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*T WAS GLAD WHEN THEY SAID UNTO ME, LET US GO INTO THE 
HOUSE OF THE LORD.” 


THE man who was touched by this fine emotion was a 
statesman, a warrior, a king, and a poet, a man of a grand 
intellect and an exquisite genius. He had a great deal of 
work to do on week-days, and so might well have felt that 
he might be excused from attendance at the Lord’s house 


> Son Sundays. But he does not want to be excused, any 
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more than your healthy boy would be excused from his 
Thanksgiving dinner, or the lover from attendance on the 
maid who has won his heart. 

‘¢ Tt is time to go to the house of the Lord,” those about 
him said. ‘And I am glad of that,” he answeréd, and 
went with them. None of our pleas about having some- 
thing else to do, or being so tired with what we have 
done; no letters to write.or papers to read, or headaches 
you do not have on Saturday and will not have on Mon- 
day ; no fear of the dampness, or the dust, or the heat, or 
the cold you would not notice if you were in the thick of 
the week-day’s work and saw your way to a splendid spec- 
ulation or splendid fee. Only reasons, not excuses, can 
keep the man at home when the time comes for him to go 
to the house of the Lord; and then fair reasons must 
have taken the tinge of misfortunes if we are to judge 
from what he tells us otherwise of his longings to be 
there, and the motives that underlie these longings. His 
heart was there, no matter where he wandered or what he 
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had to do. The help he found there was his hiding-place 
from the storm, his covert from the tempest, and as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land. And so he was 
glad when the time came for him to go there with his 
brethren and companions, to hear the old psalms sung and 
the new, and moan out his prayers to the eternal, tender 
pity, and hear some word which would be as a lamp to his 
feet and‘a light to his path, and be aware, perhaps, that 
the glass was washed clean again by his tears, through 
which he was longing for ever, in his better moments, to 
see God; and then to go home, feeling some new pulse of 
resolution and aspiration beating through his soul. He 
had learned this lesson in his life, that this divine business 
of worshipping God in his temple holds a worth for the 
human spirit you can find nowhere else in the world; and 
that worship never hinders work, but helps it bravely 
along; and so he cries: ‘‘ I was glad when they said unto 
me, let us go into the house of the Lord.” 

Nor was his gladness slain by the feeling you find in a 
good many men to-day, which makes them ashamed to go 
into the house of the Lord, because they think they are in 
no wise fitted to meet with those who have’ managed to | 
live true lives, to worship God; and so, for the sake of 
whatsoever things are true and lovely and of good report, 
they think they had better stay at home, lest they make 
bad worse. 

This man had a skeleton in the closet, such as but few 
men have had to. lock away, and the whole world about 
him knew it was there just as well as he did who kept 
the key. It was a woful piece of business, look at it as 
you will, and has survived all these ages to point the 
sneer of the scoffer, and to brand the man with inextin- 
guishable shame. And Cowper was not more sensitive, 
nor George Herbert of a purer aspiration, than this match- 
less Hebrew singer when his better heart woke up within 
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him, and no man that ever lived was more resolute to call 
things by their right names. Nor can we make a more 
fatal blunder than to suppose that the pain and shame lay 
lightly on his soul as time wore on, or that he could con- 
sent for an instant to say another must bear his burden 
and leave him to wall with the saints in white. He was 
too honest a man to ask for such easy terms of release, or 
to do any thing but just to take the penalty, which, be- 
cause ‘** he was most noble and a king,” must come in part 
through the shame he felt when he went into the house 
of the Lord with those who had clean hands and a pure 
heart. But he knew what we all can know, that the 
true place for the sinner is in the sanctuary, where the 
white holiness of God’s truth can shine clear through our 
transgressions, and we can strive, through the pains of 
repentance, to be better men. On the steps of’ the altar 
he found the strength for striving, and was smitten by the 
sorrow which blooms at last into joy. He no doubt must 
have struck the experience of another and a worse king, 
who said to one of his chaplains: ‘‘ When I hear your 
brethren preach, I am apt to fall in love with the preacher ; 
but when I hear you, I fall sadly out of love with myself.” 

The man must find. some place where God would find 
him, and bid his prophet scourge him and rub the salt 
of Heaven’s own truth into the welts, and so hurt and 
heal by the same Divine process. He could not afford, 
as things stood, to herd with those who make a mock at 
sin, or roll it like a sweet morsel under the tongue; or to 
rest in the surmise that this is only priests’ talk after all, 
when some grand curse is hurled against a great trans- 
gression; or to argue that if dirt is merely matter in the 
wrong place in the moral kingdom as it is in the material, 
you may cart it around the corner before you get through, 
and so make the odds even. I say this man was too hon. 
est to tolerate any such refuge of lies, and too brave to 
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care what the Pharisee might have to say in such a case 
about the publican. He went to the house of the Lord 
when this was his trouble, as you go to the good doctor, 
in the assured faith that he will pull you through; and so 
he was glad to go, though he knew it would hurt like fire. 
It was the only way left him out of the trouble ; and better 
the knife to-day than mortification to-morrow. He knew 
he should find pitiful hearts there, and a godlike sympathy, 
and prayers blended with his own for a new life, and the 
end of all his pain. 


“When on the glimmering limit far withdrawn 
God makes Himself an awful rose of dawn.” 


And so he cries, ‘‘ I was glad when they said unto me, let 
us go into the house of the Lord.” 

It is not hard to imagine again, that, with a heart so 
filled with desire to frequent the sanctuary, there would 
be no room for the poor and petty excuses which are still 
potent enough to hinder hosts of men from going to 
church, or to drive them away. These Hebrews, from what 
we can make out, for one thing, were tremendous meeting- 
goers — the very marrow of the Puritans in New England, 
down to the days of some who are here this morning. It 
is there you first find the fireless synagogue, no matter 
about the weather; and the cold bite they would hardly 
for shame’s sake call a dinner; and the whole book of 
Deuteronomy as a catechism for the children; and precept 
and prescription at every turn of their holy day. You 
must not make a fire, you must not climb a tree or pick up 
a stick, or go one step beyond the Sabbath day’s journey, 
or do twenty things young folks ache and tingle to do, 
especially if you tell them it is a temptation of the devil, 
when their eager, wholesome nature whispers it is no such 
thing. And the father of this man was one of the Lord’s 
elect, and would train his boy like a deacon of the old 
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tenor. But there is one thing I notice the son will not do. 
He will not sow nettles on the old man’s grave, nor count 
his sincerity, mistaken as it might be, for bigotry, and say, 
when he is a man in the thick of the world’s business: 
‘¢ My father made me go to church so steady when I was 
a boy, and made worship such a burden to me, that I am 
bound to get even with him now; and I will not go at 
all.” Of all the things a man can do in this direction, 
I think this may well stand first, to try and shame his own 
father, to whom, it may be, he cannot hold a candle in 
essential sincerity touching the soul’s life and destiny. 
We stand behind a ghost when we make such a plea; but 
clear-eyed men, who have their wits about them, can see 
through ghosts, and they see through us, and know very 
well that, as a rule, this is mere make-believe. We do 
not go to the house of the Lord because we do not want 
to go, and the reasons lie in our own nature apart from 
any thing the old man may have done to us in our child- 
hood and youth, and so, for the sake of the dead, we must 
not add sin to shortcoming by telling a pack of lies. It 
was hard, no doubt, on this boy, — the synagogue and the 
Sabbath, and the grim system of doctrine and dogma, and 
the silvered glass is not more sensitive than this poet’s 
soul would be, or more potent to hold the impression. But 
no slavery to Sabbath and synagogue could make him say 
hard things about those who had done for him the best 
they knew, or could stay the grand, deep instinct heaven- 
ward. The church is as a trellis work on which the 
shooting vine will climb toward the sun. Many a bud 
was nipped, no doubt, and many a tendril bruised; but 
the son took the father’s intention for the test of his action, 
and was of too high a mind to think of the trouble of his 
youth when he grew to be a man, and so he cries: ‘‘ I was 
glad when they said unto me, let us go into the house of 
the Lord.” 
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I notice once more that it was the house of the Lord 
and its services, apart from its agencies, which held the 
man’s heart in this glad thraldom; and he does not go 
there for the sake of the priest or the preacher, but to 
worship the Most High. The priest and the preacher 
may have taken some minor place, but if he was the man 
I think of, they could never be primal to him, or have the 
power either to draw him there or to drive him away. He 
went to the Lord’s house, not to worship a man, but to 
worship God; and not to hang on human lips, but to 
hear the Divine word. So I doubt whether he ever took 
out his watch to see how long that prayer was, because 
he went to pray, and when the soul is lost in this grand, 
tender mystery, she knows no difference between four 
minutes and forty. He went, not to hear the singing so 
much as to sing; and when praise floods the heart and 
bears the spirit on its mighty tide, you are not over- 
troubled about the exact accordance of the trumpet and 
the shawm, whatever that may be, nor when you make 
melody in your own heart unto God, are you over- 
troubled if your neighbor is singing with a mighty fervor 
a little out of tune. Such things are all of minor moment 
to any soul bent on this high business; and when they 
either drive or draw too much, they point. to deeper and 
more vital hurts than any they can compass. When I hear 
men and women say they cannot go to church because 
the prayers are too long, or they don’t like the singing, I~ 
have to ask myself the question whether the objector goes 
to the Lord’s house to worship or to be amused. 

And if there was a man there who had some word 
to say touching the life that now is, and that which is to 
come—a man who could make God’s truth luminous 
and penetrate the heart with it, and leaven the life, — there 
would be no question of this man’s fitness to say that 
word, were he as homely as Abraham Lincoln, or spoke 
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with a voice untunable as John Foster’s, or was as un- 
graceful as a jumble of right angles. All the better if the 
outward grace answers to the inner; but Paul had none of 
that, if we have got the true tradition, yet he was as the 
sun, and the rest as stars, and so the people answered to 
his light and fire. 

The grand business on which this man was bound, when 
he turned his steps from his home to the temple, was to 
worship God; to sing praises to the Most High; to pour 
out his heart in prayer, and hear some word which would 
be to him as the bread of life; to be made strong for duty 
and brave for battle, and patient to bear burdens, and 
hopeful in dark days; to find joy in the depths of sorrow, 
and nurse his heart on the mighty truth that the things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not 
seen are eternal; to grow ever more human and consider- 
ate, and catch glorious visions, and follow divine examples ; 
and when this was the main motive there could be no hin- 
drance in the minister or the ministry, on any narrow or 
petty grounds. He was a man with a wonderful broad 
sympathy also, and with a sure instinct for the central 
thing, — which is always the bread and never the baker, 
always the water and never the pitcher, — and so he cries, 
*¢T was glad when they said unto me, let us go into the 
house of the Lord.” 

Nor did he fall into the habit, which is growing common 
in our time, of saying, ‘‘There is no need for me to go 
into the house of the Lord. I can worship in my own 
house, in the woods, on the waters, or wherever I lift up 
my heart; the whole world is a temple to the devout spirit ; 
prayer lies not in words, or praise in tunes, and service 
does not lie in talking. I have outgrown all that, and am 
now my own temple and my own priest.” 

It is a difficult and delicate matter to touch such a claim 
as this adversely, because it earns a large sympatliy from 
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men and women who think as we do, while some of the 
divinest words our Great Teacher ever said edge that 
way; and some of the noblest men and women we haye 
ever known have taken that stand, and have seemed to 
make it good by the pureness and beauty of their lives. 

But may I not ask this question of the most of those 
who claim that there is no need for them to go to the 
house of the Lord — What do you really do in the woods, 
and on the waters, and in your own homes, and what does 
it all come to? Do the thoughts that stir the heart to 
praise and prayer, apart from the forms, invade your soli- 
tude and lift your spirit into a deep and sure communion ; 
or do you not get entangled in the things of time and 
sense, —in your business, or pleasure, or your ambition? 
Does Nature reveal her beauty to you, and do you look 
from her to God, and drink deep at the fountains of her 
inspiration, and feel the sweet pulses of her life? Do you 
learn of the mother and then let her teach you of the 
Father? These are questions that almost ask themselves, 
and I do not think I overpass a fair judgment when I say - 
that, to many of those who profess to be their own temple 
and their own priest, and to need no other, such ques- 
tions have to be answered in the negative. 

There is no quiet seeking for the inner life, no eager 
listening for the whisper of the spirit from on high, like 
that which has kept the whole world alive, and has held 
human souls steady and true through the most appalling 
terrors man can encounter. Do not mistake me when I 
say this. Here and there a man has got something of this 
spirit, but they are few and far between, while the drift 
is to doubt, and question, and make hope burn dim, 
and touch with paralysis the nerve of any grand endeayor ; 
while with many more this own temple and own priest 
business is mere seeming, and the dumb things that run 
and fly worship God more truly than they do. 
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Now this man I have taken for my instance, this war- 
rior, statesman, king, and poet, possessed a superb intellect, 
if we are to judge by its momentum after these milleniums. 
Ruskin has no more exquisite glance for the purple glory 
of the mountains ; nor did Wordsworth cast a more loving 
eye on the meanest flower that grows ; or Coleridge under- 
stand better how 


“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small;” 


or Goethe take it all into a wider and sweeter sympathy. 
Read those most noble psalms, and there you read his noble 
heart, and see that if ever one lived who could find food 
for worship in Nature, here was the man. He heard God’s 
voice in the thunder, saw his glance in the lightning, and 
saw him come flying all abroad with cherubim and sera- 
phim as the cedars swung and swayed in the mighty 
tempest ; heard the whisper of his presence in the breath 
which just lifted the leaf on the slender spray, and said, 
as he heard the young lions roaring after their prey, 
_* They are seeking their meat from God.” He heard 
the small birds praise him as their songs stole through the 
lattice and woke him from his sleep, and confronted the 
earthquake with steady eyes when Lebanon was bowing 
to Carmel, because he knew what hand held their sunless 
pillars deep in earth, and kept the world steady and true 
through it all. Here, then, was a man who, of all men, 
could afford to say, ‘‘The house of the Lord is every- 
where, there is no need to wend me to the congregation 
on Zion; other men may need such services — I don’t. 
I possess the genius which kindles its own fire. Worship 
lies to me in the glance of the eye and the ever-open heart. 
Let those go who need such help; I can commune alone.” 

He had no such subtle foe to fight, or had got it under.'' 
‘The old deep instinct for worship in the Lord’s house, 
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which had come down from the far-reaching ages, held 
good, and he would not go back on that instinet, or dam- 
age it, any more than you would crush rare heirlooms of 
your family under your heel, or burn them in the fire 
The good of it had been revealed a thousand times in his 
own experience, when he found his life ‘‘ like sweet bells 
jangled out of tune and harsh,”,and he could not make 
naught of such experience, any more than you would fling 
fine bread or fine fruit into the gutter. 

Or he might be able to worship alone as a man who had 
outgrown times, places, forms, and gatherings. But there 
were some millions of people about him who must cleave 
to these things, or they would lose track of the better life, 
and wander on hopeless and helpless all their days. So 
because he was human and considerate, he would help to 
maintain these things as one of the noblest boons he could 
confer on his kind; and the very first element in such 
maintenance was his own personal presence. For he 
might talk about the good of such things for those who 
need them to doomsday, and pour out money to maintain 
them like the prince he was, yet if he said, ‘‘ Go to church,” 
and did not say, ‘*‘ Come to church,” they would see through 
the sham and leave the place to the owls and bats. He 
had no such intention. His heart was in it, and that 
made the yoke easy and the burden light. 

** Why don’t you resign?” William Lloyd Garrison said, 
some years ago, to dear old Dr. Putnam, of Roxbury. 
‘You are getting old; why do you keep on preaching?” 
‘*T will tell you,” the Doctor answered. ‘‘If I quit 
preaching I shall have to go to church.” It was a natural 
fear. How could he stand such preaching as he must 
hear, —he who outranked us all as a preacher? He did 
resign, however, but went to church all the same, just as 
long as he could drag the half-dead limb after him. It 
wag all so deep in his nature, and so needful, that he must 
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go; and then, to stay home, had that been possible, 
would have been to put an interrogation-mark against all 
the church-going of a lifetime; to affront and grieve the 
whole heart that was still loyal to the sanctuary. 

And then, above and beyond all this, this man, with all 
his genius, and insight, and supreme rank among men, 
felt, I doubt not, that he could not afford, for his own 
sake, either to stand alone or go alone, even in this 
Divine business. He must be with his human kind when 
he drew near to God; stand on the common earth with 
them; let his royal robe brush elbows with the artisan’s 
jacket; feel the human presence close and warm about 
him; and here in the sanctuary, he could find them about 
the feet of God, longing and striving after the better life, 
where prince or peasant wore no badge and took no pre- 
cedence. And so he cried, ‘‘ I was glad when they said 
unto me, let us go into the house of the Lord.” 

So, with a great longing in my heart, I desire to stand 
with all my brethren, of every name, in the urgent plea 
they make for the presence of all those who feel there 
will be help for them in the house of the Lord. Nay, for 
those also who do not feel this assurance, but still know 
they need help, or those who would fain help others, 
though this is all they can find in our service or day. Are 
you borne down by the burden of your sin, and feel as 
though it was a shame to meet with those who have no 
such trouble? Never mind; if there is help for you any- 
where on the earth it is in the house of the Lord; and 
there is help for you here beyond all question. Do you 
think you could do better alone? I doubt that, but if I 
was sure of it I would still say: Who are you, that you 
should do this, when by your presence and hand and heart 
you can help so many who cannot go alone, and help us 
also to help them? Is God not. to be worshipped in the 
woods and sweet country lanes, and in the hidden nooks 
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of the hills, and on the mounts, that are all Mounts of 
Transfiguration to the devout heart? Surely, surely. But 
I will say that the most holy place is that which has been 
made holy through the mighty ery of human hearts in 
their sore trouble; where men and women have found 
peace through believing; where the perpetual appeal is 
made for the soul’s highest welfare ; and where the light 
is kept shining high and clear toward the everlasting life ; 
where the Christ is for ever incarnate in the Christian 
heart and life; where we can find the angels in human 
guise; and under it all and through it all, worship the 
Eternal, Immortal, Invisible, — whom no man has seen or 
can see, —God over all, blessed for evermore; and say 
with our whole heart, as the good, sweet day comes round, 
‘‘T was glad when they said unto me, let us go into the 
house of the Lord.” 


«Full of thought, kindly, vigorously, lucidly expressed, 
«Wonderfully timely.” 
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Dr. Channing was so far in advance of his age that his writings have a perennial 
freshness, and their wide circulation cannot fail to have a beneficent influence upon the 
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“HEAVEN AND EARTH SHALL PASS AWAY, BUT MY WORDS SHALL 
NOT PASS AWAY.” — Matthew xxiv. 35. 


HEAVEN and earth have passed away. All that belonged 
to the time when these words were uttered is past in a 
sense in which it can never again be present. Ancient and 
obsolete are interchangeable terms. Even the great minds 
of that time, whose works cannot die, never let us forget 
that they belong to an infantile age, and have been out- 
grown in everything save vigor of thought and grandeur 
of imaginative power. Christianity alone from that epoch 
survives unchanged. Not one of the utterances.of Jesus 
has become obsolete; not a trait of his character seems 
less venerable and lovely than when he walked upon the 
earth; and had his appearance in this world been kept 
back till now, and were our community the destined thea- 
tre of his mission, we cannot conceive, nor could we desire, 
that he should be other than he was in Judea eighteen 
hundred years ago. He might lead substantially the same 
life, and it would leave just the same resplendent, indeli- 
ble, perennially fresh record along with the memorials of 
our modern civilization that has imprinted itself in the his- 
tory of the expiring Hebrew commonwealth. He might 
utter the same words, with no change but that of a west- 
ern for an oriental idiom, and they would justify them- 
selves now, as they did in Juda, to every honest hearer 
as the undoubted transcript of the Divine mind, genuine 
equally yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
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There is, no doubt, much that calls itself Christianity 
which, though many centuries younger than the Gospel, is 
superannuated. There are many dead things called Chris- 
tian, which are not only left unburied, but are galvanized 
by dogmatism, fanaticism, or formalism into a ghastly sem- 
blance of life; and Christianity being made to give name 
to so much that is neither in it nor of it, we need not be 
surprised that it bears, on a superficial view, many marks 
of decrepitude, and that there are those who deem its 
days numbered, and the time close at hand when it must 
yield place to a broader and more comprehensive religion. 
Yet when we look at it more closely, we see not what can 
be broader. Christianity reveals itself as the very religion 
which can meet progressive demands, diversified condi- 
tions, unanticipated needs. It has inexhaustible resources ; 
can never fail under any possible exigency of mankind ; 
will be as genuinely divine and as divinely potent on the 
world’s last day and last man as on the Galilean fisher- 
men eighteen hundred years ago; and will be no less the 
religion of heaven than of earth. 

We hear not infrequently of the absolute religion. The 
real demand of enlightened and aspiring humanity could 
not be better voiced than in these words. Were Christi- 
anity less or other than the absolute religion, even though 
I might feel strongly drawn toward it, I should prefer the 
Nicodemus type of discipleship to that profession in broad 
daylight which I feel myself only too much honored in 
being permitted to make. 

I propose now to show the identity of the religion of 
Christ with the absolute religion, and thus its necessary 
perpetuity and eternity both as to its contents and its non- 
contents. I want, at the outset, to make a pertinent quo- 
tation from Rénan, whose name may sound like that of a 
Saul among the prophets, yet whose very heresies have an 
honest ring, and whose unfeigned admiration for Jesus of 
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Nazareth sometimes finds such utterance as no Christian 
could disown. 


‘¢ In the midst of the enormous fermentation into which 
the Jewish nation was plunged under the later Asmonzeans, 
the most extraordinary moral event of which history bears 
record occurred in Galilee. An incomparable mah — so 
great that I would not gainsay those who, struck by the 
exceptional character of his work, call him God — wrought 
a reform of Judaism, —a reform so profound and peculiar 
that it was, to tell the truth, an entirely new creation. 
Arrived at the highest religious elevation that man had 
ever attained, having reached the point at which he could 
stand face to face with God in the relations of a son with 
his father, devoted to his work with an entire forgetfulness 
of all else, and a self-abnegation which has never beside 
been so nobly practised, victim at length of his idea, and 
made divine by death, Jesus founded the eternal religion 
of humanity, disengaged from all priesthood, from all 
cults, from all observance, accessible to all castes, in one 
word, absolute. The fruitful centre whence humanity was 
for ages to derive its joys, its hopes, its consolations, its 
motives to well-doing, was established. ‘The most copious 
source of virtue which the sympathetic contact of a sub- 
lime conscience has caused to well up in the hearts of 
other men, was opened.” 


In what follows I shall confine myself to the Christianity 
of Christ, as recorded from his lips and his life by the 
writers of the four Gospéls. This is all for which he is 
responsible. I regard with profound reverence the apos- 
tolic epistles ; but the prevalent and mischievous error of 
Christians has been to interpret Christ by them, instead of 
interpreting them by Christ. In our present discussion we 
have nothing to do with them. The Church had, early and 
inevitably, a development, hierarchical, ceremonial, and 
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doctrinal, which in many particulars claims. respect, in 
others merits censure; but Christ was before the Church, 
he did not organize it, and is in no sense chargeable with 
its errors or its follies. 

These things premised, let us examine the teachings of 
Christ: under the several heads on which a religion ought 
to speak with explicitness and authority. 

We must of necessity assign the foremost place to the 
being of God and the worship which is his due. Christ’s 
own language about God transcends in self-evidencing 
clearness, simplicity, and grandeur all other religious utter- 
ances of the ages, nor can we conceive of its being trans- 
cended. His whole doctrine of God, though clothed in a 
diversity of forms, is summed up entire in those words 
spoken by Jacob’s Well: ‘‘ God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” He 
ever speaks of God, not as one who had learned or specu- 
lated about him, but as if there were a clear inshining into 
his own soul of the Everlasting Light. He makes us feel, 
as we can feel under no other wordfall, that we are listen- 
ing to the Son of man in the bosom of the eternal Father. 
The presence from which he speaks is always a fatherly 
presence, as must needs be that of the Creating Spirit, who 
cannot but love and cherish beings who are less his work 
than his offspring. Absolute religion cannot crave more 
than this, and I see not how it could be content with less ; 
while, in forsaking Christ, its only alternative is either an 
abstract entity under the name of God, —an emotionless 
figure-head of the fleet that sails the skies, or else sheer 
atheism, whether in its naked blackness, or wrapped in the 
cobweb mantle of pantheism. I say nothing here of the 
metaphysics of theism, the various tri-partite theories, and 
the like ; for, however significant or important they may be, 
they have no place in the Christianity of Christ, nor are 
they postulated by the absolute religion. 
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As regards worship, the words and example of Christ 
prescribe nothing but sincerity, — real prayer, real praise, 
—which can embody itself in any form, can symbolize 
itself in any ritual, and at the same time is equally per- 
fect without emblem, ceremony, or uttered word. There 
is not a sincere worshipper under heaven who is not by 
Christ’s standard a Christian worshipper. Now here is a 
point at which we may trace with peculiar distinctness the 
fitness of Christianity to be indestructible, and, in good 
time, universal. Not only the exterior, but the very spirit, 
of true devotion admits of a wide diversity of forms and 
characters. Not only are different rituals more or less 
prized by different ages, races, and kinds of people; but 
it is hardly possible that the best of them should not be 
transient in their adaptation to the needs of the worship- 
per. Every temperament has its own type of devotional 
sentiment and feeling. There are the cold and phlegmatic, 
to whom rapt devotion, ecstacy, or even moderate fervor, 
is impossible. There are the nervous, excitable, and spas- 
modic, who can hardly be devout without an intense and 
contagious glow. Had Christ prescribed any form of wor- 
ship or type of experience, his religion would of necessity 
have been exclusive. But we have from him not a word 
as to the sacredness of one form over another, or of any 
form. ‘‘ Neither at Jerusalem nor on Gerizim.” Nor is 
there on his part the slightest token of favor for either 
exaggerated or moderate pietism, or of disfavor for those 
who show what they feel chiefly by what they do. His 
own prayer, which we all love to use, and which may be 
taken as the type of the devotional spirit of Christianity, 
is one which implies, indeed, sincerity, faith, trust, grati- 
tude, but into the meaning of which every soul that truly 
prays can enter. Moreover, he intimates in more ways 
than we can easily count that the truest worship of God 
is the service of man for God’s sake,—that the most 
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accepted prayer is that which the good Samaritan offered 
as he knelt by the wounded Jew. The peculiar tests of 
piety that have been established from time to time, the 
inquisition into the interior life, the various theories of 
emotional physiology that have prevailed in the church, and 
on which admission to its communion has often been made 
to depend, have no sanction whatever from Christ. Such 
scriptural authority as they have comes from St. Paul, 
and from him, I believe, atrociously misinterpreted. 

In the next place, as regards the entire field of morali- 
ty, personal and social, has Christianity any element which 
could be repudiated by free religion, unless free be used in a 
bad sense? Itis used in a bad sense, in a sense which 
ought to excite alarm and indignation in every Christian 
heart, as to the only point at which scepticism dares to 
attack Christian ethics, namely, as to the sacredness of 
the marriage covenant. Better were it that our country 
were so laid waste by pestilence or famine that there 
remained not a house in which those borne forth for burial 
did not outnumber the living, than that our nation’s life be 
poisoned at the fountain, as it is already beginning to be, 
by the growing facility of divorce, and the loose notions 
as to the obligations of the family which have had privi- 
leged utterance on the platform and through the press of 
the (so-called) free-religionists. The statistics of divorce 
in Massachusetts are already such as ought to arouse deep 
concern in every Christian heart; for nowhere in the his- 
tory of the world has a condition like that which we are 
approaching existed, except as accompanied or followed 
by a satanic dispensation of depravity and vileness. 

To return from a digression which ought not to have been 
avoided, what I would say of Christian ethics is this: — 
Christ’s morality, uttered and acted, was in many respects 
opposed to pre-existing ideas and habits; it was, however, 
precisely what was needed in his time in Judea; it is 
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equally appropriate to our own time ; we cannot conceive of 
a condition of humanity to which it would not be adapted : 
we cannot conceive of any other morality for heaven, or 
of heaven under any other morality. There could not 
have been a more daring innovation than the reversal of 
the scale of virtues, placing at the summit the (so-called) 
passive, really the most energetic, active, efficient virtues. 
They had not even respectable names. Christianity had to 
pick up its best words from the rubbish and dust-heaps of 
language, and to pass them through a baptism of regener- 
ation ; but the baptismal cross, once imprinted on a word, 
is never effaced from its brow. ‘Though the great world 
has not yet learned to recognize in action the Christian 
scale of the virtues, it has fully justified itself whenever 
and wherever trial has been made of it, and is the avowed 
ethical creed of every thinking man; so that, as to its 
morals, Christianity bears manifest tokens of its absolute- 
ness and presage of its universality. 

In addition to his teachings as to God and duty, Jesus 
testifies to the immortality of man. In this he but affirms 
and confirms the hopes, yearnings, and aspirations of the 
noblest human souls that had gone before him, differing 
from them all, however, in this important particular, — that 
he alone testifies of what they conjectured and longed for, 
speaking as one who knows, and as the church in all time 
has believed, rising from his own sepulchre to show that 
death is but another name for continuous life. He affirms 
immortality, too, in the only form in which it can be 
rationally believed, as the continuous life of the actual 
man, whatever his character, with the consequences apper- 
taining to that character. 

As for the technical tests of man’s fitness for heaven, 
the requirement of certain standards of orthodoxy, or of 
emotional experiences, or of special crises in one’s history, 
these are not of Christ, are not even ostensibly derived 
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from his words, and are sometimes opposed to their spirit. 
In the parable in which he portrays the future destiny of 
man, those at the right hand of the Judge are not exam- 
ined as to their opinions or their feelings. They have 
done good, shown mercy, lived as brethren ought to live 
with their brethren in this world, and therefore they are fit 
for the heavenly society, for the brotherhood of redeemed 
and happy spirits in their eternal home. Ido not say that 
this is a less stringent test than those of creeds and expe- 
riences. Ibelieve it to be much more so. I fear that 
many whom the Church labels for heaven cannot stand it. 
But, severe or not, it commends itself to our instinctive 
sense of right, and we may well pray never to lose sight 
of it in our human and social relations. 

There remains the fearful problem of sin; and no religion 
deserves the name that does not recognize it and deal with 
it. Here we have from Christ the necessity of sincere 
repentance and thorough reformation, the assurance of 
divine forgiveness for the penitent, and, moreover, the 
distinct declaration of his own person as the incarnation, 
and his cross as the pledge, of God’s pardoning mercy. 
Man, with his consciousness of sin, has also the conscious- 
ness of ill desert. He can plead no merit in his repent- 
ance. It is of God’s undeserved mercy that he is forgiven ; 
and the sinner’s heart craves the pledge of forgiveness. 
Christ’s crucifixion has been variously interpreted, yet 
hardly ever on his own authority. The sacrificial language 
concerning it does not occur in a single instance in the 
Gospels, and where it occurs in other parts of the New 
Testament, there is room for an open question whether 
it is used dogmatically, or whether it is not employed to 
illustrate, by way of contrast rather than comparison, the 
essential difference between Judaism and Christianity as to 
the ideas that underlie the institution of sacrifice. But 
‘¢God in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself,” 
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meets the need of every heart that knows its own guilt 
and ill desert, supplies an essential place which else remains 
utterly void in the absolute religion, and must continue the 
only ground of an assured trust and hope, so long as on 
this earth and beneath these heavens there shall be a single 
sinning soul. 

We thus sce that the Christianity of Christ has nothing 
which the absolute religion that shall never pass away, can 
dispense with. 

But what place has Christ himself in the absolute relig- 
ion? He claims nothing, but casts himself, as it were, 
upon the spontaneous gratitude of those who receive his 
words as the truth of God. Whosoever shall speak against 
the Son of man, he says, if he will only own, when he sees 
it, the manifest work of God, will be forgiven. The one 
token of love that he asks of his disciples is that they 
keep his commandments. But if we owe to him the pro- 
mulgation of the eternal truth, the everlasting law, the 
infinite mercy of God, what limits should there be to our 
gratitude and love for him? He is the one’ Supreme 
Benefactor of our race. While we commemorate all other 
benefactors, is he alone to remain unrecognized? Are 
praises and prayers to go up to the God whom he revealed 
and manifested, without special thanks, more than for all 
else, for him, God’s best, his unspeakable gift? Is his 
name to be suppressed in the very supplications to which 
he has given voice, and which, but for him, were either 
silent or aimless? Is the love of God, is the power of the 
world to come, is the great law of human brotherhood, to 
be filched from his Gospel, without the perpetual ac- 
knowledgment of him, the supreme Teacher, Enlightener, 
Sanctifier, Guide of life, Herald of immortality, — all this 
at least, and, as I cannot but believe, all of the divine that 
could become incarnate in this humanity of ours. If he is 
to be thus ignored, then let no great name in our country’s 
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history, let no philanthropist, let no benefactor of our 
race, ever be cited for admiration or gratitude; let eternal 
oblivion rest on every benefit of man to man; let every 
word consecrated to the thankful memory of human ser- 
vices and merits be blotted from our vocabulary. Thus 
only can we justify the silence in which we are sometimes 
pained to see the greatest, holiest, loveliest name among 
the children of men lost and buried. 

I have thus far purposely confined myself to the truths 
taught by Christ or made manifest through him. But a 
religion must have its body and form no less than its 
spirit. If the spirit of Christianity will survive the ages 
and last while the world lasts, must not its form yield 
place to others which will better suit the demands of pro- 
gressive humanity? I reply that its form, as prescribed — 
or, to speak more truly, as suggested — by its Founder, is 
so thin, slender, elastic, colorless, transparent, spirit-like, 
and intensely significant, that there is no reason why it 
also should not last to the end of time. This form con- 
sists of two simple rites, — ordinances they are often 
called, yet owing their worth and their hold on the Church 
to the very fact that they are not ordinances, but the nat- 
ural expression of Christian piety. The Lord’s Supper is 
the fulfilment of a dying request more sacred than a com- 
mand. It commemorates the scene which no heart that 
loves the Lord can ever be willing to leave unremem- 
bered. It typifies in the fellowship of the family-table the 
communion of his household with one another, and with 
him whom faith ever sees at the head of the board. So 
long as there are those on earth who would fain thus look 
into the face of the Lord, will his memory be renewed in 
the broken bread, and pledged in the cup of love and 
blessing. 

As regards baptism, we have reason to believe that it 
was the Jewish token of conversion to the faith of the 
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ancient covenant, and was employed under Christ’s direc- 
tion in the admission of converts to his faith and disci- 
pleship. To the Christian consciousness of the early 
disciples it seemed equally appropriate to the induction 
into closer Christian fellowship of those converted, not 
from another religion, but from the bondage of the world’s 
service to the freedom of the children of God, and, if 
possible, still more appropriate to the consecration to 
their Saviour’s guardianship of children like those on 
whom his hands had been laid in blessing. It is the 
emblematic prayer of the church for those entrusted to her 
watch and ward, and whose training for heaven, were she 
faithful to her charge, would supersede almost all her 
other work. In its simplicity, in its beautiful symbolism, 
in its hallowed associations and memories, it has a hold 
on the Christian heart which it can never lose. 

I have thus attempted to show that the Christianity of 
Christ has no transient element. The institutions that 
have embodied it may change and perish; for he pre- 
scribed no church organization. The various modes of 
church ritual and government have grown up under the 
guidance, often the misguidance, of what seemed Christian 
expediency. New conditions of society may embody and 
express its faith in forms entirely unlike those with which 
we are familiar. Christian doctrine (so called) owes its 
various modes to varying and mutable philosophies, and 
undoubtedly the tendency of the future will be toward a 
simpler faith,— toward a more emphatic stress on pre- 
cisely what Jesus taught, and on the morality involved in 
the two primal precepts of love to God and love to man, 
never without profound reverence and gratitude for him in 
whose divine humanity God becomes known to us and we 
are led to God. All else shall pass away; but his words 
shall not pass away, nor yet the loving memory of him 
who spake them. 
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THE WORD OF GOD. 


“Tur Worp or Gop Is Not Bounp.” —2 Timothy ii. 9. 


Wuar is the word of God ? I suppose the ready answer 
from most people would be, ‘‘ It is the Bible.” Ever since 
the Protestant Reformation, when the infallibility of the 
Church, or the Pope as its head, was shifted to the Bible, 
and ir became the supreme authority in all matters of re- 
ligion, —ever since that great change took place, it has 
been so common for Protestants to speak of the Bible as 
the ‘word of God,” that the impression has grown up 
with us; and without much thought about the matter, we 
have taken it for granted; but when we turn to the Bible 
itself we find, to our surprise at first, and to our great re- 
lief afterwards, that ¢¢ presents no such view of the word 
of God, but one vastly higher and grander. 

The name generally given to the Bible, in the Bible 
itself, is seripture or scriptures. ‘This day is this scrip- 
ture fulfilled in your ears,” ‘‘Search the. scriptures,” 
' ‘*No scripture is of private interpretation,” and the like. 
The Old Testament Scriptures are also called ‘‘ the law,” 
‘¢the law and the prophets.” There are nearly forty places 
in the New Testament where the sacred writings are spoken 
of as scripture, or scriptures. But the phrase, ‘‘ word 
of God” is used, not to denote any sacred writings, 
but something far deeper, even a direct communication 
from the divine mind. When the ‘‘ word of God” came 
to Nathan the prophet, bidding him bear a message to 
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King David, it is not meant that any sacred book came 
to him, but that God bade him speak. The word of God 
was the will of God revealed to him at the time. Indeed, 
the common prophetic announcement is, ‘‘ The word of the 
Lord came to me,” which tells, not of any word that had 
been spoken to another, and recorded, but of a living word 
freshly spoken to the listening soul. So in the New Testa- 
ment, as when Luke tells how ‘‘ the word of the Lord” came 
to John in the wilderness, and he came into the country 
about Jordan, preaching. It was no parchment-roll that 
came to him, but an impression he believed divine, which 
sent him forth as the herald of one greater than himself. 
And when he came, whose shoe’s latchet John felt himself 
unworthy to unloose, in him, it is said, ‘‘ The word was 
made flesh.” This living word of God which spoke to 
prophets and holy men, so jilled him, and he was so obedi- 
ent to it, that it became incorporated into his very being, 
and so was made flesh. Paul gives the same thought in 
another form when he speaks of Christ as God ‘‘ manifest 
in the flesh.” ‘The spirit of God so filled him that his whole | 
life in the flesh, his life of love and labor for God and man, 
was a manifestation of God’s life and love. So the *‘ word 
of God” the Apostles preached was a fresh, living word. 
The old Jewish Scriptures in which they were educated 
were sacred books, containing records of the ‘‘ word” as 
it had come to the fathers; but their contact with Jesus 
had made them feel that God was close to them all the — 
time, always speaking to listening ears and willing hearts. 
Eyen the old Scriptures contained rich prophecies of a 
still richer outpouring of the Spirit ; and so they waited for 
the fulfilment of the promise ; and it came, — came as fresh 
tides of the Spirit; not from old reservoirs, but from the 
open sea, lifted by celestial orbs. 

When it is said, ‘*Man cannot live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
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God,” that the Apostles ‘* spake the word of God with 
boldness,” that ‘‘the word of God increased in Jerusa- 
lem,” that ‘‘ the Gentiles received the word of God,” that 
the ‘‘ whole city came to hear the word of God,” that the 
‘word of God is quick and powerful,” it is plain that 
something more was meant than any recorded word spoken 
to the fathers. It was a living word. It ‘‘ grew,” we are 
told, and ‘‘ prevailed” over men’s hearts, as a present power 
of God. Jesus spake with deep reverence of ‘‘ the law 
and the prophets,” said he came ‘‘ not to destroy but to 
fulfil,” —to fill full; but when the hour for parting with 
his disciples came, he did not point them back to any 
recorded word of God, as if that were their sole guide, 
but forward and up to the Comforter, the spirit of truth, 
whom the Father would send to guide them into all truth. 

So when we hear him pray, ‘‘ Sanctify them through thy 
truth, thy word is truth,” we must rise with him above all 
thought of parchment-rolls, and Scripture records, to the 
living word of the living God, which was in the beginning 
_ with God, and was God; which had spoken all along 
through the ages, and will for ever speak; which was the 
constant light and life of his own soul. It was this living 
word, fresh from the living God, he prayed might sanctify 
them and make them free. 

Paul, who had learned from his own experience that God 
had not spoken his last word, could say with the unction 
of personal conviction, ‘‘ The word of God is not bound,” 
—or ‘‘bound up,” the brave apostle of liberty would doubt- 
less have added, had he foreseen that eighteen centuries 
after men would limit the ‘‘ word of God” to any Scrip- 
ture, however sacred, old or new. 

This scriptural view of the word of God is important 
for many reasons. 

It liberates the Scriptures from the necessity of infalli- 
bility, which the old views of plenary inspiration imposed 
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upon them, and which has proved a stumbling-block to se 
many honest and earnest seekers after divine truth ; and so 
enables us to read and study them with entire freedom, 
and with the full and rightful exercise of the reason which 
God has given us. 

A great change has taken place during the last quarter of 
a century in regard to the Bible. Formerly the great ques- 
tion between the conflicting sects was mainly one of interpre- 
tation. Nearly all accepted the Bible as an inspired and 
infallible guide. What does it teach? was the great ques- 
tion. And so various, not to say conflicting, was that 
teaching, that it was not difficult to find textual support to 
almost any opinions that might be honestly embraced. But 
more and more, of late years, earnest and serious-readers of 
the Scriptures have been forced to see that there were many 
things in the Bible that could not, with any propriety, be 
called the ‘‘ word of God;” that every thing between 
the two lids could not be rationally regarded as equally in- 
spired, or equally instructive. It was the Scriptures them- 
selves that revealed their own mixed and miscellaneous 
character to the thoughtful reader. A breach once made 
in the old wall of infallibility, which had so long guarded 
the Bible against free and rational thought, a flood of erit- 
icism, reverent and irreverent, has rushed in, which has 
seemed to threaten for the time the destruction of all con- 
fidence in the book itself; and to sweep away all the old 
and revered foundations of faith and hope. So it has 
seemed to some; but so it will not be. God lives; man 
lives; the Bible lives; and all that is most inspired and 
inspiring in its pages will be sure to live also. The Bible 
was n’t given to enslave the reason, or the conscience, but 
rather to set them free ; and make them more receptive of 
that real divine word which still speaks to the waiting 
mind and heart. It does not ask us to come to its pages 
with reason blindfold, and conscience dumb: ‘* Come,” it 
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says, ‘‘let us reason together,” ‘* Why even of your- 
selves judge ye not what is right?” If there be a book in 
the world to be read with the eyes wide open, and the 
whole soul awake in every faculty, it is the Bible. It is 
when the soul is most inspired with the spirit out of which 
the best portions of the Bible flow, that it most clearly 
discerns that spirit in its pages, and most easily distin- 
guishes between the divine treasure and the human casket 
which holds it. The Scriptures contain truths of unspeak- 
able value; they have come down to us on the waves 
of God’s great Providence, freighted with inestimable 
treasures ; but the treasures are one thing, and the ark of 
gopher-wood which holds them is another. Well may we 
duly reverence the ark itself, and be rightfully jealous of 
its preservation from any rude hand that would loosen its 
timbers by one untruthful or irreverent blow. But rever- 
ence for truth itself, and for that real word of God which 
is before and above all Scripture, charges us to discriminate 
between the ark of wood so long in building, and upon 
which so many workmen of different ages were employed, 
and the precious freight of moral and spiritual truth with 
which it has replenished and enriched the world. 

The Bible will not be injured by any rational and rev- 
erent criticism; and that is the only kind that will have 
weight with thoughtful minds. 

Of one thing we may be sure, that the leading scholars 
and thinkers who have been engaged in Bible criticism, 
which has often seemed so destructive, have not been doing 
it in the interests of unbelief and irreligion, but in the in- 
terests of faith, and a religion based on surer supports. 
They have been most earnest students of the Scriptures 
they have criticised ; and while we may not agree with all 
their conclusions, reserving for ourselves the right of judg- 
ment, we may not for a moment doubt the sincerity of 
their investigations. 
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But suppose it be admitted that the leading results of 
these patient workers in the scriptural mine, in regard to 
the origin and growth of our sacred books, and the mixed 
character of their contents, be essentially true. Suppose 
Genesis and Geology never can be reconciled. Suppose 
that the earth is six million years old, instead of six 
thousand, and that long before the scriptural date of 
Adam, the earth was peopled with human beings, — as Pro- 
fessor Winchell of Michigan University has just written a 
learned book to prove. Suppose the first ten chapters of 
Genesis are not to be taken as literal history, but as a col- 
lection of mythical traditions, with a meaning. Suppose 
there never was a flood so universal as is there indicated, 
or a God so vindictive and impatient with his erring chil- 
dren as to think that the only remedy was to drown them. 
Suppose the whole story of the ark, which goes to pieces 
so easily under close scrutiny, should prove to be not a nar- 
rative of facts, but an ancient allegory. Suppose Moses 
was not the real author of the books ascribed to him, they 
being the product of a later age. Suppose the old story of 
Joshua causing the sun to stand still at his word, be 
only a significant myth, instead of an unbelievable fact. 
Suppose that it was only in parable that Jonah was swal- 
lowed by awhale. Suppose that of only a few of the sixty- 
six books bound together in our Bible, it is possible to tell 
with any reasonable assurance, just when, or by whom they 
were written. Suppose that in both Testaments traditions, 
legends, and myths mingle with, and color, the leading facts 
related, just as they do in all the early histories of differ- 
ent races, sacred and secular. Suppose that inspiration it- 
self does not imply infallibility, and that no book, however 
sacred, may ever be appealed to as of absolute authority. 
What then? The real word of God remains untouched by 
these admissions, and the.precious old Bible is still full of » 
nourishment for the higher life. 
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But it will be asked, ‘‘ What is the Bible worth, if it be not 
infallible? Without infallibility we are all afloat, and have 
no anchors down anywhere.” This objection, perfectly nat- 
ural, and most sincerely made, overlooks the fact that the 
divine method of educating the race, in every other depart- 
ment of knowledge, is not by infallible books, or infallible 
teachers, but by books and teachers which reflect the best 
hght of the past, and stimulate to fresh study and research 
for the new light yet to be revealed. Indeed, to be anchored, 
in any other branch of knowledge, except religion, is not 
thought at all desirable. Anchored ships can only hold 
on where they are, and swing lazily with wind and tide; 
to do their legitimate work, —the work for which they were 
built and launched and rigged, and provided with a costly 
outfit, —they must weigh anchor, set sail, and head for the 
open sea, trusting to such knowledge as they are able to 
gain from charts not infallible, and compass not free from 
variations ; and reckonings not above mistakes ; all needing 
to be rectified by daily observations of the log, the chro- 
nometer, and the heavenly bodies too, if they would make 
the voyage in safety. Why should we not expect it to be 
so in religion? Why should we look for infallibility here, 

-when we find it nowhere else? 

Of course there are times and places for anchorage, — 
snug harbors of faith and trust, where the tempest-tossea 
may lie safély, till the storm of sorrow and trial abates, and 
the sunlight again breaks through the clouds. And these 
blessed coves of rest are open to us all along the rock-bound 
coasts of life. But surely human souls are not made, any 
more than ships, to lie at anchor, with flukes buried in any 
blue clay of infallibility, however good the holding ground. 
Man has a momentous voyage to make, in which, if he be 
wise, he will use the very best charts, from the most recent 
surveys; the best compass, with all the variations of care- 
ful observers marked ; but relying, not on chart or compass 
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alone, but upon his own cautious judgment, his good com- 
mon sense, and upon the knowledge freshly gained each 
day from celestial observations... 

We can hardly hope for a rational appreciation of the 
real value of the Bible, and a rational use of its varied 
contents, until we take it for just what it is, and judge of it 
reverently, but honestly, by its contents ; not by any theo- 
ries which men as fallible as we have devised of its infalli- 
bility, but by its intrinsic worth, as an aid and perpetual 
incentive to the divine life. We need to learn the art of 
reading these sacred books, not to stultify our reason, but 
to stimulate it; not as taking the place of God, but as lead- 
ing more closely to him, that we too may hear his voice, 
for ourselves, and know that he is as close to our hearts 
now as ever. 

For this we have history, poetry, prophecy, proverb, 
gospel, epistle, apocrypha, and apocalypse. For this we 
have the lives of patriarchs and prophets, seers and holy 
men, and men unholy too, to teach us, by their wisdom or 
folly, how simple-hearted right-doing always exalts the 
individual or the nation, while sin is the sure and everlast- 
ing reproach of both; for this we have the words and life 
of him, ‘‘ the brightest and best of the suns of the morn- 
ing,” who spake with that kind of authority the human 
heart always recognizes,— the authority that carries its own 
sanction, and wins, not by dictation, but by a divine per- 
suasion ; who lived that matchless life of unselfish devotion 
to the highest, which shows us how ‘‘ the Son of man” 
and the ‘‘ Son of God” become one, so revealing our own 
high calling, as children of the same divine Father, called 
to the same divine sonship. 

All this, and more than I have time even to indicate, we 
find in the blessed old book, to stimulate, quicken, and 
inspire our higher natures ; to lift us up out of selfishness 
and sin, and to fashion our souls in the divine image. . 
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But when we find, as we shall, in these ancient books, 
written in different periods of the world’s history, for peo- 
ples remote from us in culture and surroundings, — when 
we find things local and temporary, belonging to an age 
that has long past, or things which indicate a lower plane 
of life, and lower conceptions of God and man than those 
to which we were born, or have attained, we are not obliged 
to rack our brains, or strain our consciences, to reconcile 
things irreconcilable, or to accept as divine what our moral 
sense rejects. We must read with discrimination ; not as if 
every thing were alike valuable for us, but exercising our 
reason and common sense, as in other matters. We should 
feel free to go into the rich fields of Bible thought, as the 
bee goes into the flower-garden, selecting such flowers as 
yield the greatest amount of material to be wrought into 
the winter’s store, not deeming it wrong to skip juiceless 
texts, any more than for the bee to skip juiceless flowers. 
Has God put an instinct into the bee to teach it what 
flowers are best for food, and has he given to man no 
method of telling what truths will best nourish his higher 
life? We do great injustice to the natures God has given 
us in supposing there is no faculty within for telling what 
we most need for building up a true and noble character. 

What should we think of the shipbuilder who should go 
into the old forests for timber, and, instead of taking his 
moulds with him, and. selecting such trees as suited his pur- 
pose, — this straight tall trunk for a keel, that curved one for 
astem, those branches and roots for knees, — should sweep 
every thing clean as he went, and have it all transported to 
his ship-yard, without regard to fitness of construction? 
~ We have the ship of character to build: the old Bible for- 
ests are full of the trees of divine truth, the growth of 
ages, for our use. What though there be here and there 
a decayed tree, and some living ones not adapted to our 
use? If we know the sort of character we want to build, 
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if we have any true model, or ideal of the life God 
would have us live, and the. character he would have us 
form, then let us take our moulds with us into the Bible 
forests, and select the very best timber we can find there, 
working it into a ship of character, fashioned after the 
pattern shown us in the mount of our highest and clearest 
vision, —a ship that will breast the fiercest storms of life, 
unharmed, and bear us safely across the sea. 

This is really just what intelligent and thoughtful readers 
of the Bible do, whatever be their theory of the divineness 
of its every word and letter. One in sorrow does not 
turn to the genealogies of unknown Hebrews, whose only 
record is that they lived, begat, and died, thousands of 
years ago; but with the sacred instinct of sorrow, seeking 
comfort, as sure as that of the bee seeking honey, he roams 
over the rich fields of divine truth, lighting now on a 
sweet and comforting Psalm, then on some lofty, prophetic 
strain, that lifts the soul out of the ruts that sorrow has 
worn, and again on a beatitude that cheers as the voice of 
God. Now sitting with Jesus in the upper chamber, hear- 
ing him tell of the upper mansions, and again with Paul as 
he sings his triumphant song of victory over death, or with 
John, on his sea-girt isle, as he tells his vision of a ‘¢ new 
heaven and a new earth,” where all tears are wiped away. 
And so it is, that practically, all thoughtful readers of the 
Bible do select; they do discriminate; they do seek freely, 
for what their souls need. It is the plain dictate of com- 
mon sense; and the pity is that their theory of Scripture 
is not such as to sanction and justify their practice. 

So used, there will always be found, in the illuminated 
pages of the Bible, something for every joy and every sor- 
row ; something for all classes, all conditions, and all ex- 
periences of human life. And if in any conceit of modern 
knowledge we should ever think that we have drunk those 
old fountains dry, it will not be because they, but we are 
shallow. 
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Still it is true that ‘‘ the word of God is not bound.” 
No Scripture can hold it all. And we need to bear this 
truth in mind, to attain any just conception of the nature 
and extent of that word. 

At a meeting of the American Bible Society, held in 

Boston, some time since, I heard a gentleman say of this 
Bible: “ It is the only word God ever spake, and the only 
word he ever will speak.” Dear man! he meant it all in 
reverence for the book, and seemed utterly unconscious of 
the irreverence to God, of such a thought. For, what sort 
of a God would that be who could be found only in old 
records ;— who did speak once, to a few Hebrews in Asia 
Minor, and again to Jesus and his first followers, for a little 
while, only a little while, almost nineteen centuries ago, 
and has ever since been dumb? Never a word since the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy at the birth of this world; never a word 
from the very genesis of things to the present hour has 
God ever spoken, according to this theory, save what we 
find recorded in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. Just 
_ think of it! Ponder it a little! Turn it over in your 
‘thought, and then say if that be the God you believe in; 
the dear Heavenly Father, more ready to give His holy 
spirit unto them that seek it, than the earthly father to 
give good gifts unto his children. Now, this scriptural 
view of ‘‘ the word of God” we have been trying to pre- 
sent, scatters all such hereditary delusions, and gives us 
a living God, whose unbound word is as free as his own 
spirit, and as far-reaching and many-tongued as his own 
divine love. 

-- We have scarcely learned the alphabet of that word yet. 
Tt runs not only through the Scriptures, as a river of life, 
making those old writings, spite of all the earthy matter 
mingling with the stream, a fountain of healing waters ; 
making the Gospels, especially, a Bethesda, in which crip- 
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pled humanity, in all phases of its moral weakness, has 
found restoration and strength; but it is written on the 
rocks also, and the man of science and insight says ‘* Here 
too is a word of God.” It is inscribed upon the stars so 
legibly, that a devout looker-up reads, as in a book, as the 
Hebrew poet did, ‘‘ The heavens declare the glory of God.” 
Tn all human history the divine voice is heard; in solemn 
warning against sin; in sweet encouragement to virtue; 
in the mysterious providence that guides each individual 
life; in the sorrows and joys, in the woundings and heal- 
ings, that visit us; in the monitions of conscience; in the 
whisperings of the Spirit to the inward ear; in the shame 
we feel for our unworthy living; in the aspirations of our 
better nature for a nobler life, —in all these and innumer- 
able other ways of which we are but dimly conscious as yet, 
God’s word comes home to us with its sacred message of 
redeeming love, calling us up out of a mere animal life 
into that which is spiritual and eternal. 

This living word of God is as old as creation, and as new 
as the last accent of the Holy Spirit. Not only the Jewish 
patriarchs and prophets heard it, but Buddha also heard it ; 
Confucius heard it; Socrates heard it; while our own Lord 
Jesus not only heard it, but so followed its high behests, 
so wrought it into the fibre of his daily life, that in him, 
as we have said, it was made flesh, and the waiting world 
beheld the glory of a true son of God. 

This brings the Heavenly Father into real and vital rela- 
tions with his earthly child, and gives us an assurance of 
‘*God with us,” here and now. It makes of the ‘‘ word 
of God” a volume never closed, but wide open, as long as 
there is a listening ear to the divine voice. I know of no 
truth more deeply religious than this. It shows the human 
soul to be indeed the temple of God, and man the real 
child of the Eternal, in whose image he was created. With- 
out this truth religion is only a tradition, needing external 
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vouchers, historic evidence, and for ever at the mercy of 
biblical critics. With it the evidence is within the soul, 
and the experience of its power is the natural miracle that 
assures us it is divine. It is a reconciling truth; it lifts us 
out of the region of negations into what is affirmative and 
positive ; it is at once the most conservative and the most 
radical of truths; it would hold on to every divine word 
in the past, gleaning reverently from all sacred writings, 
heathen as well as Christian, while it would still look on 
and wp for every fresh communication of the divine will. 
It is easy to see how pre-eminently fitted this truth is to 
unite all branches of the living vine. It lifts us up out 
of the letter that killeth, into the spirit that giveth life. 
Dogma divides, it is the life of God in the soul that unites. 
All living churches must be fed and inspired with the living 
word of the living God. Give us this, and we need not 
be afraid of the results of any earnest and reverent Bible 
criticism. It is the pruned vine that bears the richest fruit. 
No pruning-knife can ever injure the unbound word of 
God. The Father’s voice may still be heard in the soul: — 


“The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken.” 


Only let us keep the tables of the heart plastic to the 
finger of God, and the inward ear open to his voice, and 
we shall never be without a witness of his presence and 
love. 
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HAS UNITARIANISM DONE ITS WORK? 


1 Cor. 8:6.—‘‘ To US THERE IS BUT ONE GOD, THE FATHER, OF 
WHOM ARE ALL THINGS, AND WE IN HIM; AND ONE Lorp 
JESUS CHRIST, BY WHOM ARE ALL THINGS, AND WE BY HIM.” 


I reap in the Jndependent, a few weeks since, an 
article written by the minister of some church in the 
West, the purpose of which was to show that Unitarianism 
has done its work, and is no more needed. He admitted 
that when it first came it had a work to do which needed 
to be done, which was to oppose what he called hyper- 
Calvinism — which I suppose means ultra-Calvinism. But 
that work being done, and there being now few or no 
hyper-Calvinists, Unitarianism has nothing left for it to 
do. This writer adds, to make his case stronger, that 
most of the Unitarian churches in the West are dead, and 
that those in the East are dying. 

I have, therefore, thought that it might be well to 
examine this question, and to ask whether the work of the 
Unitarian denomination is done, or whether it has any- 
thing left to do. 

And, in the first place, I must express my doubt 
whether the work of this body was, at first, exactly that 
which this writer represents it to have been. I do not 
think its main work was to oppose hyper (or ultra)-Cal- 
vinism, but to oppose the whole system called Orthodox, 
and especially to oppose Calvinism pure and simple. I 
question whether there is such a thing as hyper-Calvin- 
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ism. Genuine Calvinism, as taught by Calvin himself, as 
set forth in the Westminster Confession, as held to-day by 
the whole Presbyterian Church, goes as far as anything 
can go in that direction. To make this plain, let us ask 
what is Calvinism. 

1. Calvinism, as set forth in the creed of the Presby- 
terian Church, declares that “the guilt of Adam’s sin was 
imputed, and his corrupt nature conveyed” to all his 
posterity, so that we are all, by nature, “utterly indis- 
posed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, and 
wholly inclined to all evil.” This is the doctrine of 
original sin and total depravity. 

2. This corrupt nature, inherited from Adam, makes us 
all guilty, so as to deserve “the wrath of God,” and “all 
miseries, spiritual, temporal, and eternal.” Hence it is — 
taught that men, women and children who are not con- 
verted will go into hell, there to suffer torments forever. 
This is the second point of Orthodoxy — the doctrine of 
everlasting punishment. 

3. The third is, that man is utterly unable to convert 
himself by any effort he can make. He can only be con- 
verted by Divine favor. This is the doctrine of irresisti- 
ble grace. 

4. As man can do nothing to convert himself, and as 
God must in every case do this work, it follows that if 
some men are converted and saved, and others not, it is 
not because of anything they do, or omit to do, but only 
because God chooses to save some, and does not choose 
to save others. This is the Calvinistic doctrine of election 
and reprobation. 

5. The fifth doctrine essential to Calvinism is that of 
the vicarious atonement. -This means that, in order to 
enable God to forgive penitent sinners, it was necessary 
that a Divine being should suffer in their place, and so 
make satisfaction to the offended justice of God. Justice 
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being satisfied, the Divine mercy was then able to forgive 
those whom God had selected and had converted by his 
irresistible grace. 

This is the substance of Calvinism. Anything less 
than this is not Calvinism. If you say that man is not 
wholly evil by nature, but that there is some good left in 
him, then by that goodness he can help to convert him- 
self; and consequently it does not require irresistible 
grace to convert him. He also, in this case, helps to 
make his election sure, and so the Calvinistic doctrine of 
absolute Divine election drops away. 

Now, this scheme of doctrine is essentially held by all 
the great churches which claim to be Orthodox. The 
Presbyterian churches of the whole world have just met 
in a council in Philadelphia. They all hold as their 
creed the Westminster Catechism. The council refused 
to relinquish this creed or alter it. They declared it to 
be, in the main, just what they believed. 

Talk of ultra-Calvinism! Can there be any statement 
more barbarous than this: Every child born is born 
totally defiled and sinful, in consequence of the sin of the 
first man and woman. He is created by God totally evil, 
for God, I suppose, not Adam, is, after all, our creator. 
God having thus created us totally evil, will punish us 
with eternal sufferings for being so created, — except a 
few, or many of us, who are chosen to be saved, not 
because we are better than others, but simply from a 
Divine caprice. This is the doctrine of simple Calvinism, 
not of ultra-Calvinism. This is the doctrine of the creed 
held by all the Presbyterians in the United States, and 
by every Congregational church which claims to be Cal- 
vinist. It is held by the vast majority of the Baptist 
churches. The ninth article of the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England and Episcopal Church of the 
United States declares that for the original sin which is 
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in every man’s nature he deserves damnation. Another 
article teaches, with equal plainness, the doctrine of elec- 
tion. And, in truth, we may say that, of all the great 
churches called Orthodox, only the Methodist Church 
has, from the first, opposed and resisted Calvinism. Let 
the Methodists have that credit. 

No doubt very many preachers, and a vastly greater 
number of laymen in the Orthodox churches, do not 
believe any of these Calvinistic doctrines. But, as 
churches, they accept them all, proclaim them all, and, 
whenever they meet in conference or council, defend 
them all. For it is a curious fact that men, as members 
of an ecclesiastical body, will insist on retaining doctrines 
which they have long since given up as individuals. 
Thus you will scarcely find a minister of the Church of 
England who will admit that he believes the Athanasian 
Creed; and yet no convocation of that body has ever 
been willing to surrender it. It is so in the Roman 
Church. A large number of delegates to the Vatican 
Council went there wholly opposed to the doctrine of 
Papal infallibility ; yet in the final vote only one or two 
voted against it. 

So long, then, as such doctrines as these stand in the 
creeds, and so long as the churches refuse to modify 
them, it seems to me that the work of the Unitarian 
denomination is not complete. It is bound to declare 
that little children are not born totally depraved, corrupt, 
and exposed to the wrath of God. It is bound to teach 
that if we inherit evil tendencies from those who precede 
us, we inherit good tendencies too; that if every wrong 
action increases the tendency downward, every good and 
right action adds to man’s tendency upward. We are 
called on to teach that inherited evil may be, and is, a 
source of depravity, but cannot be accepted as guilt. 
Depravity which is born with us, and which runs in our 
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blood, is not something to excite God’s anger, but much 
rather his pity. Unitarianism is still needed to proclaim 
that God is the Universal Father, who has no partialities, 
no favoritism, whose sun shines on the evil and good, 
and whose rain falls on the just and unjust.. Unita- 
rianism is wanted to oppose the Calvinistic view of 
the Eternal Father, as being unchristian and false 
to the teaching of Jesus. It is needed to resist the 
dark doctrine of an eternal hell, and to declare that 
it is the Divine purpose to save every man from sin and 
misery just as soon and as much as the man himself is 
willing to co-operate in his own salvation. It is needed 
to teach that no honest error can be accounted a wrong 
in the sight of God; that he desires all men to inquire 
freely, to look for all truth, to think for themselves, and 
that God values sincerity far more than he does Ortho- 
doxy. And Unitarianism is also still needed to teach 
with greater emphasis than ever before that the only way 
of salvation is by a good life, and that in the great day 
of account we shall not be asked what we have believed, 
but what we have done; and that he who has fed the 
hungry, clothed the naked, who has been faithful, honest, 
pure, and true, will stand higher than those who only 
make loud profession ; or those who lay stress on church, 
ritual, ceremony, and a precise orthodoxy of belief: 

One of the purposes for which the Unitarian body was 
formed was to declare the simple unity of God, as against 
every form of the Trinity. The doctrine of the Trinity 
is nowhere taught in the Bible; it was unknown to the 
apostles and the early church; it did not appear until 
‘three centuries after the death of Jesus ; it was a compro- 
mise between the monotheism of the Jews and the poly- 
theism of the Greeks and Egyptians. It has been a 
stumbling-block and an obstacle in the church; it has 
confused the minds of worshippers, thrown a mystery 
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around the simple gospel of Jesus, and is contrary to all 
sound reason. 

I know that this doctrine, too, is fading slowly out of 
the Christian consciousness. It is really believed in the 
old church form by a very small part of intelligent Chris- 
tians of all denominations. It is explained away into a 
philosophical symbol by very many who claim to be Trini- 
tarians. Yet every Sunday, in every one of the two or 
three\thousand Episcopal churches in the United States, 
worship is addressed to a being unknown to the four 
Gospels, or the Epistles of Paul, Peter, James and John. 
Christian worshippers in their solemn prayers call for help 
on the “Holy, Blessed and Glorious Trinity, three 
persons and one God.” No doubt they mean to worship 
the God and Father of Jesus Christ, the one, only, 
Supreme Being. But in so sacred an act as prayer is 
anything right to be said and repeated which tends to 
confuse the mind of the worshipper, and to divert the 
thought and heart from Him who is “the one God and 
Father of all, above all, and through all, and in us all”? 
So long as this continues, the Unitarian protest has not 
become obsolete. 

But the negative work of Unitarianism is the smallest 
part of what it has done. It has taken a new view of 
Christianity, and has taught that view to all Christian 
denominations. We are taunted with being a small body. 
The pioneers in an army are a small body compared with 
the whole army corps. The acorn is a small body com- 
pared with the oak. But the few pioneers enable the 
whole army to march onward. Out of the little acorn is 
developed the majestic oak. And so Unitarianism, by 
teaching that Christianity is not a creed or a ceremony, 
or an emotion, but a life, has turned the Christian 
Church in a new direction. By declaring that the glory 
of Christ was not any metaphysical consubstantiality with 
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God, but a Divine holiness, generosity and self-forgetting 
love, it has caused Jesus to be revered and loved as 
never before. It teaches that religion was made for man, 
and not man for religion; that Christianity is here to 
save, bless, and comfort men in this life; to bring peace 
to the troubled soul ; to bring freedom to fettered minds ; 
to inspire hope, manliness, courage; to awaken the 
human mind to progress; to create a better civilization ; 
and not to appease the wrath of God, or make an atone- 
ment to his justice, so as to bring it into harmony with 
his mercy; not to enable us to escape the wrath of an 
angry God hereafter, and avoid the torments of a future 
hell. By giving this nobler view of the purpose of Chris- 
tianity Unitarianism has given a new impulse and anew 
life to the church. It has opened to it a new and better 
future. It has answered in the best way the arguments 
of unbelievers by taking from them their motives for 
unbelief. It has emphasized goodness as the essential 
element in the teaching of Jesus. It has denounced 
the heresy which disdained human goodness as being 
only mere morality. It has restored the original glory of 
~the Gospel, which consisted in making humanity the 
sister of piety. It has taught that the service of God is 
perfect freedom, and that there is no sight on earth so 
well pleasing to God as an honest, truthful, generous, self- 
forgetting man or woman. 

Is this work done? Is there not need of more of it? 
I still hear of popular preachers who declare that blood- 
shed is the one central idea of Christianity; that the 
goodness of God consisted in pardoning man when he 
had chastised his own innocent son in his place. I still 
see ecclesiastical bodies excommunicating men who think 
that the Book of Genesis or the Book of Kings was 
written a few centuries later than has commonly been 
supposed. I still see the letter of the Bible exalted above 
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its spirit, and an outcry made if anything is said against 
its geology or zodlogy, or geography, or chronology. I 
see that it still requires courage in men belonging to the 
Orthodox churches to suggest that the Father of all 
Mercies does not maintain in some part of the universe 
an eternal hell in which to torment his children forever. 
I find sensible women teaching in popular novels that a 
little child which has been baptized is safer if it dies than 
if it had not been baptized; as though God were an evil 
being who wished to hurt it, but was prevented from 
doing so by the charm of a little magical water. Here, 
to-day, in the heart of Christendom, these calumnies 
against the Infinite Father are still honestly taught to 
his children. Is there not needed one denomination at 
least to resist and oppose them? 

There is a wide and growing estrangement in most 
Christian countries between the advanced thought of 
men and their religious faith. One of the most danger- 
ous symptoms of the time is the manifest hostility of 
science to religion,—the alienation of thinking men, 
scholars, writers, from the churches. In France, Eng- 
land, Germany, this is more and more the case. Here, in 
New England, down to this time, a different spirit has 
prevailed. Our historians, our poets, our scholars, our 
scientific men have been believers in some rational and 
liberal form of Christianity. Am I mistaken in thinking 
that the teachings of Channing, Walker, Dewey, and 
their brethren have had much to do with it? I cannot 
but think that their generous views, their trust in free- 
dom, their exaltation of the Gospel to the universal plane 
of humanity and love, has helped thinking men and 
women to remain Christians. 

Yesterday I attended the funeral of my friend and 
classmate, Benjamin Peirce. He was the greatest mathe- 
matician in our land, perhaps in the world; one of the 
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first astronomers of the time; a man so profound and far- 
reaching that few were able even to follow the course of 
his thought. Brought up in the Unitarian church, he 
remained faithful to the last to his religious convictions. 
He was an humble, trusting, loving, but free and rational 
believer in the Gospel. In his mind, science and religion 
were one. His was no cold materialism, but his thought 
was filled with the life of the soul. His science was in- 
spired with spiritual convictions, and reached upward to 
God and to immortality. If Unitarianism had any part 
in producing such a result as this, does it not deserve to 
be maintained ? 

The first Unitarian church in America was established 
in Boston less than a hundred years ago. Other Unita- 
rian churches then came, till Boston and Massachusetts 
became the centre and fountain of this movement in 
behalf of liberty, humanity, and reason. Here, also, in 
Boston, began most of the reforms, benevolent and 
philanthropic, which have distinguished our time — re- 
form in education, the temperance societies, anti-slavery 
societies, prison discipline reforms, and movements to 
help the insane, the blind, and all human sufferers. Was 
this an accident, was it a chance coincidence, that where 
the religion of moral reform was taught, moral reform 
followed? The leaders of these reforms have often been 
Unitarians. Horace Mann, the leader of the educational 
reform; Dr. Howe, the friend of the blind; John Piers 
pont, the fearless advocate of temperance ; Dr. Channing, 
the champion of freedom ; Dorothea Dix, the reformer of 
prisons and insane asylums; Theodore Parker, the advo- 
cate of the slave, — these have all been Unitarians. 

And is it an accident, a chance coincidence, that the 
church which stood for freedom of thought should have 
had the honor of producing so many of the leading 
thinkers and writers of the country; historians like 
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Bancroft, Hildreth, Prescott, Motley ; poets like Bryant, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Pierpont, and many others? It not, 
then is it desirable that this source of thought and action 
should be dried up? 

Many of our young people, who have grown up amid 
these advantages, may not realize what they owe to such 
influences. Unitarians in Boston sometimes leave the 
Unitarian church and go to some other church, if they 
happen to find the preacher more to their taste. They 
have a right to do so, and if it is a question of religious 
life, they ought to do so. But before doing this, they 
should ask whether they do not owe something to 
the cause which these Unitarian churches represent. Is 
it only a question of personal satisfaction, or is it not 
also a question of truth, of freedom, of ‘progress, of 
humanity ? 

I do not claim for Unitarianism any monopoly of 
liberal and rational religion. I gladly see that in all 
denominations great numbers are to be found as inde- 
pendent thinkers, as free from all superstition, as any of 
ourselves. I thank God for the vast progress made in 
this direction within the last fifty years. But, in other 
churches, men have to struggle long for their liberty, and 
only the strongest can attain to it. “With a great sum 
they obtain this freedom.” But we Unitarians are “ free- 
born.” Other men have labored; we have entered into 
their labors. Those who have fought their way out of the 
narrow limits of their old belief, and broken the fetters of 
Orthodoxy, long retain the scars of that severe conflict. 
Often there remains in their soul a sense of bitterness, a 
feeling of prejudice against the old faith, which may 
easily carry them too far. Ought not we, who have been 
taught from childhood to see only in God our dearest 
friend, one not to be feared, but loved, who have been 
taught to read our Bible with perfect freedom, and to 
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see in Jesus a Master because he is most full of all truth 
and all goodness,—ought not we to be grateful for 
this opportunity and education? And ought we not 
to do what we can to give to others what we have 
received ? 

Hitherto, the Unitarian body has wanted organization. 
It has run to individualism, and has needed more of co- 
operative methods. It was the object of the conference 
recently held at Saratoga to introduce among us more 
of this organic life. A few years, I think, will find our 
churches much more united, active, and efficient than 
they are now. We do not want union without freedom, 
nor freedom without union; but what we need in the 
church, as in the State, is freedom and union, one and 
inseparable. 

When I entered my ministry, the first thing almost 
that I heard from my Orthodox friends was, that Unita- 
rianism was dying out. That same piece of information 
I have been receiving ever since, and that is what we are 
still being told to-day. When we saw at Saratoga some 
1500 Unitarians who had come from all parts of the 
country, drawn by their interest in their common faith, it 
did not seem as if our denomination was rapidly ap- 
proaching its end. But, however that may be, our busi- 
ness is not to ask whether we are prosperous, but whether 
we areright. It is not popularity we are seeking, but 
truth. No movement which has lifted the world, 
reformed society, helped in the progress of man, has 
ever been very popular. For a long time its supporters 
have struggled with opposition; they have been a feeble 
people; they have been taunted with their small numbers, 
their little influence. Butif they had the truth on their 
side they cared not, but went forward, sure of ultimate 
triumph. The honest man, the man who loves the truth, 
does not wait till popularity and success arrive. He is 
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willing to share in the day of small things, knowing, as 

Emerson says, that when the single man plants himself on 

his instincts, the great world at last comes round to 

him. 

“For to side with truth is noble, when we share her meagre crust; 
Ere her cause brings fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous to be just ; 


Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands aside; 
Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified.” 
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“They are able, earnest, discriminating statements of the main doctrines of 
religion, and probably as nearly representative of the views held by our body on 
these topics as any seven discourses by seven ministers could be. Indeed, their 
unities have much impressed us; and in a pretty careful study of them we hays 
found no single instance for clashing or essentially divergent statement, ’’— Uni, 
tarian Review, Boston, Mass, 


“This is a book which, if read, will give more clearly than any other single 
work the views of the Unitarian Church, as held by leading spirits of that de- 
nomination. These sermons deal so little in polemics, and are so full of the 
spirit that characterizes Christians of all creeds, that they will surprise and 
gratify the Orthodox, and enrage those ultra liberals who are nothing if not 
critical.” — Herald, New York. 


** One finds in the sermons the distinctive Unitarian beliefs, with great faith in 
humanity, reverent love of God, the holding up of Christ as a perfect human ex- 
ample of life and conduct, and an absence of nearly all doctrinal trammels, so 
far as they might affect the independent statements of personal convictions,”’ — 
Morning Star (Freewill Baptist), Dover, N. H. 


“ Of course these sermons are far above average pulpit eloquence, full of in- 
spiring sentiments, and, in several instances, of devout and tender spiritual 
meditations. They are more to be criticised for what is lacking than for what 
is written.” — Zion’s Herald (Methodist), Boston. 

“*From the perusal of this neatly got-up little book it will be seen that, not- 
withstanding the spread of radicalism, there are quite a number of things which 
Unitarians continue to believe, and that some, at all events, of their teachers 
are not so far removed from Orthodox views as may generally be supposed.” — 
Evening Traveller, Boston. 

“The sermons were intended to be addressed, not especially to scholars and 
theologians, but to the people; and the overflowing audiences that went up to 
hear these discourses, and the interest they developed in Washington at the time 
of their delivery, renders it probable that the interest to learn of the Unitarian 
tenets remains unabated.’’ — Chronicle, Portsmouth, N. H. 


“‘They well set forth the primal basis of the Unitarian belief, and the work is 
a convenient one for instruction in any community.” — Commonwealth, Boston. 


‘« The cheapness of the volume and the eminent names of the writers will 
probably give it a wide circulation.””— Bookseller, New York. 


** As the expression of the views of representative Unitarian clergymen on 
Tondomenta) doctrines, this* little book must command attention.”’— Journal, 
‘aston, 


“These discourses were written and delivered by some of the foremost men 
of the Unitarian denomination.” — Spy, Worcester, Mass. 


‘‘ The volume is typographically very neat, and is tastefully bound.’’ — Post, 
Boston. 


“ These sermons are all fresh, popular, and manly.”’— Republican, Springfield, 
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This little volume has a great deal in it that will be welcome to thinking men of 
all sects, whether they accept its conclusions or not. It deals in a fresh, vigorous, 
manly way with topics which just now are of the utmost interest to all Christians. — 
Tribune, New York. 

Whatever views may be entertained of the theological beliefs of James Freeman 
Clarke, his stoutest opponent must concede to him frankness and simplicity of 
statement, a power of condensation which is well-nigh marvellous, a style in writing 
which is fairly fascinating, and a scholarly manner which never leads him to invective, 
and never carries him beyond the bounds of dignity. — Tribune, Chicago, Ii. 

No man is surer se an audience than James Freeman Clarke. Having no 
party to speak of that exactly follows him, all parties in theology are his debtors. . . . 
The first part of the book might be circulated by an Orthodox tract society without 
offence; and, indeed, so good a tract on theism for popular reading cannot be found. 
— Independent, New York. < : 

When, having climbed under his guidance from atheism to theism, and from 
theism to a spiritual Christianity, we sat down to his closing book, ‘From the Letter 
to the Spirit,” we read under a spell of fascination which few religious treatises pos- 
sess, and with a constant though unuttered ‘‘ Amen” rising in our hearts. Christian- 
ity is more than acreed. From not a few points in Mr. Clarke’s creed our judgment 
dissents; to the generous catholicity of his Christianity we yield our most cordial 
assent. — Christian Union (Henry Ward Beecher’s paper), New York. 

The literary merits of the volume, as of Dr. Clarke’s writings generally, are very 
great. He has the art of putting things in a way to make the truths he favors most 
aurackre; and the errors he opposes most absurd. — Coxgregationalist | Trinitarian), 

oston. 

_The arguments against atheism and free religion are forcible; the style is clear, 
a little ornate, and quite vigorous; and the spirit of the work is commendable. Its 
treatment of Romanism is fair; and we think that this part of the book will meet 
with general favor among Protestants. — Western Christian Advocate (Methodist), 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This volume is a clear and able defence of Christianity, as understood by con- 
servative Unitarians, against the assaults of the atheists, the free religionists, and the 
Romanists. Eyen those who do not agree with the author will find a suggestive 
book. — Christian Evra (Baptist), Boston. c 

We feel an obligation to Mr. Clarke for his work which we can but inadequately 
express. He has done the cause of Christian truth great service. His book must 
make a strong impression on every fair mind. . . . He has none of the heat of the 
partisan, and none of the extravagance of the sentimentalist. The reader is impressed 
everywhere with the strength and the breadth of the mind that claims his attention. — 
Universalist, Boston. 

There are hundreds of thousands of men and women in our country who would 
find in this book, if it could be brought to their notice, the light and help which they 
need in regard to the great problems of religion. We hope it may have the widest 
Possible circulation. — Liberal Christian, New Vork. 
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TyricaL Cuurcu CovENANT. 


Tn the love of the truth, and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for 
the worship of God and the service of man. 


Our DECLARATION 


(As expressed in the By-Laws of the American Unitarian Association). 


“The object of the American Unitarian Association shall be to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christianity ; 
and all Unitarian Christians shall be invited to unite and co-operate 
with it for that purpose.” 


(As expressed by the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Ohristian 
Churches, at Saratoga, N. Y., in 1894.) 


“These Churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accord- 
ance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in love to 
God and love to man. 

“The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing 
in this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing 
from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims.” 


SPIRITUAL CHRISTIANITY. 


“ Now WE HAVE RECEIVED NOT THE SPIRIT OF THE WORLD, BUT THE 
SPIRIT WHICH IS OF GOD; THAT WE MIGHT KNOW THE THINGS 
THAT ARE FREELY GIVEN TO US OF GoD.” —1, Cor. ii. 12. 


“THE SPIRIT ITSELF BEARETH WITNESS WITH OUR SPIRIT THAT WE 
ARE THE CHILDREN OF GOD; AND IF CHILDREN, THEN HEIRS; 
HEIRS OF GOD, AND JOINT HEIRS WITH CHRIST.” — Romans, viii. 
IG fe 


“THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT IS IN ALL GOODNESS, AND RIGHTE- 
OUSNESS, AND TRUTH.” — Ephesians, v. 9. 


THe clergymen who have spoken in the course of lec- 
tures that is to be closed to-night, have had each a 
definite scheme or outline of religious thought to support 
and commend. I am asked to speak not in exposition or 
defence of any theological articles or confession, but, so 
far as I am able, of Spiritual Christianity, which is inde- 
pendent of institutions and systems, which is the sub- 
stance and soul in all creeds and organizations, which 
declares itself not through councils and catechisms, but 
through worship and life, and by which, as a common 
vitality through diverse fractions, the Church, out of many 
members, is made one body. 

Is there any such common penetrative and vivifying 
Christianity as this? The question is put to us with 
peculiar emphasis, and should awaken peculiar interest 
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at the close of a series of discourses, in which men of 
widely different theologies, and all representing modern 
parties and organizations, too, have been heard. The 
names, Methodist, Universalist, Episcopalian, Baptist, 
Unitarian, Calvinist, Congregationalist, have not the 
savor of antiquity. They stand for organizations and 
creeds that are of recent date. Not one of them suggests 
a scheme of religious thought that is coincident with the 
belief of the Church in the first half of the second century. 
My own conviction is that not one of them clearly inter- 
prets and reproduces the theology of St. Paul. The sects 
which those names represent have all produced men, 
within this century, as consecrated as any that shine in 
the annals of saintliness and service,— men equally 
devoted, out of love to God and man, to the peculiarities 
of their belief. Yet their creeds are hostile and contra- 
dictory, their churches have sometimes been at war, and 
they are all summarily condemned in dogma and polity 
as heretic and alien, equally blind, impotent, and grace- 
less, by the oldest branch of historic Christendom. 

Is there any theory of Christianity that, in spite of 
doctrinal and ritual diversities, will bring all these parties 
within the pale of substantial truth, and that will justify 
them against the anathema of the oldest and most power- 
ful of the churches? Is there any theory, — not of shal- 
low compromise, emptying Christianity of its deepest 
significance for the sake of superficial and sterile tolera- 
tion, — but deep as well as generous, penetrating to the 
very vitals of the Gospel, — that will accept all these par- 
ties, young as they are, discordant as their intellectual 
confessions seem, and dispose them into a large historic 
choir of the Spirit ? 

If Christianity is involved with any precise scheme of 
dogmas that must be symmetrically proportioned as the 
condition of its redeeming power, then not more than 
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one sect out of the scores that have attempted to mould 
infinite truth can be considered its organ. If it flows 
only in the channels of institutions, and cannot leap out 
of the conductors of sacraments and clergy, then no 
liberal and comprehensive conception of church history 
can be tolerated ; and we must hasten for salvation within 
the walls which the Spirit refuses to overpass. Or, 
still further, if the mental acceptance of one or two prom- 
inent doctrines, such as the Trinity, or the sacrificial 
death of Jesus as a satisfaction to God or to His law, is 
indispensable, —if the redeeming energy of the Spirit 
concentrates and restricts itself within the range of belief 
in these doctrines, —then all Unitarian excellence and 
experience must be stricken from the trophies and pro- 
tection of Christianity, as false blossoms in the vineyard, 
void of the beauty and the fragrance of grace. 

What, then, is to be our starting-point, our position of 
survey over Christendom? Our conception of Spiritual 
Christianity, of its credentials and fruits to-day, and of 
the partnership in it of unconsonant believers, must be 
characterized and measured by our estimate of what 
Christianity was in its origin, what its vital centre was 
in the Apostolic age, and by what agencies it was to be 
sustained in society. 


THH ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY. 


To the question of what Christianity was in its origin, 
only the highest answer, it seems to me, is the adequate 
answer. It was the communication of life to the race 
from the heavens. It was not a philosophy, a reaching up 
of the human intellect through Jesus, James, and Paul to 
the attainment of a little higher truth and a little more 
truth than had been mastered before; but an unsealing 
of the treasury of the skies, an overflow into time of 
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the infinite light and grace to illumine and regenerate 
the world. 

We have had in recent years rationalistic explanations, 
and naturalistic theories of the substance and origin of 
Christianity. Many of them have been invested with 
great learning and urged with remarkable ability. They 
have been provoked, no doubt, by the rigid and supersti- 
tious estimates of records and inspiration in the Protestant 
church; and there can be little question that they will 
lead to. a more comprehensive conception of the forces and 
the historic channels of Christianity than the mind of the 
Church has ever held. But as an explanation of the 
Christian religion, and of its relations past, present, and 
prospective, to civilization and the spiritual life of man, 
rationalism is unsatisfactory and shallow. Christianity was 
the communication of divine power to humanity by the 
unfolding from God of more of the eternal love and truth, 
and the organization into society of a grace that should 
strive against all the energies of evil, working as celestial 
leaven in the earthly meal. 

This disclosure of the highest truth from the heavens 
was first made, this renovating tide into the arteries of a 
corrupt and collapsing world was first poured, through 
Jesus Christ. He came that we “might have life, and 
have it more abundantly.” It seems to me that we mis- 
understand his mission, unless we see that, in his ministry 
and person, God came by organic contact into history, so 
that then the great hour of revival and redemption struck 
for humanity. But we equally misread the characteris- 
tics of his faith, if we do not see that he himself never 
announced any theory of his personality and pre-existent 
rank as vitally connected with his religion, —to be made 
a test of sound faith, a proper measure of fellowship, or a 
condition of receiving and transmitting the regenerating 
power which he inaugurated among men. 
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PAUL’S DOCTRINE OF THE SPIRIT. 


After he passed from the world, the Church began to 
widen beyond Syrian boundaries and the lines of the 
Old Testament tradition. And then the greatest of the 
Apostles published the doctrine, and wrought in the 
power of it, that the Church was to live by the immediate 
reception and diffusion of the Holy Spirit. We do not 
generally appreciate or perceive the sweep and implica- 
tions of St. Paul’s thought in this respect. Christianity, 
to his mind, was the communication of a power to human 
souls, through Christ, which revealed God directly as the 
Father, and wakened the dormant spiritual capacities to 
intense life. It did this, not by declaring truth abstractly 
and outwardly, but by lifting the soul into fellowship 
with the Divine; making it a joint-heir of God with Christ ; 
delivering it from bondage to sin and the slavish service 
of an unsympathetic and blasting law by the supply of a 
celestial strength that raised it to the disposition of free 
and joyous consecration to the Infinite love. 

How else shall we read these passages from the Epistles ? 
“ We have the mind of the Spirit.” “Ye are not in the 
flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell 

-in you.” “The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit, that we are the children of God.” “We have re- 
ceived not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is 
of God; that we might know the things that are freely 
given to us of God.” “Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you?” “Know ye not that your body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost, which ye have of God?” “Eye hath 

“not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him. But God hath revealed them unto 
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us by His Spirit; for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, 
the deep things of God.” ‘“ We know not what we should 
pray for as we ought; but the Spirit itself maketh inter- 
cession for us with groanings which cannot be uttered.” 

Thus Christianity in its first promulgation by St. Paul 
was a very different thing from a preceptive religion. It 
was not involved at all with questions of documents. 
It was not implicated with the veracity of every paragraph 
of memorabilia. It was not pledged to theories of the 
plenary and verbal inspiration of narratives that differ in 
a hundred instances of incident and detail. Neither do 
we find St. Paul honoring the conception which a large 
class of Unitarians have worked out, that the study of 
the life cf Jesus as an example was to be the practical 
and redeeming force of the Gospel. The four biographies 
were not written when he preached. His own letters 
were the earliest documents of our New Testament. And 
so it was impossible for him to hold the modern “ evan- 
gelical” conception of Christianity as a legacy of celestial 
life; of inspiration in archives, and verified by affidavits ; 
and of the New Testament as a parchment protocol of the 
Holy Ghost, enclosing the finished and final truth on 
which Christendom is to live forever. 

If St. Paul could have looked forward into the eigh- 
teenth century from his preaching, how would he have 
been amazed at the general bondage of the Christian 
mind. We are taught to regard the gospel as @ wil, 
published once from heaven, recorded by four tran- 
scribers, with various Apostolic codicils, which a believ- 
ing man is to read over in seasons of despondency. In 
this way his personal inability to know anything imme- 
diately of infinite truth may be compensated by verbal 
testimony about God, and his duty, and what Christ once 
wrought for him, and what definite good is yet in store 
for him. And thus he may begin or strengthen a life of 
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anticipation, which is what is usually meant by the life of 
faith! St. Paul could not have dreamed that the Church 
would ever lapse into such a memorial theory of eternal 
life, — into what a living Orthodox writer (living, in every 
sense of the word) has aptly called “a second-hand 
religion, a notional religion, distant and dry.” 

The power and value of Christ to him were that he 
had opened new avenues for a direct access of the Divine 
Spirit to the soul of man. The grace which Christ insti- 
tuted as the public and constant dispensation from the 
infinite life for all who were willing to receive it, was 
of unspeakably more moment to him than the recorded 
fragments of his earthly biography. He held that Chris- 
tians were to derive their deepest truth, their comfort 
and their quickening, and their assurance of eternal 
things, from that, and not from any cunningly coupled 
paragraphs of sacred tradition, or collated mosaic-work 
of texts. Over him, and over the whole Church, in his - 
view, was the cross, or rather the figure of Him who bore 
its pain, and despised its shame, set in the gloom of the 
pharisaic and heathen sky. Through that sacred form 
the beams of infinite truth poured, with the expression 
of love, wide over the world. Penitence for sin, and faith 
in the Ineffable grace, purged the eyes of the soul, pagan 
or Jew, so that it could see more and more clearly that 
glorious fissure in the black and chilly night, and be sure 
of the infinite love by direct vision, and receive its beams 
into the bosom as a cordial power. 

God was no longer to the Apostle’s thought a dread 
Monarch, the haughty Czar of the universe, dwelling in 
unapproachable isolation ; no frosty Holiness, reserving 
himself from the polluting touch of human evil; no om- 
nipotent Chancellor of the moral realm, administering 
justice according to technical covenants, and holding a 
bankrupt humanity to what is “ nominated in the bond ;” 
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no exclusive Patron of one race, accounting all others ~ 
abominable and accursed forever; no omniscient and micro- 
scopic Critic apportioning His favor according to the 
nice Pharisaic etiquette of the distant addresses to Him. 
He was a present, intimate, gracious, and cleansing Spirit. 
He had cloven the thick firmament of a common iniquity, 
to come near the dark and alien world with His energy 
and love. The cross and the form of Jesus set in the 
zenith of the spiritual heavens were the medium, to give 
“the light of the knowledge of the glory of God,” 
shrouded before, and to publish His common grace to all 
nations. Through that figure, incorporating and coloring 
the Infinite glory that blazed behind it, and diffusing it 
to all the spaces of the moral world, the soul obtained at 
once the knowledge of the conspiring agencies of redemp- 
tion, — Father, Son, and Spirit, — and walked in newness 
of life in an illuminated world. 

I must not, and need not, pause here to outline more 
definitely the Christology of St. Paul, or to refer to sub- 
sidiary doctrines in his pages. All that is now essentiad 
for us to see is, that the characteristic of St. Paul’s con- 
ception of Christ as a permanent force in the world was 
the gift of the Spirit, through the ministry and triumph of 
Christ, as a new organic power upon souls. By the re- 
ception of this a man was enabled to live a free, filial, 
and victorious life in the world. The soul obtained parti. 
cipation in the Divine life. A faculty higher than the 
natural understanding was awakened and sustained. A 
life in the atmosphere of the Spirit was the reward and 
seal of a real conversion to Christian Truth. Through 
repentance for sin, and the inmost acknowledgment of 
Jesus as the representative of Infinite grace, the inward 
doors of the soul were opened, and windows were set in 
its prison walls. The very radiance and breath of the 
Infinite which Christ had brought into the world by his 
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ministry, and for which he had opened larger channels 
through his cross, his conquest of death, and his ascension, 
were diffused into the mind, and conscience, and heart of 
the disciple. He was no longer a servant, but was adopted 
into the Divine household. It was his privilege then to 
stand in the same relations towards God that Christ did, 
—as a son of the everlasting love. By prayer and service 
the Holy Spirit came into the soul, according to the 
Apostle’s thought, in larger streams. It showed the man 
his duty by immediate light. It pledged and invigorated 
his will, and sweetened his affections, and increased his joy. 
It lifted him above trials and sorrows, and was stronger 
in him than the whole outward world. He could say 
“TJ reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be re- 
vealed in us.” It made him sure of God’s existence and 
goodness, of eternity and the love of God in eternity, by 
present revelation, —just as the ear is sure of melody, 
just as the eye is sure of light, and of the deeps of heaven, 
and the trembling stars. The soul became, as it were, 
according to another figure of the Apostle, a member or 
fibre of the very body of Jesus. And it no more needed 
outward and logical testimony of spiritual things, than 
the finger, warmed and moved by the life-currents of the 
heart and the purposes of the brain would need, if it were 
self-conscious, some external proof that it is in connection 
with the soul. 

This generous and inspiring, yet humbling and search- 
ing truth, around which the Church of Christ was organ- 
ized in the Apostolic days, is the truth by which it is still 
kept alive. Through this alone it can grow and triumph. 
When it talks its early and native tongue, Christianity 
tells us that the soul is the receptacle of the Spirit. It 
tells us that the purpose of revelation is fulfilled when it 
-has prepared the soul, by cleansing it of sin, to re- 
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ceive, and rejoice in, and live out the Divine essence 
and breath. It invites us “to know the things that 
are freely given to us of God.” It shows us that the 
words of Jesus in the four Gospels, before they were 
written or uttered, were inward assurances made to his 
soul of the reality and laws of the spiritual world, of the 
true and blessed life, and the Eternal love. And it would 
lift us to a state of heart in which we shall see those 
words loosened again into light. It would not only make 
us believe in the faith of Jesus, but by a faith kindred 
with his. It would have us stand on the other side of 
the New Testament, in the light of the Spirit that pours 
through its letters and pages, that we may see the book 
to be far less than the rays of which its chapters are the 
media. 

The vital reception of Christianity, therefore, in its 
highest power — a power kindred with that which thrilled 
St. Paul —is shown in the soul’s experience of the near- 
ness and friendship of the Infinite Spirit. When aman ~ 
comes to the knowledge that God is not far off but nearer 
to his soul than He can be to the material world; when 
he learns that He is not hostile but cordial, that His 
frown when the heart is alien is the highest merey and His 
wrath is grace; when he sees that distance from this 
Paternal love in the choice of evil is slavery, and wretch- 
edness, and spiritual death, and, with a faith that purifies 
and justifies at once, pledges himself to the divine sanctity 
and compassion for all service and trust; when in the 
fulfilment of that great vow he lives in a deepening rey- 
erence for justice, a regard for truth that grows ever 
more devout, a sensitive recoil from evil, and above all a 
love that pours blessings and a sweet atmosphere of 
charity into society; when still further, feeling that God 
by His indwelling Spirit is the substance and support of 
his dearest life, the man sees the whole world illumined, so . 
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that the Eternal shines everywhere through the temporal, 
and nature is only the vesture or language of Spirit, and 
nothing is so certain as God’s thought and providence 
in all things; and when such sense of the Infinite and 
such vision prompt and nourish humility and prayer- 
fulness in the heart, and life becomes a sacrifice of thanks- 
giving, and a peace which death does not threaten and 
which sorrow cannot break broods in the sanctuaries of 
the soul,—then there is an echo in our century to the 
experience of Paul who found the supreme privilege and 
bliss of his faith in Jesus in the spring which it stimulated 
him to make from the earth and its darkness, and the law 
and its bondage, into the light and the arms of Infinite 
Grace. 

There are very few who reach such a state as this. 
But we all need it to answer the end of our being, and to 
satisfy the deepest thirst of an awakened moral nature. 
We were all born from the Eternal life. And we receive 
our inheritance only when we begin consciously, and by 
consecration, to draw our innermost life from God. We 
feed on husks, we live in shadows, we drink from no un- 
drainable fountains, until the immortal principle is so far 
stimulated by the Divine quickening, that the germ and 
promise of such an experience of the Infinite life and ac- 
ceptance is in the soul. 

And it matters not how the nature acquires that 
quickening. It matters not by what immediate agency 
we are borne up into a consecrated state, and the vision 
of Divine things, and the joy of the Spirit. It may be 
by the slow intermixing of grace in domestic education. 
It may be, in adult years, by deepening experience of 
unrest in the satisfactions which the world gives when 
the forces of life are prosperous. It may be by the 
gnawing sense of bondage in corrupt habits. It may be 
by the torment bubbling up through memory from some 
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crime. It may be by the pain of bereaved affections. 
Meditation on the swiftness, the shadows, and the mys- 
teries of existence here, may impel the heart to it. Or 
some reading of the New Testament, when the letter, 
instead of encrusting the truth, blazes with immeasurable 
meaning, may drive the soul to it. Or the study of some 
devoted man’s biography, or the hearing of some awaken- 
ing religious eloquence, may supply the last stimulant for 
which the Spirit waited. Methods are innumerable. Meth- 
ods are indifferent. To get the soul aroused, to get the 
will polarized by the currents of heaven, to get selfishness 
smitten from conscious or unconscious control of the 
heart, and love installed there as the vivifying force, to 
get the man on the side of truth, an organ of justice, a 
helper of the oppressed, a channel of charity, a pillar of 
righteousness, a child of God in the dedication of his 
powers, and a direct recipient of the divine forgiveness, 
light, and favor, by the uncovering of his once shrouded 
soul to the breath and beams of the Spirit, — this is what 
is needed; this, however it be wrought, is what Christ 
welcomes and rejoices over in the world of substance, as 
one of the blessed sequences of his ministry; this is a vital 
appropriation of the truth and grace he instituted ; this is 
a modern victory of the Holy Ghost. 


NO PARTICULAR DOGMAS ESSENTIAL, 


Now, when we see that Spiritual Christianity is manifest 
in a life of freely consecrated service to the Almighty 
Father, whose character was revealed through Christ, and 
whose Spirit struggles with every soul, we must see that 
the quickening power of it is not indissolubly involved 
with any of the dogmas that divide and classify Christen- 
dom. A great many persons seem to believe that a con- 
viction of the separate personality of the Holy Spirit is 
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essential to a reception of it. And it is no offence against 
charity to say that a large portion of the religious teachers 
in the Protestant world would look with suspicion upon 
any statement of a Christian faith and experience that is 
not moulded in the stereotyped vocabulary of the “ evan- 
gelical” metaphysics of redemption. The life, however 
devout and consciously embosomed in the Infinite Spirit, 
is felt to be spurious, if it is not coined into verbal expres- 
sion out of their pinched glossary of grace, —as it is said 
that a prominent preacher of an antagonistic sect pro- 
nounced one of the most devoted men whom the Unita- 
rian Church has nurtured —now gone to his reward — 
“the best counterfeit of a Christian that was ever seen.” 
We all need to see that the lexicon of the Spirit is a 
polyglot, and of marvellous compass, too. All the creeds, 
broken up into words and distributed, would not make a 
tithe of its vernacular. 

In its first movement in Christian history the Spirit 
was unfettered by creeds in the modern sense. St. Paul 
had no theology, according to our use of* that term, and 
no literature, to impose as law for the Church and as 
the channel of grace in the future of Christendom. He 
struggled with all his fervor to get the idea of a free and 
common communication of the Divine Spirit to all races, 
through a risen head of our humanity, enthroned over the 
whole Christian mind as its only mental creed and bond. 
What we call his theology was mostly his interpretation 
of the religious records and movements of the past, — 
and that for an immediate, pressing, and temporary issue. 
He strove to prove to the Jewish half of the Church that, 
out of their own documents, they were condemned for 
exclusiveness in denying the equal interest in all nations 
by the plan of Infinite Providence ; that their own his- 
toric books and covenants hinted and forecast a grace to 
- be manifested, on terms of faith, and not of blood, to 
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every nation. When this opposition on the part of the 
Jews and Jewish converts was once removed as a prac- 
tical embarrassment of the broad and simple organization 
of Christendom into one moral body, he would leave the 
Church in the open day of the Divine Spirit. The most 
of the Epistle to the Romans was aimed as a practical blow 
at the Pharisaic creed and tradition within the Church ; 
for that stood in the way of the willingness to acknowledge 
the free dispensation of God’s grace and breath to every 
man, Gentile as well as Hebrew, that was willing to re- 
nounce his sins and believe in Eternal love. And St. Paul 
would have accounted that Epistle perfectly successful in 
its purpose, if it had left the Church with no dogma but 
the risen Christ as a representative and channel of a 
Spirit pouring from God into humanity to renew, con- 
secrate, and illumine every nature that would open itself 
to its power. 

And the New Testament documents taken together do 
not present avy shapen, interlocked, symmetrical system 
of Christianity to the understanding. They were never 
intended to fix the form, and to configure infinite truth 
for the intellect of a Church that was to endure thousands 
of years in an advancing civilization. It is very difficult 
for any scholar, studying the facts without prejudice, to 
make the philosophy of religion by St. James coincide 
with that of St. Paul; or the metaphysical estimate of 
Jesus’ rank in St. Mark equivalent with that in St. John; 
or the conceptions of the Church in the Apocalypse and 
in Galatians identical. We do not get the light of theo- 
logical science in equal clearness, or in harmonious hues, 
from those fragments of the primitive thought of the 
Church. But we do get the Spirit through them in uni- 
form intensity. They give us truth of the eternal order; 
heat, and electric currents, and charges from the invisible 
world, in equal measures. Of what consequence is it how 
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adequately or how accordantly they convey the percep- 
tions of the infinite reason in the mysteries of theology, 
if they flood us with the deeper truth of the infinite 
essence ; if they are batteries for shedding the “powers 
of the world to come” on the torpid conscience, the dis- 
loyal or flaceid will, the corrupt imagination, the wither- 
ing heart ; if they make us feel the holiness, the justice, 
the unsounded charity of God; if they restore the pro- 
portions of things to our moral vision, reducing this world 
to a speck within the soul’s world, and curtained from it 
by a film that may break for us to-morrow ? 

Ah, how brutally those marvellous records have been 
treated under our theories of a minute and infallible in- 
tellectual inspiration! How men have crushed and cut 
them to make poetry, and precept and vision, and mystic 
vagueness of utterance, and oriental hyperbole, and hot 
rhetoric for an emergency, and well-weighed judgments, 
and lyric raptures, fit together like the puzzle-maps of 
wood with which children play, into an outlined chart of 
Eternal Wisdom, consistent and complete! Is it not more 
reverent and wise to look at those chapters as fragmentary 
scrolls of an inspiration that breathed the forces, and not 
the science, of the Infinite into the first generation of 
Christendom? Shall we not see them set around the 
pure splendor of the Spirit, deeply tinged with different 
human temperaments, as types of the diverse genius 
_ which the Gospel has sanctified in history ? Shall we not 
let them show the riches of its light, and pour it, now 
in the strong moral colors of the Synoptics, now in 
the paler meditative tints of the fourth biography, now 
through the literature of faith as the central sentiment, 
now through the portraiture of a heroic will, now through 
an unfolded experience of a love that reclines on the 
sunny bosom of Infinite tenderness, now through the rapt 
longing and expectation of the melting of these flimsy 
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time-walls, to let in the fierce justice and final peace of 
the millennial day ? 

Are we told that these records are all in unison, 
since they all make Christ the centre of their theology, 
and the channel of the highest truth and merey? So 
they do. But shall we not see through what different 
visions of his outline and majesty the Spirit streamed 
upon them? There is the Prophet-Christ of Matthew; 
the Logos-Christ of John; the Ethnic and Mediatorial 
Christ of Paul; the Judicial Christ of James ; the Priestly 
Christ of the Hebrews; the Administrative and Imperial 
Christ of the Revelation, with eyes as a flame of fire, and 
seven stars in his right hand. Through these conceptions 
of the Son of Man, equally vivid, but drawn on unequal 
scales of official grandeur, and variously hued, the re- 
deeming truth gushed into the souls of the earliest 
teachers of Christendom, and then into the Church. 
It was prophetic thus of the fulness of nourishment in 
Christianity for all temperaments, and the freedom to be 
granted to all future ages in conceiving of the propor- 
tions of Christ as the channel of the Holy Ghost. 

And we have a right to say now, in the interest of vital 
Christianity, that all theories of Christ’s rank and office, 
and all catechism and creeds, are indifferent to the Spirit, 
so far as they belong to the speculative science of the In- 
finite, or to the philosophical interpretation of Scripture. 
This is the great question: how near is the man to the 
Spirit of God ? how closely does the Christ he believes in 
bring him to the Infinite? how richly does he interpret to 
him the character of the Almighty — his equity, his provi- 
dence, his interest in righteousness, his love? It is 
working truth, truth for redemption, truth that cleanses 
the passions, truth that burns the clouded conscience, 
truth that wrenches the cowardly will, truth that knocks 
at the heart with sweet and serious pleading, in which 
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the Spirit hides. A notional Trinity or a notional Unity 
it cares not for, any more than it cares for your con- 
ception of how many strata are in the surface of the 
globe, or how the sun’s light is connected with his 
substance. : 

When the doctrine of the Trinity represents to you, 
and brings to a focus upon your soul, the truths that God 
is the substance and patron of all law and righteousness, 
that He is unspeakably hostile to all evil, that He has 
come into history through a perfect form of our humanity 
to break the power of evil, and that His Spirit is now the 
quickening impulse of all private excellence and public 
good, — you believe in a religion essentially true, a per- 
fect religion. And if you feel that a change in that con- 
ception of the Infinite to a belief in the Unity of the 
divine nature would make God more distant, and the 
authority of Christianity less potent, and its grace more 
pallid, and the earth a less serious and sacred spot in 
immensity, then, although I were sure that the statement 
of the divine Unity is true, I should pray Heaven that you 
might not be brought to see it; for you would only gain 
a truth of arithmetic, and might lose a truth of life. But 
if you find that your Unitarian neighbor feels the Spirit 
of God no less near, and His law no less sacred, and His 
love no less deep, and Christianity no less manifestly a 
movement of grace, through his conception of Christ ; 
and if his life is no less consecrated, and pours out no less 
of integrity, and bounty, and filial fragrance, do you not 
see that the Spirit passes through his dogma to his heart, 
just as it has through yours? 

There may be fifty doctrines of the Spirit; as there 
may be fifty theories of the light, and of how it is gener- 
ated from the sun, and of how its beam is stranded, and 
of how fast it travels to the earth, and of how it gains 
entrance to the human eye. There is only one science of 
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the Spirit; as there is only one science, or accurate con- 
ception, of the origin, structure, speed, and office of the 
sunshine. But the fact of the presence of the light, of its 
institution in this world, through the sun, by providential 
goodness, and of the equal dependence of everybody 
upon it for sight and enjoyment, are not altered by the 
theories which human beings hold. We all live in the 
vast natural church of light, whether we have Newton’s 
conception, or Young’s conception, or Goethe’s conception 
of its cause and composition; nay, whether or not we 
have cared to work out any conception of these. And 
the man with the inadequate theory, or the false theory, 
or no theory, sees just as well as the man with the true 
one, if he conforms to the practical laws of vision. 

It is the spiritual truth which looks through the creed 
that is the all-important element so far as the person is 
concerned. Ah, we cannot tell by the written confession 
what the vital characteristics of the man’s faith or of his 
belief are. St. Paul determined to know no other formula 
than the Cross of Christ. But what did it mean to him? 
We have seen that it meant the breaking out of divine 
love towards all mankind; it meant the equal spiritual 
rights of all races ; it meant a perfect moral providence ; 
it meant the condemnation of Pharisaism as high treason 
against humanity ; it meant the abolition of all covenant- 
grace ; it meant that humility, charity, self-sacrifice, is the 
law of the moral universe; it meant that men need no 
more pine here as prisoners, but could burst through faith 
“into the air of that supernatural life which God lives 
eternally.” In a word, it meant just the opposite of the 
system into which the old school Calvinism has petrified 
the Epistle to the Romans. The Cross of Christ is thus 
preached now in the Trinitarian Church by men like 
Bushnell, and Kingsley, and Maurice, and Robertson, and 
Stanley, and is interpreted thus by theologians like 
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Jowett, and scholars like Bunsen; and it is the sign of the 
purest faith and most adequate conception of Christianity 
in our time. Other men preach the Cross of Christ, and it 
means horror more than inspiration, wrath more than 
grace, doom more than deliverance, partiality instead of 
universality, Infinite hatred more than pity; for the 
little light that leaks through it into history from the 
heart of Christ, and falls upon the sparse elect, only 
relieves the black background of Omnipotent law, and 
enables us to take the awful census of the damned. 

We repeat that it is the spiritual expression that steals 
through our dogma, the fulness with which it interprets 
the holy character and searching influence of God, the 
nearness it makes us feel of the eternal world to our 
world, and not simply its logical accuracy, that attests 
the vital presence of the Spirit in it. The soul is reached 
religiously by methods of art, rather than by methods of 
science. It is the amount of quickening truth with which 
our creed is translucent that helps us, — just as it is the 
sweetness and depth of saintly beauty, and not the literal, 
historic, or possible verity of the person or the scene, that 
moves us in one of Raffaelle’s groups, and advances art. 
If the doctrine of an evil nature makes you feel more 
intensely the wrong, wretchedness, and peril of sin, and 
makes you a watchful and prayerful man, you are prac- 
tically nearer to the truth than your Unitarian friend who 
denies the Church doctrine of the fall of Adam, holds 
that sin is a personal perversion of the will, and has no 
deep consciousness of the guilt and poverty of alienation 
from God. He holds, I should say, the secular truth of 
the case ; you the internal and essential truth. But with 
his convictions, even though they be erroneous, if he is 
no less sensitive than you to a violation of truth, to a 
stain on his integrity, to passing an uncharitable judg. 
ment, or circulating a slander, or bolstering iniquity by a 
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vote, or being found in any way hostile to God, and 
keeps his soul open to the divine life for purification and 
strength, — both of you have the essential truth., The 
Spirit is equally near you. It uses your dogma with 
equal readiness, and with indifference to its philosophic 
validity or weakness. 

I do not argue that truth of creed is unimportant. Ido 
not say that a symmetrical and pure theology, an ade- 
quate intellectual interpretation of the office of Christ and 
the meaning of Christianity, 1s not a most desirable thing. 
But I say that unless a man values and uses his concep- 
tion of Christ, or his creed, as a medium of the Spirit, as 
a lens to condense the radiance of the everlasting world 
upon his soul, a perfect surface-belief is of no account. 
Some creeds have truth and little power; others have 
power and very little truth. The men of science tell us 
now that there is a very subtile chemical energy in the 
sun-ray —as it were, the soul of it — which is different 
from its light-giving and its heating properties. Certain 
glasses stained dark-blue will admit scarcely any light, 
and yet will offer no interruption to the passage of this 
mysterious force. On the contrary, a yellow glass, which 
transmits almost undiminished the intensity of the light, 
will completely cut off this chemical principle, whatever 
it be. So we cannot fail to see how some head-créeds of 
darkest blue, that one would think must make the uni- 
verse dismal and life a bitter bondage, will transmit the 
vital effluence of the Holy Spirit to many a believer’s 
heart. While other people may diffuse and live in the 
full intellectual radiance of a true philosophy of the 
Gospel, and receive through it nothing of that thrilling 
energy which is twisted in with the pure light of Eternity, 
and in which the Gospel attests its power. So that the 
important question is, not what we think of the Holy 
Spirit, but what the Spirit thinks of us, and of the truth 
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we have worked into form. Does God use it for his re- 
generative purposes? Does He make it the medium of 
His most secret and quickening grace ? 

Of course, we ought to have both pure light and vital 
power. The success of Christianity as a general force, is 
obstructed sadly, I believe, by the false interpretations of 
Scripture, the harsh metaphysics of God and his govern- 
ment, and the distorted philosophy of the spiritual world 
and of life, that are preached in connection with it. There 
are thousands within the fold of the Trinitarian organiza- 
tions who are regenerated by the spirit that finds its way 
through their bitterest formulas. The intellectual grim- 
ness of the formulas is pushed into the background for 
them. But we ought not to overlook the fact that other 
thousands are repelled from religion, and are either made 
more worldly, or are driven out into a cold natural good- 
ness, by the intellectual extravagances of utter depravity, 
and a selfish Infinite, and an arbitrary doom of eternal 
punishment for a single sin, which the creeds exhibit to 
their reason, and which will stand out in the foreground. 
For every person that will be turned to a reverent and 
devoted life by the revival that so many good men in the 
sacrificial church are now rejoicing over, it is doubtless 
true that two at least have been alienated from real 
Christianity by its distorted theology. Many of these 
have been restored, wholly or in measure, through the 
agency of such intellectual conceptions of life, and Jesus, 
and the Almighty Father, as Channing preached. We 
should bear this in mind when we are taking into account 
the wide relations of the Church to society, and when the 
fervors of the prominent Trinitarian sects are contrasted 
complacently with the coldness of the Liberal Christian 
administration of religion. 

If we could have the Orthodox earnestness poured 
through a corrected scheme of doctrine, —a scheme that 
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allows more scope for the influence of the Holy Spirit than 
the earlier English Unitarianism did, and which rises to 
the high temperature of St. Paul’s feeling, as to its 
striving, convincing, irradiating, sweetening presence; a 
doctrine fusing the essential conceptions of Chalmers, 
Martineau and Arnold, — we should have a revival of 
religion whose statistics could not be grouped by hun- 
dreds. The heart of the nation would respond to it like 
the verdure of May after April rain. 


NO PARTICULAR INSTITUTIONS ESSENTIAL. 


And now it is time to ask what relation Christianity, 
considered as the diffusive agency of the Divine Spirit, 
bears to institutions. Some men cannot disconnect — 
their theory will not allow them to disconnect — the re- 
ligion of Jesus from a priestly order of men, a system of 
government, rituals in churches, and visible lines of divi- 
sion between a party with Christian badges on them, 
and the unregenerate mass of the world. This conception 
is wrought out in full proportions in the Catholic theory 
of a separate spiritual polity in civilization. 

When a Catholic talks with you about the Church of 
Christ as a social power, he means nothing more, and he 
cannot conceive how anything else can be meant by it, 
than the miraculous diffusion of Divine grace through 
Pope, Bishops, Decrees, Clergy, Sacraments, to those 
people who believe in Pope, and Clergy, and Sacraments, 
and who go to them regularly for help and nutriment. 
The visible organization of the Church is, to the devout 
Catholic, the immense and divine-built battery for the 
spiritual electricity of Heaven. And no one ean receive a 
stream or spark of it, until he visibly joins hands with the 
faithful around the Altar, and obtains it from the magical 
touch of the Priest. 
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Most of the Protestant sects, though their theories are 
far less imposing than this one of the Roman hierarchy, 
still cling to the idea—some with greater, some with 
less fulness of proportion in their schemes — that Chris- 
tianity has some material channels which are divinely 
instituted (and so as precious as the religion itself) 
through which its saving virtue pours. The Church of 
Christ to them is still, in some sense, a Corporation. 
And a man in becoming a part of it must pass visibly, by 
some act or profession before men, from the side of the 
world where there is no grace, to the ecclesiastical side 
where help is ready for him, if he fulfils the conditions 
on which it is offered. 

Over these conceptions of Christianity must be set 
such an estimate of institutions as will fit the fact that 
the Gospel of Christ has been put into society as an all- 
penetrating force of social redemption. See how Jesus 
always interpreted the action and the future of the re- 
generative power concentrated in him, through imagery 
drawn from the most free and diffusive energies in nature. 
That Spirit that vivifies the world, moves like the wind, — 
no more to be included within the boundaries of sect and 
sacrament, than the wind can be encompassed by cathe- 
drals and council-domes. Again, the forces of his truth 
are seeds, scattered not over a few ecclesiastical acres, 
but over the field of the world, to be nourished by the 
unsectarian light and rain. And “the kingdom of God 
is within you,” so that the power of it in the world is 
exactly equal to the truth, and the sweetness, and the 
aspiration, and the devotion to God and man, that hide 
as qualities in human bosoms, and stream as influence 
from them into society. Still further, “the kingdom of 
heaven is like leaven which a woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal.” It works not from an organ- 
ized, visible, and aggressive centre, but as an inter- 
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penetrating, vivifying force. You cannot mechanically 
separate the vitality from the dead resistance. It works 
by secret agency to make each particle alive, and a new 
erm of life. 

The Christianity of the Spirit, therefore, is the sum of 
all the redeeming life-forces in our civilization. Nothing 
less than all the arteries of society are its ducts. Since 
the day of Pentecost the renovating forces of history are 
its vesture. Just as the quickening element of the Gos- 
pel is not dogma, and will not be imprisoned in dogma, 
but will look through it and stream through it even when 
it is unsymmetrical and ungracious,—so it is not an 
ecclesiastical institution, and will not be imprisoned in any 
or all ofthem. But it uses them all for its purposes: 
Medizval, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, Moravian, 
Congregational, Quaker, and countless other agencies 
besides. 

For social worship there must be, of course, some 
special rites, and order, and bonds; and those in which 
different classes of believers feel most free, and find most 
joy, are best for them. Yet the Spirit is not pledged to 
any order as a polity for Christendom. And where the 
most symmetrical order and liturgy become an occasion 
of complacency, and pride, and aristocratic schism of the 
heart from the community of believers, the polity is not 
of the Spirit at all. It is an encroachment of “this 
world,” an entrenchment of the “natural man” within 
the area that is supposed to be especially consecrated to 
Christ. Apostolical succession, for instance, is no more 
possible as a law for the Church than an equivalent 
theory would be in the world of Art. Think of trying 
to institute in such a way, the right and the gift of teach- 
ing beauty! Think of a hierarchical pretension in the 
artistic world, claiming that only the students upon whom 
Raffaelle, or Michael Angelo, or Murillo, or Rubens, or 
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Reynolds, or West, or Turner, or Allston, had laid his 
hands, were rightfully consecrated and equipped to paint, 
and to educate the taste of men! By all means have 
studies, and studios, and thorough intercourse with the 
master-pieces of ages. But leave room for genius, — its 
freedom, its new methods, and its fire. And do not try 
to conduct the potent and volatile essence of inspiration 
which flows only from the laying on of God’s hand, along 
the fixed methods of any confederation, 

The Spirit broods over society to vitalize it, and not 
exclusively over the Church. That is especially the 
Church where the most power is present. Let us not 
think that the Infinite grace has followed the method 
for distributing His Gospel, which men have adopted to 
secure a supply of water for this city from the neighbor- 
ing lake. He has not mechanically laid water-pipes of 
altar, ritual, and liturgy, to transmit and diffuse it in un- 
changing ways to every soul. His are rather the methods 
in His Church, by which the bounteous rain is distributed 
and stored. It falls on the mountain slopes; it collects 
in rills; it combines into streams and rivers; it hides 
underground, and bubbles in fountains. Now it floods 
all its channels; now it leaves the old beds to cut new 
paths for its leaping music; and it will often burst up in 
fresh districts to gladden the ground with beauty. 

So the Spirit has not shown itself partial to any organ- 
ization of ecclesiastical order. It leaves the old Catholic 
corporation, to stimulate the world through Luther and 
the Reformers. And it is just as ready to break out 
again through the Catholic forms, and retreat from Prot- 
estant ones, when any branch of the elder Church puts 
itself in the condition to invite its grace, and the new 
Church prefers to live on memory, and begins to be proud, 
formal, and cruel. It delights to pour itself through 
preaching and the Sunday, just to the extent that the 
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preacher has a receptive soul, and the people have hear- 
ing hearts. It streams through the holiest sacrament, 
and most freely when those that commune offer life as a 
service of thanksgiving and sacrifice to the Infinite love 
in the spirit of Christ, and ask for more of its breath. 
But we must not forget that it leaps out of a church as 
freely as into it. It makes a good book its channel rather 
than a proud bishop, though the book be written by an 
unprofessing layman. It discharges immeasurably more 
of its essence through such a novel as “ Little Dorritt” 
than through such volumes as Dr. Breckinridge’s “ Knowl- 
edge of God objectively considered.” It no more ac- 
knowledges a religious newspaper as its organ than a 
secular one, if it is not humbly edited, and does not 
increase the sway of meekness and charity in those that 
read it, — a very severe test for many of them. A use- 
less and juiceless church-member, expending his energies 
and prayers on his own salvation, adds to its working 
force about as much as a lump of ice serves as an organ 
of heat, or a piece of charcoal as a reflector of the light. 
It moves through all the efforts, all the eloquence, all the 
literature, all the homes, all the charity organizations, all 
the laws, all the public bounties, that are interpreting 
sweet and serious truth, nourishing goodness, spreading 
the sway of the spirit of sacrifice, banishing injustice, 
making the world less selfish, and more pious. For these 
are hastening the true Millennium, when all law, all 
government, all literature, all life shall be pure and rey- 
erent and charitable; and when society shall be organ- 
ized by Christ’s spirit, and become the Church, and thus 
the whole lump be leavened. 

We have seen, thus far, that Christianity was the in- 
fusion of new life from God through Jesus Christ, and 
the pouring of His Spirit into humanity as a public grace. 
Its first medium was the conception of Jesus in his 
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risen glory as the representative of a redeemed humanity, 
the mirror of the Divine love, and the diffusing channel 
of the Holy Spirit, to all who were willing by direct faith 
in the Infinite Father through him, to begin a filial life. 
We have seen that it was not involved with any meta- 
physics of the heavenly world, or of depravity, or of the 
commercial, legal, or governmental value of Christ’s suf- 
fering, or with any rigid philosophical system, or with 
any ecclesiastical institutions and polity as a final law 
for Christendom. We have seen that Christianity, in its 
inmost and its primal power, is manifest in any man, 
whatever his belief, who feels the Divine Spirit as his 
light and joy, and serves and worships God, through the 
gracious coloring which the character of Jesus has cast 
upon the All-perfect One, in consecrated fidelity and 
trust, and as a lover of his kind. 


ALL THE SECTS USEFUL. 


Here, therefore, we have something to say upon the 
development of the life and thought of Christendom and 
the meaning and usefulness of sects. The Church was 
left unhampered by creeds from the pen of Jesus, or of 
Apostles, to work out its science of theology freely, — as 
all science is worked out through error, through cumulative 
effort, and through failure, — and to add to the riches of 
its vital literature by a manifold and ever multiplying 
experience. We are in the era of the Spirit, and the 
Church is to-day under the pressure and guidance of the 
Holy Ghost. 

The theology which the Church has as yet amassed, is 
not to be accounted specially venerable and authoritative 
by reason of age and prescription. For the intellect of the 
race has not, until recently, had favorable conditions to 
apply itself powerfully and without prejudice to the 
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science of the Divine mind, of the soul, and of the rela- 
tions of the eternal world to time. Most of the leading 
tenets of our popular theology in their intellectual shape 
belong to the darker ages of Christian history. The 
conception of the Trinity was not perfected till many 
generations after the Apostles, when the shadow was 
stealing over ancient civilization that was to produce a 
full eclipse. And it was not until the close of the eleventh 
century that our “ evangelical” doctrine of the Atonement 
was clearly stated by Anselm, Bishop of Canterbury. 
These are the vital centres of the popular faith. What 
has grown up thus in time, and without satisfying the 
intellect of universal Christendom (for the mind of the 
Church has been so fretted and tormented by those 
dogmas that it does not lie long at ease on any shaping 
of them) may perish in time. Christendom is young. 
Look forward a hundred centuries, and see if you can 
imagine that the intellect of the Church ‘will then be 
tethered to the metaphysics of religion shaped before 
modern science and philosophy and poetry were born. 
We cannot tell yet what the theology of Christendom is 
to be. The sects that have arisen thus far have each 
helped, through their differences, to accumulate evidence, 
by appearing ay witnesses or counsel in the court of his- 
tory for some oppressed or slighted truth. 

But the sects have done a greater service by showing 
us, with more and more varied and copious illustration, 
how deep and rich, how sweet and sublime, is Spiritual 
Christianity itself, when it issues in its appropriate lite- 
rature of sentiment and life. Lord Bacon spoke of the 
ample and graceful classic mythology as the airs of earlier 
ages breathed into the trumpets and pipes of the Grecians. 
So Christianity, of which the Spirit struck the key-notes 
in the souls of Apostles in Palestine, has been widening 
in variation and deepening in harmony with all the con- 
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secrated temperaments that have risen in the ages thus 
far to articulate its airs. We must pierce below the 
creed-symbols of each party in Christian history, and find 
the justification and necessity of its existence in the fresh 
quality of its sentiment, or the new movement or modula- 
tion by which it has enriched the compass of the sym- 
phony of grace. Think of the range of the literature of 
Christian devoutness and insight. It runs from the 
“ Shepherd of Hermas” and the prayers of the earliest 
liturgies, touching different keys in different centuries 
and sects, till it includes now Augustine’s Communion 
with God, 4 Kempis’ Imitation of Christ, Tauler’s Ser- 
mons, the Meditations of Archbishop Leighton and Bishop 
Hall, Fénélon’s Letters, Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, 
Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, Swedenborg’s Divine Love and 
Wisdom, Edwards’ Sweet Thoughts of Christ, Wesleyan 
hymns, Martineau’s Endeavours after the Christian Life, 
Theodore Parker’s Ten Sermons, and Newman on the 
Soul. That belongs to essential Christianity, Spiritual 
Christianity, which issues in the quickening power of 
these books, and gleams out in the life of all consecrated 
men, whether they be men of action, of suffering, or of 
prayer. All are necessary to enable us to appreciate 
Christianity. For ‘it is continually unfolding itself in 
history. And the Spirit needs every aperture of race, 
and temperament, and culture, to work out fully the 
_ mighty theme whose notes are printed in the first Scrip- 
tures of the Church. 

The growth of the Church as the interpreter of Chris- 
tianity through the ages thus far seems to me the gradual 
building of a majestic organ. The final justification of 
each sect is found when we can regard it as a new stop, 
or class of pipes, with an origifial constitution and quality, 
to pour out some essential sentiment with nobler volume, 
or richer melody, in response to the glory of God. It is 
the Spirit that struggles and sings through all. Some 
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articulate, perhaps, the more necessary, others the more 
ornamental phrasings of everlasting truth. No sect alone 
can yield the full-proportioned music. The Calvinistic 
creed may not agree with the intellectual truth of things. 
Possibly no consecutive or selected propositions of it will. 
But there is a severity and stringency in the law of God 
and its hold upon us, that justifies the solemn and often 
hoarse sub-bass which we catch predominantly from the 
Calvinistic pipes. While we are under sin, such is the 
ground-tone of the truth of things. If you say that the 
law arbitrarily dooms a soul to eternal woe, you misin- 
terpret it; if you strike it from your conception of the 
universe, you debilitate the Gospel, and strike out the 
pedal terrors, that, none the less for Christ’s coming, roar 
around a deliberately evil choice. 

The Methodist cluster of pipes waken for us, when 
they are opened, more of the gamut of grace. We draw 
them for the hallelujahs. Some stops are ranged for 
the mystic melodies that flow from the key-note of the 
Gospel of John. There are wailing pipes to tell of a 
depravity of human life, dreadful as the plummet of 
Augustine ever sounded ; and to balance them the reeds 
of cheer so publish the glory of human nature, high and 
lustrous as the vision that charmed the upward look of 
Channing. There is the practical range answering to 
that solid substance in true religion which no moralists, 
wedded to the Epistle of James, can set forth too roughly. 
And there are keys to interpret the correspondences be- 
tween the celestial and the visible world, which are as 
penetrating and comprehensive as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the uncounted volumes of Swedenborg 
would disclose. Others are the Dulciana stops to sprinkle 
the sweetness of the Gospel. And surely the truth of 
the love of God, his patient, pleading, never-tiring love, 
is sweet as the most trusting Universalism, the Viol 
d’Amour stop in Christendom, ever breathed. The 
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Universalists may be wrong in plentiful instances in their 
rendering of texts, and the combination of proofs for 
their doctrine from Scripture; but in this sentiment, 
and in their faith that the love of God for each soul will 
last as long as His justice, and as long as eternity, they 
are not wrong. Only, both the truths must go together. 
The grace and the bass must interblend, one giving body 
to the other, — neither must be hampered by fetters of 
time, or interpreted in regard to time,—before you get 
the true harmony of the Spirit. 


And now, if I may gather up all that I have been trying 
to say through this too long discourse in a statement sug- 
gested by this last symbol of the organ, let me say that 
only those elements of the faith and life of every church 
that can pass up into anthems, chants, and hyinns, as an 
offering to the Infinite, — only those sentiments which 
can be set to music,—are its worthy and enduring 
elements. You cannot put proofs of the Trinity, or con- 
troversial supports of the Unity of God,—the logic of 
Bishop Bull, or the arguments of Professor Norton, — 
into hymns. You cannot put the difference between a 
feeling of the depravity of nature, and of the depravity 
of conduct and life, into a Psalm. When three souls feel 
equally the riches of Infinite love, though one receives 
it through a Trinitarian, another through an Arian, 
another through a Humanitarian dogma, you could not 
put their disputes about the size of the window through 
which they obtain their light into a chorus. You cannot 
chant rubrics, and the hostilities of catechisms, and thirty- 
nine Articles, and Canons of the Council of Trent, and 
damnatory clauses cf the Athanasian creed. 

But reverence for God, devout prostration before the 
law which “ the Father” represents ; penitent love answer- 
ing to the pity and sacrifice which “ the Son” interprets, 
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and devotion to humanity out of such consecration ; joy 
in the ever-present grace, and prayer for the quickening 
life which “the Spirit ” symbolizes ; adoration of Infinite 
holiness, submission to Infinite sovereignty, grateful trust 
in Infinite compassion, — sentiments in which, when de- 
veloped free, Trinitarian and Unitarian, Calvinist and 
Arminian, Partialist and Universalist, come at once into 
fellowship, — these fly to music for expression. 

We shall drop our contentions about Trinity and 
Unity, about free will and constraining election, when we 
reach heaven. We may not understand, even to eternity, 
the constitution of the Infinite personality; but aliena- 
tions on account of mental measurings of substantial truth 
will not obtain there. There will be no reverend Angels 
to preach on such themes as, Why am I a Calvinist, a 
Baptist, or an Episcopalian? But no doubt we shall still 
be ranged there, as here, by the sentiments to which we 
most naturally give utterance. And we shall see there, 
doubtless, what need there is of the utmost power of 
every party to celebrate the circle of the Divine glory ; 
how deep is the justice, how broad the providence, how 
high the love, that must be acknowledged in the twined 
harmony of heavenly hosannas. 

Let us pray that we may yield our mind and will to 
the Spirit; that by its light we may see through our 
creeds into the all-important verities of the substantial 
world; that we may be in life and worship instruments 
of Christian music, more than soldiers of Calvinistic or 
Unitarian camps; and that we may be lifted, at last, by 
the Spirit to that world where we shall experience the 
truth that, “whether there be prophecies, they shall fail ; 
whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether 
there be knowledge, it shall vanish away” before the 
charity that “never faileth,” which gives the “ unity of 
the Spirit,” and is “ the fulfilling of the law.” 


ORTHODOXY: 
ITS TRUTHS AND ERRORS. 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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We advise our people, and especially our ministers, to read this book. It is well 
‘wrttten and able. It will be to them a rich source of instruction. It is the fairest 
book, from a Unitarian position, that we have seen for a long time, though abundantly 
open to criticism. — Congregationalist (Orthodox), Boston. 


The author, a prominent Unitarian clergyman of this city, reviews in this work the 
doctrines of the Orthodox church, and severally treats of them from the standpoint 
of James Freeman Clarke; for he makes no pretension that the opinions put forth 
are other than his own private judgment. It is well worth careful perusal, — Zion’s 
Herald (Methodist), Boston. 

We have read it with pleasure, even where its conclusions or processes do not fully 
commend themselves to our mind. Dr. Clarke writes with great clearness and beauty 
and force. His criticisms are acute, his spirit conciliatory, his method fair, his expres- 
sions of faith definite... . . The volume is full of matter; and we commend it to every 
thoughtful reader, not that its conclusions may be accepted, but that its matter may be 
carefully weighed. — Christian Ambassador (Universalist), New York. 


It deals vigorously with the great questions by which the course of religious 
thought in our times is being agitated. It will naturally have a general reading with 
ministers. Withal the lovers of truth welcome every such honest discussion. The 
truth it brings out will live; the errors it contains will be blown away. — Christian 
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SOMETHING ABOVE MORALITY. 


We read of a young man who neither killed, lied, stole, 
nor coveted. He honored his parents, was faithful to his 
wite, and dealt honestly in business transactions. Upright, 
truthful, scrupulously just, with no one coming forward to 
charge him with wrong, did he still lack anything of be- 
ing a perfect man? That is the question for which he 
eagerly sought a reply. 

But admitting all that the young man claimed for him- 
self, his question has practically received three very dif- 
ferent answers. Fora portion of the Calvinists, not by 
any means the whole, have replied, “ All this which you 
have done is nothing, — you still lack everything and are 
totally depraved ;” and a portion of the Unitarians, most 
certainly not all, have replied, “These things are every- 
thing, you lack nothing;” and the Master, to whom the 
question was first put, replied, “ These things are much” 
—for Jesus loved the young man when he learned what 
kind of life he was living —“ yet something still thou 
lackest.” There we have the three conflicting theories 
as to the relation of morality to a perfect character, and 
the choice we make between them will color and shape 
our inner lives. 

The first reply was that the man had done nothing and 
still lacked everything. This is the theory which not 
merely depreciates morality, but demonetizes it altogether 
and declares that it shall no longer pass current as legal 
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tender in the spiritual world. It talks of “mere moral- 
ity” in almost the same tone as “immorality,” and it 
classes the every-day virtues of justice, honesty, and the 
like together as “filthy rags of righteousness.” So far 
from admitting that he who loves his brother whom he 
has seen, is on the divinely appointed way towards loving 
the Father whom he has not seen, it says, in so many 
words, that some people and communities are “too moral 
to become religious.” 

So complete a divorce of religion from morality —so 
complete a putting asunder of those whom God would 
have united for ever— cannot fail to produce disastrous 
results: If every-day duties are nothing, and religious 
observances are everything, there can be no harm in neg- 
lecting the former providing the latter are borne in 
mind ; and hence we read of a Jew who cheated a man 
on Friday — he did not deny that — but objected to being 
tried for the crime on Saturday, because it was the holy 
Sabbath of his nation, and he was very religious! And 
we read of an Italian bandit, also, who murdered a man 
most brutally in the street, but when confined in prison 
refused to eat meat on Friday, because that would be ir- 
religious! And though these extreme cases are compar- 
atively rare, since conscience refuses to accept the logical 
consequences of a creed when it leads to wrong-doing, yet 
even conscience will lower somewhat its standard of duty, 
without knowing it, if the lips keep saying, “ Your moral 
actions all amount to nothing, for even when they have 
been performed, everything is lacking yet.” Most cer- 
tainly we should not see so many men of strong religious 
feeling cast out of the church as salt which has lost its 
savor, if they had not been taught from childhood that 
truth and honesty between man and man do not help to 
make one acceptable to God. 

The second reply was that the young man had done 
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everything and still lacked nothing. More commonly, 
where this idea is held, it is taught by implication, — the 
moral qualities being the only ones set forth by the 
preacher, while everything else is ignored; but occasion- 
ally you will hear it expressly stated that the whole of 
the first and great commandment, “ Love to God,” is con- 
tained in the second, “ Love your neighbor,” and that he 
who performs all his duties to his fellows is perfect and 
entire, wanting nothing. Morality, in this view, is but 
another name for religion, and there is nothing above or 
beyond it. 

Now, however much good such men have done by plac- 
ing this emphasis on the every-day virtues, they have done 
great harm, at the same time, through blindness to the 
fact that something exists beyond. They have made men 
more truthful in speech and more honest in business, so 
that they are far better citizens, neighbors, friends than 
before; but they have emptied reverence, faith, and aspir- 
ation so completely of their spiritual meaning, that while 
drawing human souls very closely together they have not 
lifted them up to that God who is the Father of them all. 
Therefore their work in society is similar to what he would 
do in a family, who should draw all the children together 
by the closest bonds, but let them forget that they have 
parents to love and honor all the days of their lives. 
Most certainly we should not find so many upright men 
_ who are sadly blind 1o spiritual realities, if they had not 

been taught that the right treatment of their fellows is 
the whole of human duty, and that when it is discharged 
there is nothing lacking in the sight of God or man. 

So in opposition to both these views we place the third, 
that the young man had done much, but still lacked some- 
thing; for this is the only theory which meets the needs 
of the human soul, or finds support in the gospel teach- 
ings. 
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The every-day moralities he had been practising from 
his youth up are of priceless value. Whatever else may 
be said or denied concerning them, they lie confessedly 
at the very basis of national prosperity and cannot be 
taken away without letting the whole superstructure of 
society fall to the earth and crush us all beneath its ruins. 
Morality is the pioneer of civilization, to do its first and 
most important work. It clears away the thick jungles 
of vice through which civilization could not have forced a 
passage. It destroys the wild beasts of passion which 
would have preyed on the life of society. It removes the 
deadly miasma of social evils and private sins, in whose 
pestilential atmosphere no health, strength, or long-con- 
tinued existence would have been possible. It is the 
great peacemaker, too, between man and man; for only 
when it has bound, hand and foot, the faults which most 
easily beset us, do we cheerfully submit to that reign of 
law and order in which we lay aside our mutual fears, and — 
trust each other with lives, fortunes, and happiness. The 
only sure foundation, therefore, on which the whole 
edifice of society can securely rest, is the moral character 
of its citizens. Strengthen that, and you strengthen the 
state; weaken it and you open the door for anarchy 
with all its thousand ills. Who then will venture to deny 
its priceless value ? 

But the really controverted question comes more nearly 
home, and asks whether these every-day: virtues, which 
are so helpful to the state, are equally indispensable to 
our spiritual growth. To that we must reply that the 
speediest, noblest growth of Christianity is in the soil of 
the purest morality. There, where the rocks and weeds 
of vices are all cleared away, it is best rooted and 
grounded; there it finds fittest nourishment and brings 
forth the most perfect fruit. In such a heart as that the 
spirit of Christ is at once at home. It recognizes its own 
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native soil and breathes its own native air. Why should 
it not live when there are no thorns to check its growth? 
Why not put forth shoots, when there’s nothing to blight 
or mildew them? Why not perfect its fruits when there 
are no parasites to feed on them, and no “ little foxes” to 
eat the vines? For this highest, purest morality is the 
John the Baptist who comes beforehand into the wilder- 
ness to prepare the way of the Lord and make a highway 
for our God. 

Hence in every one who truly honors father and 
mother, you see one who will be most likely to honor the 
God who is above, as soon as he knows Him. In those 
who love their earthly brothers, you recognize hearts 
which are all prepared to love the heavenly brother. He 
who keeps the laws of the state is in good training, to say 
the least, for keeping the laws of heaven; and each good 
citizen of the commonwealth is so far qualifying himself 
to dwell in the city of our God. For it is into the heart 
of the loving parent, the obedient child, the faithful friend, 
and devoted neighbor, that divine love most readily 
comes to take up its abode. 

Yet however priceless the value of these moral virtues, 
it is a great mistake to look upon them as the perfection 
of character. The Spirit testifies to our hearts to-day 
exactly what Jesus did to his eager questioner eighteen 
hundred years ago. It calls to a life of utter self-sur- 
render. It asks for a consecration so complete, that all 
concern for our own well-being shall be swallowed up 
in devotion to a will that is higher than ours. “ Fol- 
low me,” is still the cry of the heavenly voice, “follow 
me, up above the highest service of self to that purest 
morality in which you are willing to part with all you 
have for the benefit of others, and then up above the 
highest service rendered to your fellow-men alone, to that 
which is rendered directly and wholly to God.” For 
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there is a God to look up to, no less than a human race to 
look out on; and the morality which enforces right deal- 
ings between man and man must be supplemented by that 
religion which performs all its duties to the Creator. 
How real a step in advance this is, and how long a one 
too, would be evident enough if, like some fabulous Cru- 
soe, you were cut off from all human-kind, and could not 
find in all your wanderings one human soul to answer to 
your own. No call then for justice, mercy, truth, or 
honesty ; no need of any second commandment, like unto 
the first, because there are no neighbors to love; no 
chance to perform a single purely moral action; and yet 
what a high, worthy spiritual life would open before you? 
One there would be with whom, though all unseen, you 
would have todo! One to look up to, to think of, to 
commune with and love! One to make you feel that you 
could not be alone while your Father was with you! One 
to help your infirmities when your-spirit began to faint! 
One to comfort your sorrows when your heart ached for 
human love! One to refresh you with assurances of his 
presence in that lonely spot, and to brighten up the dark. 
ness of earth with glimpses of the not distant heaven ! 
You could begin the day with the most devout communion 
with Him that is possible for your soul. You could take 
up the burden of life each morning and bear it trustingly 
—“even so, Father, for so it seems good in thy sight.” 
You could plan and toil to improve every chance of 
escape with the conviction that He would work “in you 
to will and to do;” and if every effort to work out your 
own salvation failed, you could “stand still and see the 
salvation”? which comes from Him. Then, at night, when 
all was over for a while, and the sea still shut you up in 
your island prison, you could lie quietly down to sleep 
beneath the eye which never slumbers, and feel sure of 
His protecting care; and when the last night came on 
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earth, there would be a new world opened to receive 
your departing self, — a world where you would meet the 
nearest and dearest, ‘‘and there shall be no more sea” to 
separate you from their love. And all that life, so real, 
comforting, and strengthening, is the life of Religion, 
which, though commonly rooted and grounded in the 
moral virtues, towers up above them as the heavens above 
the earth. 

The reality of a religious life is therefore clearly seen 
at those times when not a single purely moral act can be 
performed ; but its power is best displayed when it comes 
in conflict with the ordinary claims of strict morality. 
For it sometimes comes to pass, not often, indeed, and yet 
sometimes, that one hears a divine voice which forces 
him to rise up, leave father, mother, wife, and children, 
and go forth into the world more truly alone than even a 
Crusoe in his island home. He must stand at his ap- 
pointed post, though: the whole community is arrayed 
against him, and comfort his trembling soul with the 
assurance that “one with God is a majority.” In those 
great crises of existence, your soul acknowledges a relig- 
ious obligation far transcending all moral claims on your 
regard. Parents may bid you stoop a little, for their 
sakes, from your position; but you will not do it. Chil- 
dren may beg you, by all the love you bear them, to” 
swerve a little from your path; but you will not heed them. 
The state may command and the mob threaten; but you 
will not pause to hear. You will turn deliberately away 
from friendship, love, patriotism, and all the claims man- 
kind can make upon you, that you may be obedient to 
the voice of the Lord your God, whom only at such times 
you will serve. It will be a very rare occurrence for any 
such discord between the earthly and heavenly voices to 
be heard in our lives; but if ever the two do cease to 
speak in unison, religion must be obeyed, whatever else is 
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disobeyed. “He that loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me is not worthy of me.” 

Beyond and above the highest moral virtues, the soul 
needs this religious life which is born in communion with 
heaven and fed by holy influences from above. It is the 
one and only power that is able to deliver men and states 
from every form of bondage and usher them into the 
glorious liberty to which they are called; for nothing 
short of this can lift us out of ourselves and let us lay 
hold of the divine which has already laid hold of us. 
Life’s work will be done cheerfully when we remember, 
that God assigns the task; its burdens will be borne 
trustingly, when we reflect that He puts them on our 
shoulders. In the solitude of a desert we shall not be 
alone, since He is there to share it; and with the assur- 
ance that we are on His side, we shall not “fear to stand 
in a minority of one against the whole population of this 
whole globe of lands.” To live will be to love, trust, and 
serve Him; to die will be to lie down peacefully in His 
arms, and fall asleep on earth to awake in heaven. For 
though one has kept all the commandments from his youth 
up, and loved his neighbor as himself, he is yet called on 
to love the Lord his God with all his heart and with all 
his soul and with all his mind. 
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THE RISING STAR OF THE LIBERAL FAITH. 


“ ANOTHER GOSPEL, WHICH IS NOT ANOTHER.” — GAL. I. 6, 7. 


So Paul designates some heresy which had crept into 
the churches in Galatia. Exactly what the heresy was 
it may not be easy to tell; and for our present purpose 
it is quite unimportant to know, for the heresy of one 
age often proves the orthodoxy of the next. Christianity 
itself was the great heresy of the age in which it appeared 
and Paul himself was the arch-heretic of his time, freely 
acknowledging that after the way which men called heresy 
he did worship the God of his fathers; but what men 
called heresy was to him the very truth of God, and while 
that truth fed and nourished his immortal nature, he cared 
little what it was called. That was a grand and noble 
position. It recognized truth as the essential thing to be 
sought, won, and followed, whatever name it may bear. 
It was heroic. It showed true faith, true confidence in 
the new word which God had spoken to his soul. 

But when he says of another heretic (as, in turning to 
the context, you will see that he does), “Let him be ac- 
cursed,” giving the anathema, whatever be its meaning, 
double force by a solemn repetition, we cannot but think 
he took a most unfortunate method of winning the of- 
fender, whatever the nature of his heresy, from the error 
of his belief, and set a disastrous example to the Christian 
church, — an example that has had a sad amount of fol- 
lowing ever since. 
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First the mother church tried this method ; enforced, | 
with steel and flame, on those whose only crime was 
that they loved that church so well, they would remove 
all stains from her garments. 

Then the reformers — themselves under the curse of 
heresy — tried it on those they deemed heretics, whose 
only crime was that they thought these reformers needed 
reforming, since in their teaching they had widely de 
parted from the simplicity of Christ. And so the heresy- 
hunting spirit came across the water, even with those whe 
came for “freedom to worship God,” and, with hangings 
and banishments, wrote one of the saddest chapters in 
the history of persecutions on our own shore. 

But we live in a brighter day. Thanks to the heroic 
fathers who suffered and died for freedom to think and 
speak their own honest thought, the remnant of perse- 
cution for opinion’s sake which still lingers here and there 
is hardly worth naming. It is fast vanishing, as the night 
mist hanging over boggy marshes, when touched by the 
rising sun. If we have followed Paul in denouncing, we 
are beginning to follow him in blessing; for we must not 
forget that the same Paul who, in the ardor of his im- 
pulsive enthusiasm, invoked a curse on the heretics that 
troubled him, also wrote to another church in a higher 
mood: “Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity 
vaunteth not itself, is not easily provoked, beareth all 
things, hopeth all things, believeth all things, endureth all 
things ;” significantly adding : “When I wasa child, I spake 
as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child; 
but when I became a man I put away childish things.” 

If, then, we are to quote Paul as authority, which, if 
he could speak to us from the bright heavens to-day, I 
fully believe he would not have us do, — yet, if we are to 
quote him as authority, let us quote him at his best, in 
his golden words of charity, which will live forever, and 
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not in his curses on heretics, which happily the world is 
fast outgrowing. 

Paul’s own rising out of childish denunciation into 
manly charity is just the rising we are beginning to wit- 
ness in all the more prominent and leading realms of 
Christian thought. It is but a return, after long wan- 
dering in the wilderness, to that word and spirit of Jesus 
when he said to James and John, who would have called 
down fire from heaven to consume their opponents, “ Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of; for the Son 
of man came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save.” 

From this standpoint, with the light of Christ’s spirit 
and of Paul’s chapter on charity falling on the text, we 
may see in it a broader and deeper meaning than was 
originally intended. “Another gospel, which is not an- 
other.” What Paul meant when he wrote this doubtless 
was, that the “ other gospel” was no gospel. It was un- 
worthy of the name. This may have been so. We will 
not undertake to decide that question. But honest his- 
tory clearly tells that what has often been stigmatized as 
‘another gospel” has proved, in the course of events, noé 
another, but the same old gospel of redeeming love in an- 
other form. “Another gospel,” if you will, as differing 
widely from the old statements once deemed essential ; 
and yet not another, if it rests on the same divine base 
recognized by Jesus himself, the love of God and the love 
of man. Indeed, the gospel preached to-day in many 
churches still reckoned as soundly orthodox, ¢s “ another 
gospel,” judged by the standards of a former generation ; 
and yet “not another,” but only another presentation 
of that old gospel which is continually revealing new 
features under new light. Indeed, so obsolete have some 
of the old leading and prominent doctrines become, that, 
if you ask a person now what is his opinion about the five 
points, for example, he will understand you to inquire 
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concerning a certain location, not very reputable, in New 
York, where a mission has been established to feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, instruct the ignorant, reclaim 
the vicious. He will not be likely, unless very thoroughly 
instructed in the old-school theology, to think of your 
referring to the five points of Calvinism. Truly “ another 
gospel” is preached in our day, not alone by those called 
“liberal,” but also by many who have never broken out- 
wardly from the old faith, but who are constantly breaking 
in the new thought of the age, letting it silently modify 
the old beliefs. Indeed, the infrequency with which these 
five points, once deemed go vital, are presented nowadays, 
shows how they have gradually dropped out of the reli- 
gious thought of the age. Probably there is not one in 
twenty who can recall them. Here they are, in their old 
order ; — 


1. Predestination. 

2. Particular redemption. 

3. Total depravity. 

4. Irresistible grace. 

5. The certain perseverance of the saints. 


How antiquated they sound! But the most vigorous 
theological thought once found its expression in these five 
points. Antiquated as they seem to us now, they were 
once all alive with the freshest and most living thought 
of the times. Just see in what a masterly way they are 
arranged ; with what links of logic they are united ; 
how each involves the other, all through! The third, or 
central, point is “total depravity.” If that be true, man 
cannot save himself. And who can save him but God ? 
And if God by sovereign grace sees fit to save whom he 
will, what is that but “ predestination”? And if one be 
predestined to eternal life, must he not be “particularly 
redeemed ;” and does not “particular redemption ” neces- 
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sitate “irresistible grace”? For, if grace could be resisted, 
the whole scheme of redemption might fail. But, being 
irresistible, the “ certain perseverance of the saints” must 
follow. There you have it, knit together in the meshes 
of logic as adroitly as its most enthusiastic advocates 
could wish. Cut either one of these five hard knots, and 
all the rest untie of themselves; for the net is knit with one 
string. 

I remember getting into this net myself in early life, 
and just how I ever got out I never could tell. I don’t 
think I reasoned myself out. I think it was a sort of 
reflex wave, at the change of the tide, that bagged the 
net the other way, and so set me free. Multitudes have 
been set free in the same way, —by the changes in the 
theologic tides rather than by any deliberate untying of 
these hard-drawn logical and theological knots. 

But while the omission of either one of these old “five 
points ” was not very long ago regarded as fatal heresy, — 
“ another gospel,” — it is wonderful how rapidly they are 
passing away, even in the churches which once held to 
them as a sheet-anchor, while the precious old gospel, 
with its ever-new disclosures of redeeming love, still 
remains, to quicken, comfort, and bless. 

And so it is that the star of theology, which shines 
brightly in one age, every one of its five points being 
tipped with luminous interest, sets, in time, and another 
star rises, whose luminous points shine with other and 
higher truths, or what at all events seem higher to those 
who look up to the rising star with faith and hope. 

What the five points of the rising star now are no one 
can tell for another, since each one is not only permitted, 
but invited, to look with his own eyes through such tele- 
scope as he may deem the best; and so all who rejoice in 
the light of the same star would not be likely to give 
the same name to its prominent points. Those in the 
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scientific drift of thought would naturally have one class 
of truths suggested; those in the currents of historic 
criticism, another ; and those thinking more of the changes 
in common every-day religious thought, yet another. 

It is only of these last, open to the observation of all, 
that I would now speak. Here there are certain points of 
light which are coming to be seen with such distinctness 
by different sects and schools that it will not be deemed 
presuming to name some of them. If I may be permitted 
to do so, selecting no extreme views of either wing of 
thought, but naming only five points which, like the old, 
are linked together, each growing out of the other, and . 
all of which are shining more and more clearly from the 
bright heavens into the open hearts of men, I think I 
should name first 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. — 


This is, of course, an old truth to those born and bred 
in the liberal faith; and those born and bred in the old 
faith have thought they believed it. But its real glory 
has been obscured by other views of the Divine Being, 
and it is only in these latter days that the blessed truth 
has been seen as a central truth of the Gospel, changing 
coloring, reconstructing our whole method of religious 
thought. While the old star was shining, with its ver- 
tical point tipped with the lurid flame of “ predesti- 
nation,” the prevailing thought of God, necessarily, was 
of his Divine sovereignty, as King of kings, issuing his 
decrees, passing sentence; an Almighty Judge on the 
throne of the universe, the great predestinating power. 
The fatherly attributes, though not denied, were hidden. 
So God was feared much more than loved. But another 
star has risen, whose vertical point is illuminated with the 
Fatherhood of God. Under its light dark shadows have 
been lifted, and brighter thoughts of God and man, and life 
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and death, and things present and things to come, have 
broken in upon the souls of men, making the whole earth 
shine with His glory. And as men and women have read 
their Testaments anew under this light, they have been sur- 
prised to find that this was a cenéral thought in the teach- 
ing of Jesus, —that God was indeed a father, and his 
name Love. 

Now, put this first point in the rising, beside the first 
point in the setting star. Put beside the word “ Predes- 
tination ” the word “ Father.” How the whole theologic 
atmosphere changes! How the winter gives place to 
spring! How the ice melts, and the buds swell, and the 
birds begin to sing! “Predestination” tells only of 
power and will; “Father” tells of love and tender care, 
“ Predestination” is cold and forbidding; “ Father” is 
‘warm and inviting. “Predestination” says, “Stand and 
receive your sentence;” “Father” says, ‘‘Come to my 
arms, my child.” Whatever of truth there ever was in 
the doctrine of predestination remains; but under the light 
of the Divine Fatherhood it is the predestination of love 
and wisdom, the predestination of a Divine Father seek- 
ing the highest good of his children. I believe that none 
of us as yet have fully grasped this great and precious 
truth. But its light is shining more and more all round 
the horizon, and we may confidently name it as the ver- 
tical point of the rising star. 

As a second point I would name 


THE SONSHIP OF MAN. 


Perhaps you expected me to say the brotherhood ot 
man. ‘This is indeed a great truth, breaking on the world 
more and more clearly, as all the philanthropic move- 
ments of our day abundantly testify ; but this marks the 
relation of man to man, — a human relation. The higher 
truth out of which this flows is the relation of man to 
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God, — a divine relationship, indicating man’s origin and 
destiny. Out of the Fatherhood of God comes the 
sublime and inspiring truth of the divine sonship of hu- 
manity. The first cannot be true unless the second is 
true also. The word “Father” must be emptied of all 
its meaning if it does not assure us we are his children. 
Every time we say “our Father” we imply, whether we 
think of it or not, our own divine relationship to him, — 
our sonship. Jesus has always been recognized, in his 
church, as “Son of God.” But, as the second person of 
a holy and mysterious Trinity, he has been taken up so 
high that humanity has lost sight of its brotherly relation 
to him. The truth beginning to break forth now is, 
that in the divine humanity of Jesus we see the divine 
humanity of the race, — in his divine Sonship we see the 
type and assurance of the divine sonship of man. The 
greatness and glory of this truth we but faintly appreciate 
as yet. Under its light we learn to respect our own 
natures, — to feel that we were made for something high, 
and pure, and holy. We learn to trust our Father, to 
feel that we are not the poor waifs of chance, with none to 
love us or care for us, but the sons and daughters of the 
ever-living and ever-loving Father, — unworthy, wayward, 
sinning often, but still his children, watched and cared for 
by a love that is divine in its strength, its wisdom, and 
its tenderness. Put this beside the second point of the 
receding star. Against “ particular redemption” write 
“sonship.” Which is the grander, the more ennobling 
truth? “Particular redemption” suggests partiality, 
favoritism. Some are chosen and some rejected, not be- 
cause of character, but according to divine predestination. 
“Sonship” tells of a filial relation to God,— the filial rela- 
tion, notof a part, but of all. The true earthly Father 
shows no favoritism. Some of the children may be more 
loving and more lovable than others, but the true father 
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loves them all; and the farthest wanderer among them all 
is welcomed home with open arms whenever he comes to 
himself, sees and forsakes his sins, and turns his steps 
homeward. It was when the prodigal, sick of his sin, 
came to see how he had abused his sonship, that he 
renounced forever his evil way, and in the strength God 
always gives to a noble purpose said, “I will arise and 
go to my father.” 
This opens a third point of the rising star, namely, 


SIN ITS OWN SORROW. 


The father of the wandering prodigal did not follow 
his wayward child in wrath, but in love. He did not 
punish him for his sins. His sins brought their own 
sorrow, inflicted their own punishment. This is coming 
to be more and more clearly understood, — that it is 
not God that punishes, but sin. It is sin that pierces; 
it is sin that blights; it is sin that withers and cripples 
and destroys the man. It is sin, therefore, that is to 
be feared, and nothing but sin. God is not to be feared, 
save with that reverential, filial fear that is’ born of 
love, and fears lest the father’s love should not be re- 
turned with the love of the child. And that is fear of 
one’s self rather than fear of God. God is to be loved 
first, last, and always. He has linked sorrow with sin 
in mercy, not in wrath, to show us the nature of wrong- 
doing and help us to forsake it. When the suffering of 
sin brings a man to himself, as it did the prodigal, then 
he sees that the suffering was merciful,-and blesses God 
that at last his eyes were opened and his feet turned 
homeward. 

Against “total depravity ” write “sin its own sorrow.” 
The first is coming to be boldly renounced and denounced 
even in the house of its friends, or those who were its ad- 
vocates, while the second is seen to be true to the facts 
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and experience of human nature. The first is untrue to 
man and dishonorable to God. The second is verified in 
human experience, and shows that the consequences of 
sin, fearful as they are, are not only consistent with the 
love of God, but are a signal proof of that love. 

And, as sin is its own sorrow, so goodness is its own 
reward. This I would name as the fourth point, 


GOODNESS ITS OWN REWARD. 


It is the counterpoint of the other. The two belong 
together, like the fatherhood of God and the sonship of 
man. ‘The promises to well-doing in the Scriptures are as 
rich as its warnings against ill-doing are solemn; and just 
as God has linked sorrow with sin, to show its nature, so he 
has linked peace and satisfaction with goodness and right, 
to show their nature. One is from beneath, and carries 
with it the unquenchable fire; the other is from above, 
and carries with it the peace of a heart at one with God. 
So hell and heaven are not myths, but realities. They 
belong to the soul. We slide into the one by sinning, 
we rise into the other by living truly and nobly. And as 
there are no consequences of sin so fearful as sin itself, 
so there are no rewards of goodness so rich as goodness 
itself! “Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness,” said Jesus, “for they shall be filled,”— 
that is, filled with what they hunger for, righteousness. 
It is its own highest reward. No compensation of right- 
eousness can compare with righteousness itself. It is its 
own divinest compensation. 

In place, then, of “ irresistible grace,” which meant that 
those predestined to eternal life could not resist God’s 
grace though all the rest might and would,—#in place of 
such narrow and limited “irresistible grace” put “ good- 
ness its own reward.” How the vista opens under this 
ght! “Goodness its own reward!” It lifts us right up 
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above all arbitrary decrees and external rewards and pun, 
ishments into a region where we get a sight of the real 
nature of the sow/ itself; where we can see why sin 
debases and goodness elevates it; why sin 7s darkness and 
goodness is light; and how it is that to grow in moral 
and spiritual excellence, to increase in heavenly graces, 
affections, and loves, to improve both the guality and the 
quantity of one’s being, is the divine method of making 
the most of this life and of that which is beyond. 

And this brings us to the fifth and last point of the 
rising star, namely, 


THE FUTURE LIFE THE NATURAL OUTGROWTH 
OF THIS. 


Immortality has never been a matter of serious doubt 
in the Christian church ; but it has often been held in a 
way to break the natural connection between the present 
and the future life. This brief earth-life has been regarded 
as the only period in the soul’s existence that could be 
reached by the pardoning grace of God. Here, men might 
repent and be forgiven, it was said; there, there was no 
forgiveness. Here, all is changing; there, all irrevocably 
fixed. Here, man might choose whom he would serve; 
there, the power of choice was forever taken away. So 
death, though not the end of existence, was virtually the 
end of human life; for that life could hardly be called 
human which was utterly divested of moral freedom. 

In this future existence there were two everlastingly 
distinct conditions: one called Hell, where those who died 
in a wrong faith, or without a certain religious expe- 
rience, would be punished for ever and ever; the other 
called Heaven, where those of the true faith and expe- 
rience would be rewarded with joy for ever and ever. 
This naturally and inevitably threw around the grave 
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the pall of a dreadful uncertainty, and death came to be 
regarded as “the king of terrors.” 

But under the light of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Divine sonship of humanity, slowly but surely a great 
change has taken place in the common thought of the 
future life. Such a tremendous break in the continuity 
of being —a break in which humanity lost all that made 
it distinctively human, leaving only a capacity to enjoy or 
suffer forever — was seen to be unnatural, unphilosophical, 
and, above all, irreligious, in the light of that truth, so 
clearly shown in Christ, that God is a Father. 

Under the old idea, the future existence was so sepa- 
rated from this, so different in kind and quality of being, 
that those fully believing in it seriously doubted whether 
friends would know each other hereafter, and whether all 
the loves and tender affections of this life do not end with 
the grave. These doubts still linger in many minds. 
They are the dead leaves of the old theology still cum- 
bering the ground. For, just as soon as we recognize the 
future life as the outgrowth and continuation of this, light 
shines in upon the darkness. Death is seen to be, not 
a catastrophe, breaking the soul’s life in twain and 
destroying its distinctively human elements, but a transi- 
tion from life here to life there, — a transition ordered by 
Divine Love just as truly as birth, and so good in and of 
itself; a door of exit from the material into the spiritual 
realm of being, — a door through which we pass, just as 
we are, carrying with us everything but the body of flesh, 
to enter upon such service and such enjoyment as we have 
become capable of by right living here, or, on the other 
hand, upon such discipline as we may need to purify from 
sin, and wake the love of God and goodness in the soul. 
For I think it is one of the truths more and more clearly 
seen in all schools of religious thought, that until that 
love is waked in the soul, —the love of real goodness, — 
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no change of form or place can bring the heavenly peace 
and joy. 

Regarding the future life as an outgrowth of this, 
we can see more clearly the meaning of this life. We are 
here for growth, for discipline, for schooling; to learn the 
difference between good and evil, right and wrong; to rise 
out of the animal into the moral and spiritual life, and to 
help our fellows in rising. The loves that bind us to one 
another in families and communities are sacred loves, bud- 
ding here, only to blossom and bear richer fruit beyond, 


“Tn those everlasting gardens 
Where angels walk and seraphs are the wardens,” 


and “ where they neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
but are as the angels,” — flowering into a love, broader, 
deeper, and more divine, of which our sweet home rela- 
tions are but the bud and promise. 

With this view of the risen life, there is not a duty 
here, not a pleasure, not a pain, not an experience, espe- 
cially there is not a good deed done, a kind word spoken, 
a helping hand rendered, any single act done to aid our 
fellows and bless the world, that does not tell directly 
upon the character, and so upon the condition of the life 
beyond. 

These, then, we venture to name as five points in the 
rising star: — 


1. The Fatherhood of God. 

2. The Divine sonship of man. 

3. Sin its own sorrow. 

4, Goodness its own reward. 

5. The future life the natural outgrowth of this. 


I limit myself to five, simply to parallel the old five 
points with five of more modern thought, letting these 
suggest, as they must, a multitude of changes in other 
‘directions, equally marked. 
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It is plain this star is rising. The points I have named 
are no longer held by the liberal churches, so-called, alone. 
Liberal thought and liberal churches are so common now 
in all denominations that we can no longer appropriate the 
name. Bearing it, as we did, cheerfully, whileit was a re- 
proach, we are only too glad, now it is an honor, to share it 
with the increasing number who are rising, or have risen, 
into the sweet fellowship of its broad and hopeful spirit. 
But, standing with all such on the table-land of what 
seems to us the best thought of our time, we would joyfully 
face the light and go forward. And so, with the Divine 
Fatherhood drawing, the Divine sonship inspiring; with 
sin its own sorrow to warn, and goodness its own re- 
ward to win; with the future life as sequel and sequence 
of this to link both worlds together and show how life 
here and life there are one life, we will keep mind and 
heart forever open to all the fresh revelations of divine 
love, fully believing that if we are faithful to our highest 
light, God will see to it that the light shall grow brighter 
and brighter to the perfect day. 
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THE NEED OF LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN 
THE MIDST OF LIBERAL ORTHODOXY. 


(eS SE 


One of the most frequent questions Liberal Christian- 
ity has to meet when it goes forth now to establish new 
churches, and to push forward its work, is that of its need 
any longer as a distinct religious organization. Fifty 
years ago its ideas stood out in violent contrast with 
those of other denominations, and, whether it was believed 
in or not, there could be no doubt that the ground on 
which it stood in the world of thought was exclusively its 
own. But in our time the lines which separate it from 
other churches have in many places almost entirely faded 
away. The whole religious world during the past gen- 
eration has become liberalized as it never was before. 
Eloquent, scholarly, and broad-minded Orthodox preach- 
ers are to be found in almost every community, setting 
forth more or less of what was once known as pre-emi- 
nently Unitarian and Universalist truth; beautiful, well- 
equipped and hospitable Orthodox churches in almost every 
village opening their doors to welcome equally all comers 
to fill their pews, enjoy their worship, and help pay their 
bills. And amid such a state of things it is asked, Why 
should Liberal churches, one of whose aims is to get rid, 
so far as possible, of sectarian lines, seek to perpetuate 
their denominational existence? Why not go into these 
- new Orthodox churches, and join hearts and hands with 
their members in doing what seems to be their common 
work? Said the clergyman of such a church awhile 
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ago, in a city where there are several of like character, to 
the minister of a new Unitarian society, who had com- 
plained to him of the practical disfellowship he had re- 
ceived, ‘It is because we think you Unitarians had no call 
to set up another society here on the ground of Liberal- 
ism, and our people feel a little ‘put upon’ by your tone in 
making such aclaim over them.” And there are many 
Unitarians themselves who look at the matter in the same 
way. They have pleasant relations all the week with their 
Orthodox neighbors; their sensibilities are rarely jarred 
by anything in the preaching and worship they hear in 
Orthodox churches; and they very naturally say, “ Why, 
then, be at all the trouble, expense, and apparent incon- 
sistency of setting up and maintaining a separate and 
perhaps insignificant Liberal society ? ” 

It is a question which deserves a fair answer. If these 
other churches are doing the full work of Liberal Religion, 
if there is no large, distinct, and positive want in human 
hearts and in general society which Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist societies can satisfy better than all others, no 
way in which earnest-hearted men and women can work 
for the kingdom of God more consistently and more suc- 
cessfully in organizations of their own than in those of a 
broad Orthodoxy, then unhesitatingly these other churches 
have a right to feel “put upon” by our presence and our 
claims, and have a right to ask that our time, toil, and 
money shall be put in with theirs for religious service, 
rather than be used for perpetuating a useless sect. So 
in this paper I address myself to considering candidly 
the need of Liberal Christianity in the midst of Liberal 
Orthodoxy. 

I. It is needed because with the Liberal faith it aims 
to give, for its holding, the Liberal form. There is indeed 
no denying the sweetness, breadth, catholicity, and gen- 
uineness of a large element of what is called Liberal 
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Orthodoxy, an element which is found alike in Baptist, 
Congregational, Episcopal, and Methodist churches. It 
has the new wine of Liberalism, has it sometimes in its 
richest, finest flavor,—has it, 1 am free to say, in a far 
better condition than many of our stagnant Unitarian 
societies have. Its preaching for the most part is up with 
the times, is in harmony with science, and is as little 
bound by the mere letter of Scripture as God’s sunlight is 
with a parrot’s iron cage. Its ministers —TI say it from 
long acquaintance with some of them —are as genial, 
large-hearted, and companionable men as are to be found 
anywhere on the face of the earth; and though now and 
‘then, under some special disturbing influence, they may 
lapse for a moment, not into the old doctrines but into 
the old phrases and methods, yet, as soon as the pressure 
is removed, like a steel spring they are back again to their 
true selves and to this nineteenth century. Unitarianism 
denies with all possible emphasis that it claims to be the 
exclusive representative anywhere of Liberal thought. 
So far as the thought is concerned it is glad to believe 
that there is hardly a single point at which it .is not 
paralleled, if not in degree, yet in spirit, by Liberal 
Orthodoxy. : 

. But how is it in passing from the thought to the theol- 
ogy, from the sermon to the creed, from the living faith 
to the lettered form? Why, there is hardly one of these 
churches which does not have for its confession — a confes- 
sion which its minister and often its private members in 
uniting with it are obliged to assent to — the same old the- 
ology, with all its rigidity and horror, which in past ages 
has borne so terribly on the human soul. Having occa- 
sion, not long ago, to examine the creeds of the different 
churches in a city somewhat noted for its Liberal Ortho- 
doxy, I found them made up of the very doctrines — some in 
one and some in another, softened it may be in their set- 
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ting, but as hard, narrow, and repulsive as ever in their 
substance —that the pioneers of Liberalism were fight- 
ing against fifty years ago: such, for instance, as original 
sin, total depravity, the infallibility of all Scripture, the 
tri-personality of the Godhead, salvation by sovereign 
grace alone, the resurrection of the body, everlasting 
damnation, and the like, — down even to those about the 
corrupt nature, and God’s wrath: against it, of little chil- 
dren. Religion’s new wine is put by them in theology’s 
old bottles, the liberty with which Christ made men free 
entangled again in the slave’s yoke of bondage, the live 
man of belief bound, as in the ancient mode of punishment, 
to the corpse of a dead faith. And it is here, rather than 
in the belief itself, that we come to the real difference 
between Liberal Orthodoxy and Liberal Christianity, 
—here that we begin to find the need of the one even 
in the midst of the other. 

Such doctrines, to be sure, are not emphasized by it now 
as they were of old by those who believed literally in 
their awful significance; indeed are often kept almost 
entirely in the background, like a superannuated or im- 
becile relative in a polite family, while only the youthful, 
well-dressed Liberalism is brought to the front ; but now 
and then the two things, by some malign accident, will 
come together, —right in company, too, and often into a 
most painful contrast with each other. A friend tells me 
that awhile ago he dropped into a Liberal Orthodox 
church where the pastor was preaching a sermon on the 
nature of the resurrection. It gave up the whole of the 
old idea of a bodily rising, and was as broad, philosophi- 
cal, and spiritual as the most advanced thinker could wish, 
a credit alike to the preacher’s heart and head. My friend 
listened to it with the utmost delight, and said to himself, 
What now is the need of Unitarianism, when Orthodoxy 
is preaching such sermons as this? Just then he happened 
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to glance from the preacher’s lips to the church’s creed 
written out on the wall in the background, and there his 
eye fell at once on the words, “ J believe in the resurrection 
of the body.” Ifthe corpse of some old acquaintance long 
buried had actually come forth and stood in all its ghast- 
liness by the side of the living preacher, the difference 
between them could hardly have been more startling than 
it was between the dead and the living faith; and the gen- 
tleman came away more impressed than ever with the im- 
portance of a church where there is no danger of such 
resurrections. 

Still worse is the contrast when a deliberate profession 
of these old creeds is made the condition of church mem- 
bership, as it still isin many cases, to men and women 
who in their hearts are holding the new faith. I knewa 
young girl who while living in a Unitarian family had 
imbibed Liberal sentiments, but whose mother was Ortho- 
dox in her faith, and who naturally wished in her religious 
connection to be united with her parent in the same church. 
She told her minister, a noted Liberal Orthodox preacher, 
what her situation was, and he assured her that, so long 
as she had a personal faith in Christ himself, her special 
doctrinal belief on other points would make no difference 
about her admission to Christ’s fold. Judge of her feel- 
ings, however, when, standing up in the broad aisle with 
a score of others to be received, there was read for her to 
assent to, besides the church covenant, a list of nearly 
forty theological articles. Being a modest girl, unwilling 
to make a scene, she allowed her assent to be implied ; 
but it was with a terrible wrench to her moral nature; and 
writing to her grandmother about it afterwards she told 
her that of the whole forty articles there was only one she 
positively believed, and that with regard to the larger 
part of them she could not even understand the meaning 
of the words. Now, in all earnestness and solemnity, what 
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kind of way is this with which to begin that Christian 
life which beyond everything else demands of its followers 
perfect sincerity? Of course, if people really believe 
these harsh creeds, there is no objection to their saying so. 
All doctrines are but the vessels in which to hold God’s 
truth, the tools with which to do God’s work; and, if 
some persons find the old ones are better adapted for 
their wants than the new, there is no genuine Liberalism 
which will not say that the old ones ought to be used, and 
which will not respect their users. But to impose a de- 
liberate profession of them on young minds that know 
nothing about their meaning, and whose real faith is 
wholly the other way, as the imperative condition of their 
coming to Christ, and that, too, in the most solemn 
moment of human life, what is it but an outrage on the 
very name of faith which not only every lover of liberty, 
but every friend of honesty and truthfulness, ought to 
denounce? And yet how many thousands of people 
there are every year who are made to enter the church 
with just such a lie on their lips; how many church mem- 
bers who, if they worship at all, are compelled to stand 
up Sunday after Sunday and repeat a creed about the 
resurrection of the body, the birth of Jesus Christ from a 
virgin, and his descent into hell, the evidence of which 
they have never spent one single hour in examining; 
how many business men, who on becoming Christians are 
obliged to support doctrines, ay, and to utter sentiments in 
prayers, to be charged with which in the counting-room 
or on the street they would resent as a foul slander. 

Of course I know very well the methods by which men 
try to reconcile their consciences to such professions ; 
know they are told that the resurrection of the body 
means of the spiritual body, total depravity totally imper- 
fect, a trinity of persons a trinity of manifestations, and 
the like, know how mental reservations and such modifi- 
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cations as “for substance of doctrine” are put in for the 
sake of sensitive moral natures, But what is this but the 
covering up a lie’s body with a truth’s garment, a form in 
which it is infinitely more corrupting than when it stands 
out in its own nakedness? What but the teaching in relig- 
ion of that very principle which leads in society at large 
to the stamping of a piece of paper with the word dollar, 
and then using it as the means with which to pay a debt 
which was contracted in solid coin ; to the treating of grease 
and tallow with a few chemicals so as to make them look 
well, and then selling the compound for our tables as 
genuine butter; and to the signing of obligations or the 
swearing of oaths, and then the repudiation of their force 
under the plea of a different meaning to the terms? If 
every one is to be allowed to put his own private inter- 
pretation on language, as Liberal Orthodoxy is teaching 
men to do in their creeds, what form of bargain can ever 
be made binding? Words are sacred things. The sanc- 
tity of all obligations depends in a large measure on their 
sacredness. Every member of society who would keep out 
of it a sea of falsehood is as much interested in having 
them untouched as every Hollander is that no one shall 
meddle with his dikes. The man who can bring himself 
to tamper with the meaning of words in the solemn pro- 
fession of his faith before God has acquired a habit which 
must inevitably prove to him a terrible temptation in his 
relations with men. And is it not just here that we find 
the explanation of why so many church members are false 
and frail in their business affairs and in their domestic 
relations ; the explanation, too, of why so many persons 
in the world at large, seeing how easy it is for professed 
Christians to hold one thing in their creeds and another 
in their hearts, have lost faith in all religion, and con- 
cluded that its professions are all of the same character, 
full and fair to the eyes, quibbled away and meaning noth- 
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ing to the understanding? ‘The new wine has been put 
in the old bottles, and Christ’s words about it have been 
fulfilled, — the bottles bursting, and the wine, the precious 
wine of religion itself, spilled. 

Then, too, though there are many Christians on whose 
souls these solemn professions sit very lightly, many who 
seem to think that church vows, like lovers’ vows, Jove 
laughs at, there are others who cannot reconcile their 
consciences to such a Protean use of language; and then, 
alas! their lives too often become a long, long conflict 
between the leadings of the spirit and the bondage of the 
letter. 

Who now will say that in such a state of things there 
is not need, real soul need, of a church into which men 
and women can come with no other condition imposed 
upon them than that simply of a hunger and thirst after 
righteousness and truth, and an honest and free soul in 
their pursuit; a church which, having dropped the old 
theology, drops with it the old theological creeds; a 
chureh in which men are not only free to think for them- 
selves, but free to choose the expression of their thought ; 
a church which believes that truthfulness is a more im- 
portant element of religion than even truth, and an honest 
doubt a more sacred thing in the sight of God than any 
hollow faith? If you should go down South and find that 
the negroes there made free by the President’s proclama- 
tion, and entitled by our laws to all the immunities of 
American citizens, were still keeping possession of their 
old manacles and chains, and still feeling obliged with 
every feast-day and every coming among them of a new 
member to put them on as a symbol of what they ought 
always to wear, would you not say that the work of eman- 
cipation was not yet complete, — say that there was need 
of some one to go there and proclaim that American citi- 
zenship meant not only freedom from slavery itself, but 
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freedom from all its badges and signs? And this is the 
kind of work Liberal Christianity is trying to do for the 
citizens of Christ’s kingdom, this one of the points in 
which it goes beyond its friend Liberal Orthodoxy, and in 
which it finds its need, —relieving men not only of the 
old bondage, but of the old bonds; giving them not only 
the new wine of Liberalism, but, as the vessels in which to 
hold it, the new words of liberty; making discipleship its 
only condition of membership, and saying to each one of 
its followers, “ Form your own creed, utter it in your 
own speech, and above all other truth -be yourself a true 
man.” 

II. The second great reason why Liberal Christianity is 
needed, even in the midst of Liberal Orthodoxy, is that it 
furnishes the only possible ground on which all churches 
can come into practical fellowship with each other, and 
the only possible tie by which they can be held together 
as one organic body. The ground of fellowship they have 
striven for hitherto, as is well known, has been that of out- 
ward, formal unity, unity of doctrine, ritual, and polity, 
the tie that of symbol and creed. . And what has been the 
result? Division, persecution, hatred, weakness, almost 
every quality that is the opposite of a genuine Christian 
union. 

Look at the religious world to-day, at the innumerable 
sects into which it is divided, permeating every little 
town and village, at the antagonism and strife of its dif- 
ferent parts against each other rather than against sin, 
and at the enormous expense involved in simply the keep- 
ing up of its multiplied organizations; and how far re- 
moved is it from that one body, set forth by the New 
Testament as its type of union, in which those members 
thought to be less honorable receive more abundant honor, 
and in which they all have the same care of each other! 

And this state of things must continue, from the nature 
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of the case, so long as mere outward likeness of any kind, 
whether of doctrine, ritual, or polity, is insisted on as their 
ground of union. God has so constituted our minds in 
their very nature that, they never can be true to them- 
selves and true to him and see things, especially the great 
things of religion, all in the same light. The moment 
men begin to think and act they begin inevitably to differ ; 
and the more vigorous and free the thoughts and actions 
are, the wider apart their results are certain to be. Lib- 
eral Orthodoxy, to be sure, may do much to smooth over 
and soften these differences and to bring those affected 
by them into relations of kindness and humanity with 
each other; but the very fact that it is Orthodoxy at all 
— that is, that it makes a right faith the connecting link 
of its members — renders it a negative work and prevents 
it from uniting those, the larger part of all Christendom, 
whose faiths, from the nature of their minds, are radi- 
cally different. So with Liberalism alone of every kind. 
It never can unite. Its whole mission is to dissolve, to 
allow every man independent of every other to form his 
own creed, and to reduce the religious world, as it is fast 
doing under Protestantism, to a mere mass of individuals, 
as incoherent and unorganized as a bed of sand. 

What is wanted, evidently, is some other principle to 
go with this, something that while giving to each man the 
right of private judgment and of making his own creed, 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Unitarian, or Jewish, recogniz- 
ing and honoring the peculiarities of each, will at the same 
time supply the link deeper and diviner than any doctrine, 
ritual, or polity, which can bind these parts, bind their 
very differences, all together in one grand organic whole. 
And that principle beyond question is given to the world 
in Christianity. The gospel, in its subtlest essence, is not 
a doctrine, not a set of rules and forms, not a church 
organization, but a unifying, life-giving spirit, ready to 
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permeate all doctrines, all rites, all churches, just as the 
human spirit does the human body. It is love, not creed, 
which is stated in the most explicit terms to be its con- 
necting bond ; the human body, consisting of many diverse 
members, which is given as the type of its outward form ; 
having the spirit of Christ represented as what makes us 
his; the doctrine of the Holy Spirit its great transcendent 
idea, and the unity of the spirit the object it keeps in 
view, —the one faith sometimes spoken of being a sub- 
jective, spiritual quality, not an objective creed. 

And it is the putting together of these two principles, 
Liberalism on the one hand making many members, and 
the spirit of Christ on the other uniting all these mem- 
bers, down even to the least, in one organic whole, which 
constitutes Liberal Christianity. It gives up, as you see, 
the whole Orthodox idea of making a right faith, the 
whole Presbyterian and Roman Catholic idea of making 
aright polity, and the whole Baptist and Episcopal idea 
of making a right ritual, its ground of fellowship and bond 
of union, and turns for them within; finds them in their 
common spirit and animating principle; finds them in 
that Christian love which under all beliefs, rituals, and 
polities is one and the same; finds them in that broad 
Christian living to which all sects were meant to con- 
tribute a vital part. It is the only platform on which all 
- Christendom by the laws of our human nature can come 
into fellowship ; and just because Liberal Orthodoxy and 
Liberalism in all its secular forms is doing its work so 
well, — the work of making men free, — who does not see 
that Liberal Christianity is needed all the more as fur- 
nishing the tie with which to hold them together, many 
members in one body, the great natural and scriptural type 
of a perfect union. 

III. But free thought and spiritual unity are very far 
from being the only objects of Christianity. They are 
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merely the beginning, merely the tools. Beyond and 
above them is its work of saving, uplifting, and sanctifying 
the world, and of unifying the human race; and it is here 
that I find the third great need of its Liberal form. The 
one supreme object of the church hitherto has been to 
save individual souls, and to save them more especially 
out of a hell and into a heaven thought to exist on the 
other side of the grave. Prepare to die; prepare to 
mect thy God; turn or burn, — these have been its 
rallying cries; and the great wide world itself, in which 
these souls have lived, with all its myriad interests, has 
been represented as under the Divine curse, destined in a 
few short years to be destroyed with fire, and utterly 
unworthy of a moment’s religious thought otherwise than 
to be abused and scorned. This old idea itself of a lost 
earth trembling on the verge of a fiery fate has in a meas- 
ure passed away, but the type of Christianity which grew 
out of it, the saving pre-eminently of the individual soul, 
and the doing of everything with reference to a future 
state, —-this still remains as the characteristic of many 
Orthodox churches, even of those which in other respects 
are emphatically Liberal. Religion is made by it a thing 
apart from life; the intimate connection of body, mind, 
and soul, sacred and secular, market and meeting-house, 
the growth of corn and the spread of virtue, recognized 
now in all true philosophy, is largely ignored; and its 
churches are used for worship alone, pointing with their 
steeples away from earth, and looking down with stony 
walls and darkened windows six days of the week on all 
the interests and struggles of this great, weary, toiling 
world. ; 
Look at the relation of this type of Orthodoxy to re- 
forms, such reforms, for instance, as antislavery, tem- 
perance, the uplifting of women, kindness to animals, the 
advancement of science, and the suppression of vice — 
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apart from some noble exceptions, what help in their in- 
fancy and unpopularity, when help is especially needed, 
have they ever had from its hand? A gentleman of the 
city where I live, himself a professed Orthodox believer, 
was talking with me awhile ago about what could be 
done towards shutting up a den of shame in its midst 
notoriously leading young men by scores into vice, 
and I suggested that it would be well first of all to en- 
list the aid of the churches. “The last thing of all to 
appeal to,” said he; “we can get the help of their individ- 
ual members, noble men and women, by the hundred; but 
the churches themselves — you might as well try to drink 
milk with the great dipper in Ursa Major, or pay for the 
sweeping of the streets with the gold in sunset skies, as 
try to get the churches’ influence for any earthly work ; 
they are too much taken up with saving souls from hell 
to do anything about saving cities from vice.” He may 
have stated their inefficiency in somewhat exaggerated 
language for general application, but, alas! are not his 
words too true of many of them with reference not to one 
vice alone, but*to almost everything which concerns our 
common earthly morals? 

Far be it from me in saying this to criticise these sister 
churches for thus devoting themselves to worship, piety, 
and soul-saving. I believe fully in such work, believe it 
is a side of religion there is a divine need of somebody’s 
attending to; and I thank God he has placed men on 
earth who have the taste and talent for its doing. But 
with this world and the human race here as the field and 
stock out of which souls age after age are growing; with 
hells of vice, sin, and wrong right under the very shadow 
of our churches as deep and damnable as anything Dante 
ever dreamed of ; with thousands of human beings every 
year going down before our very eyes into their pits 
of moral death; and with all parts of our nature and 
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all the interests of society, earthly and heavenly, bound 
together with indissoluble ties so that the one cannot be 
saved without saving the other, —is there not, I ask, the 
need of a Christianity to go with that of the churches 
which is broad and liberal enough to take in all this work; 
a Christianity which aims to save for time as well as for 
eternity, save humanity itself as well as individual men, 
save homes, cities, nations, and society out of vice as well 
as souls out of sin; a Christianity not ashamed to plant 
itself at the forefront of unpopular reform, and which 
when it sees any human interest fallen among thieves, 
wounded and half-dead, and priest and Levite go by on 
the other side, is Good Samaritan enough to cross over 
with its oil and wine to where the victim is; a Christian- 
ity, in short, which writes over its door side by side with 
the first great command of Love to God, the second, as ~ 
in very truth like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself ? 

Fred Douglas tells the story in his autobiography that 
in his early life when a slave at the South he used to pray 
with all the earnestness of his soul that God would give 
him freedom. Month after month and year after year he 
prayed in this way, but still the freedom did not come. 
At last one day, while thus pleading with all his soul 
before God, he heard a voice out of heaven whispering to 
him, “ Pray with your legs, Fred, pray with your legs ; ” 
and obeying this Divine behest, in thirty days the prayer 
was answered, and Fred Douglas was a free man. So 
now, while our brethren are wrestling with their souls in 
prayer before God that he will free them and the world 
from the slavery of sin, is there not need at least of some 
churches that will hear again the Divine words, “ Pray 
with your legs, pray with your arms, pray with your 
whole bodies, as well as with your hearts ” ? 

One night during the war I was in an ocean steamer 
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off Cape Hatteras in the midst of a terrible gale, the 
wind blowing us directly towards the foam-covered lee 
shore. The captain stood on the ship’s bridge full of 
anxiety; two pilots were at the helm, every mate and 
sailor at his place. The huge vessel creaked and groaned, 
plunged and reared in the waves, and heaved from side to 
side like a living creature writhing in some awful agony. 
The sky looked wild as hell; the wind shrieked like 
demons through rigging and shroud ; and every now and 
then there came on board, like a monster of the deep, a 
huge torrent of water. It was impossible to remain on 
deck, and after trying it a few moments I went below, 
stopping on my way to look in at the engine-room. 
Down there stood the two engineers calmly at their work, 
oiling the machinery, watching the time it made, and giv- 
ing now and then an order to the stokers heaving in coal 
to the furnaces still further down. Evéry bit of brass and 
steel was shining with light; the clock ticked gently in its 
place, and steadily as a sleeping child’s pulse the piston 
plied back and forth and the huge walking-beam trod up 
and down. Just then the captain appeared at the window : 
« Engineer,” said he, “‘ how are your engines? Ihave done 
all I can on deck. Every rag of sail is blown away, and 
we are barely holding our own against this miserable 
sea. Cape Hatteras lights are down under our lee; and 
if anything in your engines gives out, we are surely lost. 
This ship and its eleven hundred men all depend on you.” 
“ All right,” replied the engineer, “I will do my part ;” 
and then he and his companion looked at the steam-gauge, 
tried the stop-cocks, gave another order to the stokers, 
wiped away the bits of lint from the shafting, and turned 
on at the joints a few more drops of oil. And it was 
because those engineers and stokers down there in the 
hold, where they could not see light of land or sky, did 
their work faithfully and well, that the grand old ship 
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with its thousand men, a whole regiment of soldiers, came 
safely through the gale and added their strength to the 
Union forces of North Carolina. 

So with this great world-ship of ours caught off the 
foaming capes of sin, blown upon with all the gales of © 
passion, and writhing and tossing with sorrow, vice, and 
wrong; if it is ever to come through to the great celestial 
haven with its freight of a myriad souls all saved, as I 
believe it will, it must be not only by the religion on deck 
which guides the helm, watches the far-off heavenly lights, 
and trims the sails of prayer to catch the spirit’s breath, 
but by the religion which is humble enough to include 
with this the work lower down of regulating the fires of 
bodily appetite, wiping away the stain of corruption from 
its shafting in the market, oiling the joints of labor and 
capital, and seeing to it that the great walking-beams of 
commerce, manuffctures, and trade tread back and forth 
true to heaven’s eternal law. And when a little company 
of such religionists come into any community to help this 
work, who shall say they are not needed there, — who 
that their brethren higher up, managing the steeples and 
watching the heavens, have any reason to feel “put upon” 
by their presence, or to refuse them their fellowship ? 

Such. are some of the grounds on which Liberal Chris- 
tianity believes that in the world everywhere, and not less 
so at the very side of the most liberal Orthodox churches, 
there is still a call for its own peculiar work. It does 
not antagonize or undervalue these other churches. It 
recognizes that their faces are set towards the same light 
as its own, that their hearts are throbbing with a kindred 
life, and their hands sharers with it in one larger task. 
But in every army there must be the pioneers, the van- 
guard, and sometimes the forlorn hope; and its aim is to 
act as these in the army of the Lord. The principles which 
others carry out in part, its idea is to carry out in full; 
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the work which they are doing, burdened with ancient 
traditions, it-would take up in the freedom of the spirit ; 
the new wine they are offering to the world in old bottles 
it would set before it in forms which are fresh and strong 
with all the philosophy and science of our own time. The 
difference between them is well expressed in their very 
names, Liberal Orthodoxy and Liberal Christianity, the 
one emphasizing a right belief, the other a larger word 
standing not only for belief, but for love, righteousness, 
truth-seeking, practical work, and the unity of the spirit. 
It is the true place for multitudes who are now in the 
ranks of Liberal Orthodoxy, the place to which the ultima- 
tion of their own principles will surely bring them, and 
which for their sakes, therefore, ought always to be kept 
open. The men and women of our own faith can feel that 
in putting their time, toil, and money into the support of its 
churches and the advancement of its interests, they are 
putting them not into a dead or dying cause, not into a 
sectarianism whose outward growth must be at the expense 
of its own inward life, but into a movement which is alive 
with all that is broadest and best in the religion of to-day, 
and on whose platform all other believers can consistently 
stand equally with themselves. It is the natural standard 
for all young people, all brave, earnest, progressive minds 
who in their march to heaven want to keep step with 
the onward march of this world, to rally around; is 
the natural position for all lovers of their kind, who 
want not only to work for truth and reform, but to do it 
under the inspiration of religious sentiment and amid the 
associations and memories of a religious home, to take. 
And so long as there are these classes in society and this 
‘work to be done on earth, no matter what progress Lib- 
eral Orthodoxy may make, there will be for their sake 
a need and place for Liberal Christianity. 


HE American Unitarian Association is the working 
missionary organization of the Unitarian churches 
of America. It seeks to promote sympathy and united 
action among Liberal Christians, and to spread the prin- 
ciples which are believed by Unitarians to be essential to 
civil and religious liberty and progress and to the attain- 
ments of the spiritual life. To this end it supports 
missionaries, establishes and maintains churches, holds 
conventions, aids in building meeting-houses, publishes, 
sells, and gives away books, sermons, tracts, hymn-books, 
and devotional works. 

Tracts descriptive of Unitarian principles, doctrines, 
and methods, are sent free to any who desire to know 
what Liberal Christianity stands for and works for. A 
list of these free tracts will be sent on application. 
A full descriptive catalogue of the publications of the 
Association, including doctrinal, devotional, and practical 
works, will be sent to all who apply. All religious books 
by Unitarian authors are kept on sale, and will be sent 
on receipt of price. A list of such books, with prices, 
will be furnished upon request. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary contri- 
butions of churches and individuals. Annual subscriptions 
of any amount are solicited. Address communications 
and contributions to the Secretary at his office, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. ‘The following is the simple 
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POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO UNITARIANISM 
CONSIDERED. 


1. Onz objection sometimes urged against our faith is 
that Unitarianism is one of the new isms of modern times, 
an innovation on the time-honored Christian doctrine and 
polity. Such an objection coming from a Catholic would 
sound plausible, but from a Protestant it argues igno- 
rance. For are not all Protestant denominations com- 
paratively modern,—the oldest of them dating from 
the Reformation? Modern Unitarianism was organized 
nearly three hundred and fifty years ago by two great 
men named Socinus, and from them was called Socinian- 
ism. It obtained strongest foothold in Poland and 
Transylvania, where it still flourishes, notwithstanding 
numerous persecutions. But in fact our fundamental 
doctrine of the absolute unity of God is as old as Abra- 
ham. Moses was a Unitarian when he wrote, “ Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.” At Christ’s 
coming the Jews were all Unitarians, while it is histori- 
cally certain that the doctrine of the Trinity was a 
gradual growth subsequent to the time of the apostles. 
At the Council of Nice, 325 years after Christ, the doc- 
trine of the equality of the Son with the Father first 
became authoritative church dogma; and not until 381, 
fifteen hundred years ago, at the Council of Constanti- 
nople, was the doctrine of the Trinity matured and 
finished. For years before that time the Church was 
about evenly divided between the two parties; in other 
words, about half the Church was Arian or Unitarian, 
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and this shows our antiquity clearly enough; but at 
that time Trinitarianism obtained political control. The 
Emperor Theodosius declared he would permit no other 
faith, and Arianism was suppressed by fire and sword. 

We claim that Unitarianism is “the faith once delivered 
to the saints,” — that it is substantially the doctrine of 
Peter, of John, of Paul, and of Christ. In other words, 
we profess to be Christians, disciples of Jesus, and the 
Gospel is our profession of faith, We have no other 
creed, and would gladly drop the word Unitarian alto- 
gether, were it not necessary to distinguish us from other 
Christians. 

2. One of the commonest charges made against us is 
that Unitarians do not believe in the Bible. If we do 
not, why do we read from it on Sunday in our churches? 
Why do we teach from it in our Sunday-schools? Why 
do we give it a place above all other books? But let us 
see just what it means to believe in the Bible. One man 
means by it the acceptance as literal truth of everything 
in the Bible, —e. g., the account of Creation in six days, 
the story of the Garden of Eden, of a universal flood, and 
the story of Jonah, —and that it is all the perfect, literal 
word of God. Another man thinks that these stories, 
and much else in the Bible, may be figurative illustra- 
tions of religious truth, but that it is just as truly God’s 
inspired word. A third person thinks it sufficiently or- 
thodox to say that the Bible contains a supernatural 
revelation from God; and that though there may be some 
errors in it, yet that its writers were sufficiently inspired 
to guard them from any essential error. Still other per- 
sons look upon the Bible as a natural book or collection 
of books, composed by men writing as other men do, 
guided by their natural faculties, and not inspired in any 
miraculous sense. Yet all four classes may use the Bible 
for religious guidance and inspiration, and all of them 
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may fairly be called believers in the Bible. Unitarians 
belong to the two latter classes. Some of them believe 
that the Bible transmits to us a divine revelation by 
means of writers who were guarded against essential er- 
rors; and some take the Bible as written in a natural 
way, without miraculous guidance of any kind, but no 
less valuable as a religious instructor, and as containing 
the record of our Christian religion, especially the divine 
life and sayings of Jesus. 

We are, therefore, believers in the Bible, not because 
we believe it free from error, for we know it is not; but 
because we accept it as our manual of religion. Those 
who say that we do not believe in it, simply mean that we 
do not believe in it as they do. We do not go to it with 
a preconceived theory derived from sectarian teaching. 
We try to learn from the book itself just what itis. And 
we do not find that 1t claims to be perfect, infallible, and 
free from all error. It stimulates our reason, but it does 
not dethrone nor override it. There are many unsolved 
enigmas about it. We do not know the authors of many 
of the books, nor the time in which all were written, nor 
the meaning of much that is in them; but we find 
enough that we do know, and much that helps us to live 
a better life. So long as we use it in that reverent and 
truth-loving way, we claim to believe in the Bible, even 
though our theory of its origin and character may differ 
from the theories of others. 

3. The third charge commonly made is that Unitarians 
do not believe in Christ; and that charge hurts. It is like 
telling one that he does not love his mother. Of all 
historic persons, Jesus holds the central place in our minds 
and hearts. No one who has read Unitarian literature 
and is familiar with Unitarian utterances will risk his 
reputation for veracity by such a charge; and no one not 
thus familiar has the right to make such a charge. In 
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fact, we accept Jesus for what we think he was, and fer 
what he claimed to be. We believe that no one else has 
given to men so pure, so true, so complete a morality as 
he, so spiritual, inspiring, and helpful a religion, so ex- 
alted a conception of God, our Heavenly Father, so 
glorious a philanthropy; that no one else taught with 
anything like his wisdom and power; that no other 
teacher has given us so noble an example, and so holy a 
character, and is therefore entitled to such human love, 
veneration, allegiance, and faith. Therefore we claim 
to be his disciples, and we try to deserve to be called 
after his name, — that is, Christians. 

How can it be said in this cruel way then that we do 
not believe in Christ? Those who make this serious 
charge think they are telling the truth; and why is it that 
they are guilty of so grave a misrepresentation? It is 
from want of thoroughness and accuracy in thinking. 
What they really mean, without knowing it, is that we 
do not believe in Christ as they do, that we do not 
accept their idea of Christ; and then, forgetting that 
their idea of Christ is one thing, and Christ may possibly 
be very different, they assume that those who differ from 
them do not believe in Christ at all. Now we have just as 
good a reason to say to them, “ You do not believe in 
Christ because you do not believe in him as we do,” as 
they have for saying that we do not believe in him because 
we do not believe in him as they do. But we say no such 
thing. We gladly allow that all — Catholic, Methodist, 
Quaker, or any others —who accept Christ’s truth, honor 
his character, and seek to follow his example, are believers 
in Christ. But it is said: “ You do not believe that Christ 
is God ; you do not believe that we are saved by his blood ; 
and this is what we mean by believing in Christ.” And 
our answer is: Granted: it is what you mean; hut it is 
not what we mean, and we do not believe that it is what 
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the Gospels mean; for we find that the confession that 
won the greatest praise from Jesus was that of Peter, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God.” And 
Jesus answered and said, ‘ Blessed art thou, Simon, Son 
of Jona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” 

“Thou art the Christ”—does he say God the Son? 
No, —“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God.” 
This is our confession; and so long as we say it with 
believing hearts no man can, except through ignorance or 
malice, say that we do not believe in Christ. 

4, Another objection we have to meet is that Unitari- 
ans expect to be saved by their own merits, while the 
Bible says, “By grace ye are saved.” Let us carefully 
examine this charge. What do we mean by “salvation ” ? 
It is to be saved from sin. As the Scripture says, “ He 
came to save his-people from their sins.” We are saved 
from sin in proportion as we build up a good, strong, 
righteous character. And how do we do this? Do we 
ever claim that we can do this by our unaided efforts, 
with no help from God or man or any outside sources? By 
no means. Parental training, education, social influences, 
the Bible, books, the influence of nature and of the Holy 
Spirit, —all help us in his work. These are God’s gifts ; 
and so are the faculties, conscience, affection, intellect, 
and will by which we build up character, — all are God’s 
gifts, or his grace. Our efforts are only one factor in the 
great work, so that, if saved at all, we never claim that we 
are saved by our own merits alone, for that would be 
absurd. It is as we build a house. No man builds a 
house out of his own brain. Past generations have 
worked out methods, discovered mechanical laws, fur- 
nished models; and God provides materials, clay and 
stone and wood. Thus, past experience has discovered 
spiritual laws, increased wisdom, furnished models of 
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character; God has given us society, human institutions, 
the Bible, nature’s influence, life and faculty and strength. 
These all come by the gift or grace of God. And when 
we consider that we could not be saved without these, 
we also exclaim, “ We are saved by grace.” But not 
wholly by grace, for all these never saved a man who did 
not try to save himself; and does not the apostle, likewise, 
say, “ Work out your own salvation”? You will see 
then that while our own effort is one factor, and a very 
essential factor, in working out the character (which is 
real salvation), many other things work with it, so that 
no sane person can ever haye the conceit to claim that 
he is saved merely by his own merit. 

If this charge means that we think our immortality is 
earned by us, — is to be regarded as wages paid for our 
life-service, — nothing could be more false. We know 
that every day is attended with blessings we neither earn 
nor deserve. We did not earn the beauty of earth and 
sky, parental love, home, and all life’s pleasure and oppor- 
tunity ; much less do we claim to have earned immortal 
glory. These come to us by the grace of God, by the 
free bounty of our Heavenly Father. 

And now I wish to state this opinion, — that it is we, 
and not our critics, who believe most in being “saved 
by grace.” They are constantly saying that they are 
“saved solely by the merits of the Redeemer.” If, then, 
they are saved by merits, how can it be claimed by them 
that they are saved by “free grace”? For grace that is 
obtained by the merits of another is not free; it is bought 
with a price, an equivalent is given for it; it is a purchase, 
and not a gift at all. That is what the song means, “ Jesus 
paid it all, all the debt I owe.” If Jesus paid it all, then 
where is the grace, the free gift ? 

5. It is also charged against our faith that it is a lax 
and easy doctrine, — what Joseph Cook calls a “ limp and 
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lavender theology,” tending to leave men careless, indif- 
ferent, worldly. It is said that the hope it holds out that 
God will never give up a soul to eternal despair, but: that 
repentance is possible in another life, is an encouragement 
to continue in evil-doing. 

I grant that there is ground for this last statement. 
The hope of final redemption doubtless does tend to 
encourage some in evil-doing whom the fear of endless 
woe might restrain. How then is the objection as against 
our faith met? I meet it in two ways: first, by showing 
that a similar but weightier objection lies against the 
opposing system; so that as between the two we must 
choose our own. This opposing system, as interpreted 
by Mr, Moody and most evangelical preachers, teaches 
that conversion blots out the penalty of a life of sin, that 
the blood of Christ cleanses from all sin, so that the con- 
vert, though made such in the last hour of a sinful life, 
goes to heaven; in short, that no matter what the life has 
been, he may be converted and go to heaven. Now the 
practical result of this teaching is that many persons, be- 
lieving it, are content to live on in sin and gratify their 
evil desires, counting upon escaping the penalty by a late 
conversion. We all know this is so, and we know that 
such persons answer their anxious friends by saying, “ Oh, 
I mean to be converted before I die.” This doctrine is a 
palpable encouragement for continuance in evil-doing, 
and thousands of persons sin on, under the impression 
that they will repent in time to save themselves from per- 
dition. Ido not say that because this doctrine may be 
abused it is not true; but I do say that those who ad- 
vocate it have no right to say that because our doctrine 
of eternal hope may be abused, therefore it is not true. 
One objection offsets the other. 

Secondly, we endeavor to counteract any abuse of our 
doctrine of the future life, by teaching a strict doctrine 
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of retribution. Instead of assertine, as many of our 
critics do, that even a late conversion cancels the just 
penalty of sin, we affirm that no sin ever goes unpun- 
ished; that not more certainly does a wound scar the 
body than sin harms the soul; that every sin against purity, 
justice, goodness, lays up for the sinner pain, shame, and 
bitter penance, here and hereafter, and that it may take 
years and years in that great future to overcome the 
debasing and painful effects of a sinful life. Instead of 
this being a lax and easy doctrine, it seems to us, as com- 
pared with the popular doctrine just mentioned, to be 
terribly severe, but nevertheless to be what God has taught 
and we must therefore preach. 

There is a sense, doubtless, in which ours is sn easiet 
doctrine, making us, I will not say less earnest, but less 
anxious about ourselves, our souls, and eternity. We 
plead guilty to the charge of having a religion that is easy 
to believe, that does not strain our faith or contradict our 
reason. We plead guilty to the charge of having a 
pleasant faith, that tends to make us cheerful and happy 
about our friends and about ourselves. It is pleasant to 
think that God is a loving Father, and will never be any- 
thing else in time or eternity. 

And it is true that our theory of life allows us greater 
freedom of enjoyment, indulgence in a wider range of 
amusements. The games and pastimes that stricter sects 
forbid, we enjoy. We find nothing wicked in playing 
cards, in dancing during reasonable hours and with right 
company, and even in an occasional attendance upon the 
best theatrical plays. But we bclieve that these things 
are only the spice of life, not its food; that none of them 
should interfere with the real work of life; that as fast 
as possible we should find delight in greater things. We 
cannot see that they make us love God less; and we know 
that the permission to enjoy them makes us love our 
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religion better. If, because of all this, we are called 
worldly, I must remind the critic that the love, even 
the excessive love, of innocent pleasure is not the only 
form of worldliness. One of the worst forms of it seems 
to me to be a narrow, censorious spirit. Sectarianism 
is worldliness, 7. ¢., not a heavenly spirit, but a spirit 
pertaining entirely to the earth. Uncharitableness, the 
imputation of evil motives, bigotry, narrow prejudice, and 
every kind of selfishness, are forms of worldliness, ¢. ¢., of 
an unheavenly spirit, even though they are so frequently 
found in the churches. 

It is also true that our religion is less exacting in regard 
to specially religious services, — church-going, prayer- 
meetings, the ceremonies and sacraments. Perhaps we 
are too regardless of the importance of these things in 
deepening and purifying our religious feeling; but we 
are certain from the testimony of Jesus himself that there 
are surer tests of our acceptance with God than these 
observances, important as they are. In fact, we do not 
find that Jesus refers to them at all in speaking of the 
Judgment (where he states the conditions of divine ap- 
proval), but has much to say about our treatment of each 
other; and we find that love for God and man is the true 
test of religion. 

6. And now I come to the charge that although our 
faith is a good one to live by, it is a poor one to die by. 
The first thing to say about this is that as nearly all 
our time is spent in living and very little in dying, it is 
vastly more important to have a good religion to live by 
than to have a good one to die by, if such a distinction is 
to be made. It is exceedingly important to others how 
we live, and of little consequence to them how we die, — 
of inestimably greater importance how we spend our 
threescore years and ten among our fellow-men, than 
how we take leave of them at last. 
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But let us examine this charge a little closer. What 
do our Christian critics mean by a good religion to die by ? 
They mean, of course, a religion that assures one of sal- 
vation, leads him to feel sure that he is going to heaven. 
Well, I should say, then, that if one were using this test 
to determine the value of a religion, he would choose 
Universalism or Catholicism without hesitation ; for the 
believing Universalist or Catholic feels sure of heaven 
and dies without fear. I should say, also, that if a good 
religion to die by were the object of a man’s search, 
Orthodoxy would be about the last thing to choose. I 
say this without any unkind or narrow feeling; but I say 
it because I have seen those who were waiting for death 
with composure, and who would have died in peace if 
their minds had been left undisturbed, — I have seen them 
unsettled, agonized, terror-stricken, by having injudicious 
friends present to them this same faith that they claim is 
so good to die by. By the aid of their natural trust in 
God’s love and care they were quietly gliding down the 
stream of life, until these other views of the danger of 
hell and the need of Christ’s blood darkened their sky, 
and raised about them the billows of unutterable anguish. 
Moreover, I should not choose Orthodoxy to die by, 
because many of its professors are doubtful even to the 
last about their salvation, fearful that they may not, after 
all, be among the elect, that they were not really converted ; 
and among such have been many excellent religious 
souls. 

It is true that this religion can say more comforting 
things to a murderer than ours can. It can make him 
believe — even if he has suddenly sent his victim to hell 
with not an instant’s chance for conversion to save his 
soul—that he, himself, in “a fountain filled with blood, 
drawn from Immanuel’s veins,” may be “plunged be- 
neath that flood” and lose all his “ guilty stains.” This 
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religion tells him that he may find even the gallows to be 
“steps unto heaven ;” and so he mounts the scaffold happy, 
hopeful, confident. “Can your religion do this for a 
dying murderer?” it is triumphantly asked; and I tri- 
umphantly answer “ No,” and thank God that it cannot, 
for we cannot thus encourage the most wicked crime. 
We have heard God in nature, in experience, in the 
Bible, declare that “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap!” “ Every one shall receive according to the 
deeds done in the body ;” and we have never heard that 
God has repealed that law. We think the teaching that 
so foul a crime does not hinder but may hasten a man’s 
entrance to heaven (which would make murder a means of 
grace) helps to unsettle the foundations of morality. It 
appears to me a hideous travesty of religion for a man 
whose hands are red with a fellow-creature’s blood to die 
in this happy, boastful way. 

As a matter of fact, though men die happily in all 
religions, yet if the ability to quiet a dying person’s fears, 
and enable him to die peacefully, be regarded as a suffi- 
cient test of the truth and efficacy of a religion, the 
palm must be awarded to the Roman Catholic faith. For 
the believer feels himself in the hands of a mighty Church 
which he thinks is God’s vicegerent on earth; he submits 
to saving sacraments, and no shadow of anxiety remains 
upon his soul; and if, by some fault or accident, the final 
sacrament is hindered, he is able to believe that the 
Church that binds on earth may bind in heaven, and that 
in Purgatory his soul will await the saving offices that 
will finally restore him to heaven. Taken as a rule, no 
Christian believers die so peacefully, so confident of sal- 
vation, as Catholics; and if enabling one so to die isa 
fair test of the truth of a religion, their religion is truest 
and best. 

But this is not the true test. The right criterion is, 
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“ How does a religion help a man to live?” If our faith 
really is what our critics have usually conceded, a good 
religion to live by, then it is good enough for us and for 
‘the world. We do not care to claim that it is much bet- 
ter than others for this purpose; but we do hold that its 
ability to make us honest and true, open-minded and 
truth-loving, kind, generous, reverent, better members 
of the family and society, is the grand and final test of 
the worth of any religion. I believe it can be shown 
that in these qualities the members of our societies are 
not behind other Christians, and I do not care to claim 
any more for them. If we wish to show that we are any 
better, let us do it by deeds and not by words. 

As to dying well, that will take care of itself if we live 
well. What is death? It is only the end of life, the 
dropping of the curtain when the last act closes. The all 
important question is how we have acted our part upon 
the stage of life. If we sincerely try to do God’s will, the 
dread of death will seem a needless and craven fear. 
Whether Unitarians or Trinitarians, let us respect each 
other as equally loving and seeking the truth; let us 
live up to that truth as God reveals it to us; and let 
us then commit ourselves for life, death, and eternity 
to that God who will be the loving Father of us all 
forevermore. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND CONGREGATION. 


I wave a problem to study with you to-day which 
is one of the most difficult and perplexing, yet one of 
the most important to be rightly solved and settled, of 
all questions concerning the administration of religion 
among us. It is vitally connected with the welfare of 
our churches and the future of religious institutions. 
More than that, it has close relations with the whole 
subject of moral and religious culture, and the methods 
of fixing religious impressions and forming religious 
character. 

This problem is of the growing disconnection between 
the congregation and the Sunday-school, and so of the 
separation of the young and the mature, of parents and 
children, in their religious usages. The fact is patent. 
What is its meaning; what its causes; what, if any, its 
cure ? 

See how broad the fact is, I noted one Sunday that 
there were but twelve children under fifteen years old 
in my congregation; not more than as many more under 
twenty. In the Sunday-school, an hour later, there were 
a hundred and forty such children and young persons. 
Not more than fifteen to twenty-five per cent of the Sun- 
day-school are habitually in the congregation. 

And this is not peculiar to my church. Had it been, I 
should long ago have left my place to make room for some 
minister who could hold the interest and attract the 
presence of the young. But it is very much the same in 
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nearly every church I preach in; in some cases a little 
better, in others even worse. You would think Christen- 
dom was without children, to look on some Sunday con- 
gregations; or that Christians were all born grown up. 
If “Train up a child in the way he should go” holds its 
place as a maxim of wisdom, you would infer that way 
not to be towards the Sunday worship. That is the 
training which is systematically omitted. It is calculated 
in an Orthodox periodical I have just been reading that 
nearly four and a half millions of the young people of 
the Sunday-schools in this country do not attend church 
habitually; or that about eighty-five per cent of those 
found in the Sunday-schools on any given Sunday will 
not be found at the services of the congregation. 

And this does not mean that the little children alone 
are absent. It means that the majority of the young 
people from twelve to twenty are absent; that the bright 
boys and girls who make up a large part of the audience 
at the concert and the lecture, who are in the formative 
and impressible stage of character, opinion, moral purpose, 
and habit, are not in the church. 

It has gone further than that. A generation of chil- 
dren has grown up largely without the influence and 
training of church-going habits. The boys and girls 
whom you used to meet, a dozen or fifteen years ago, 
going home from the Sunday-school when you were going 
to church, are grown up now, — some of them with fami- 
lies of their own growing up about them. The result of 
that lack of training is distinctly seen in the looser hold 
of the Church upon these young men and women, the 
ease with which they absolve themselves from all church 
relations and from habitual church attendance. 

In general it will be found that the supporters of religious 
institutions are those who were trained to habitual going 
to church through childhood and youth, and that those 
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who have come to manhood without feeling that they have 
any part or place in the services of the church, are very 
likely to continue indifferent to these services and absent 
from them. How shall the value and importance of 
religious institutions and usages be felt by those who 
have been left for twenty years to disregard them? If 
the peopie who sustain our churches were bent on finding 
some way quietly to abolish the Sunday services at the 
end of a generation, they could find no surer and directer 
means than to leave their children, and the children of the 
community, unused and untrained to attendance on these 
services up to the age of young manhood and woman- 
hood. 

In stating the extent of this disconnection of the 
church from the Sunday-school, I have already named 
one of its causes. The children are not expected to be 
in the church, are not trained to go there as a part of 
their regular religious habits. Some parents are slow to 
require anything of their children as religious habit. But 
Ihave not found that such parents are willing to trust 
the intellectual training of their children to their chance 
choices from day to day. Some accept the plea that their 
children are not interested in attending church. I do not 
think that they wait, however, for the child to express 
interest in secular instruction, or liking for the restraint 
of the school-room, before sending him to school. Many 
have adopted the somewhat current saying that the 
Sunday-school is the Children’s Church. But if this 
method of a children’s church is leaving children to grow 
up outside any church, and apart from the very churches 
that nourish the Sunday-schools, it needs to be very seri- 
ously considered. 

For myself, I have always repudiated this theory of 
a Children’s Church in any sense of releasing the young 
from attending public worship with their parents; not 
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only because I see that it must leave the habit of church- 
going unformed, and the churches of the next generation 
weakened in numbers and influence, but also because I 
believe it better for all the household, young and old, to 
worship God together than apart; and that the children 
gain more, in the long run, of religious impulse and in- 
fluence from the service with their parents in church than 
they can gain from the Sunday-school hour, even when it 
is most profitably employed, — as it sometimes is not. 

To be sure, young and restless children in church are 
more or less a trial to their parents for a time, and there 
is an age and quality of childhood wherein church at- 
tendance may well be reckoned premature; but in most 
cases disinclination and troublesome restlessness will give 
way to the persistent expectation and requirement that 
the child shall go to church and behave himself reverently. 
Indeed, is not much of the reluctance and uncomforta- 
bleness of children in regard to this the result of wnper- 
sistent and reluctant influence on the part of parents? 
What if we should have to confess that the young in our 
households and the community fail to have interest in the 
Sunday worship and respect for it because they perceive 
the slight hold it has, and the feeble and intermitted in- 
terest it awakens, among the elders about them? 

If the action of parents and Sunday-school teachers 
expressed the same continuous urgency of interest and 
made the same public opinion in favor of regular and 
reverent attendance at church as upon secular instruction, 
there is little doubt that the children would give it the 
same punctual and decent heed. And if the interests of 
character and Christian faith are the realities we hold 
them to be, and not a holy make-believe, I think we should 
be less willing to have them absent from the Sunday service 
and the Sunday-school than from any day’s sessions of 
the public school. It sometimes seems as if many people 
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thought moral and religious culture would “come by na- 
ture,’ as Dogberry affirmed of reading and writing, so 
utterly secondary and slipshod is the attention given to 
their attainment. 

But I said that the Sunday-school cannot take the place 
of the church service for the young, because influence is 
more than instruction, and because parents and children 
need to be together in their religious usages and life. 
Indeed, if for nothing else, I would discourage the notion 
of a children’s church because the life of young and old, 
of parents and children, in our country and our time, is 
already lamentably too much apart. Society suffers, the 
home suffers, the young especially lose, by this increas- 
ing separation in culture, recreation, and social intercourse. 
Let not the church help to widen this division. Let par- 
ents and children give thanks together for the blessing 
of the household, and seek together the truths and 
helps that shall make the common life richer and no- 
bler. It is not needful to his profit that the child should 
“understand ” fully all topics discussed from the pulpit. 
If it were, who would care to hear, or dare to speak? It 
is among not the least profitable of spiritual exercises to 
look up to themes above our full comprehension and into 
experiences deeper and larger than our own. And it were 
surely better to bring the ordinary conduct of public wor- 
ship more largely within range of the sympathies and 
apprehension of the young than to let them be left out, 
and dismissed altogether to a children’s church by them- 
selves. 

No Sunday-school teacher whom I know wants to take 
the responsibility of making bis instructions take the place 
of the influences of the church service; still less, is willing 
to have the work of the Sunday-school take the place of 
life-long church attendance, through leaving the habit 
unformed and unurged. Most of the ministers I know 
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are seriously considering whether, with all the good the 
Sunday-school is doing, and is capable of doing, it will not 
do a greater harm, if it must continue more and more, 
as in the last generation, to furnish excuse for the non- 
attendance of children at church, and be the occasion of 
preventing the young from forming that habit of reverent 
attendance upon public worship, which is the steady sup- 
port of our religious institutions. To do their work 
effectively all institutions need to be strong in the habitual 
regard and support of the community. 

What Ihave said would be important, even if the 
Sunday-school, as organized, did or could furnish adequate 
religious training for the period during which it retains 
its members. It would still turn out the young without 
the church-going habit and the regard for public worship 
which is the church’s strength. But in point of fact we 
know that the best Sunday-schools are not thus adequate, ~ 
that the average Sunday-school is very far from being ad- 
equate, to do all that the young need for religious counsel 
and guidance through their formative years. How ean it 
be? It is but an hour a week, with various interruptions 
and drawbacks ; and, in the case even of the best teachers, 
with a constant sense of working at great subjects with 
inadequate opportunity for preparation, with next to no 
preparation on the pupil’s part, and often with insufficient 
sense of the importance of the work. For it must be 
borne in mind that the Sunday-school partakes of the 
same undervaluation, and suffers from the same lack of 
punctual and earnest interest on the part of parents and | 
children, which has allowed the latter to drop away from 
church attendance. The Sunday-school is not free from 
agencies which hinder serious and thorough religious work. 
It, also, feels the press of secular motives and the drag of 
shallow interest, and needs itself, therefore, to be supple- 
mented by all that the church can do, even where it 
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does not also need to be reformed or reinspired by the 
motives which make the church’s power and value. 

This is not saying that the Sunday-school is not compe- 
tent to do great good; it is only saying that it is not alone 
adequate, and that its work is not always in the same 
line as that of the church, and does not always greatly 
help in that. Sometimes, indeed, the Sunday-school is 
the more efficient religious organization of the two. I 
know ministers of large and prosperous churches who feel 
that their Sunday-school work is more important, and 
more in the line of vital Christian work, than the regular 
services of the congregation. But this happens where large 
mission-schools are gathered, drawing into some real rela- 
tion with religious agencies many who otherwise would 
grow up without any relations with them whatever. Yet 
in certain other churches I have sometimes felt that the 
geniality, unconstraint, hearty singing, the general joining 
in prayer and Scripture, in the Sunday-school, contrasted 
favorably with the somewhat chilly atmosphere, the elab- 
orate music performed but never joined in, the minister’s 
solitary service of devotion, listened to but hardly recog- 
nized even by change of posture or gesture, the discourse 
among speculative themes far from common human inter- 
ests, — I have sometimes seen in such a contrast reason to 
think the Sunday-school the truer and more real church. 
It may very likely happen, also, that the methods of the 
best Sunday-schools shall be more nearly approached in 
the worship of the congregation ; the service-book may be 
oftener adopted, — the freer singing, the directer and less 
formal study of the Bible and of religious truth But the 
Sunday-school can only take the place of the church 
service when it shall come to include adults as well as 
children, and make its plans not for childhood alone but 
for the life-time of those who attend. The service to- 
gether, and the preaching service in some form, is the 
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larger thing in religious culture and worship, and must 
not be set aside or have its future discounted in advance 
by the failure to connect our children with its associations 
and habitual influences. 

‘1. The first measure of security, then, for our religious 
institutions is to bring our children to church as well as 
to the Sunday-school, and to let it be understood that we 
expect the young to be with us there as a part of their 
sacred duty to the truth and worship the church stands 
for, and of their duty to themselves. The plea of over- 
burdening them with the hour and a quarter in the church, 
followed or preceded by the hour in the Sunday-school 
with its varied exercises, is absurd and unworthy when 
we consider the requirements of other days, and the com- 
parative importance of this training into religious habits 
and character. The plea of lack of interest and lack of 
comprehension is not admitted with reference to other 
departments of culture of far less importance. 

2. To prevent the detached and sometimes discordant 
action of the parts of our religious mechanism, involv- 
ing such waste of force and failure in permanent results, 
we must regard, and teach the children to regard, the 
Sunday-school not as an independent organization, nor 
as their substitute for the services of the church, but as 
its assistant and feeder, the training-place for its work 
and worship, the opportunity to study its faith and 
methods, the appointed agency through which to be fitted 
for its fellowship and various services. So regarding it, 
we shall make the instruction of the Sunday-school con- 
nect closely with the worship of the congregation. At 
present nothing can be more unlike, in general, than 
the mode of conducting Sunday-school services as com- 
pared with the usual order of congregational worship. 
For instance, nearly all our Sunday-schools use a service- 
book, from which the children are taught to join in 
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responsive reading of Scripture and in common prayer. 
In most of our congregations, on the other hand, the 
people have no vocal part in the devotional services. 
Would it not be well to consider whether our Sunday- 
school habit is not unfitting our children to appreciate, 
or to be satisfied with, our mode of congregational wor- 
ship? Is it not likely to seem bare and strange to them 
to miss the active participation they have been expected 
and trained in the Sunday-school to take? And will not 
this training lead them to fall naturally into churches 
where ritual service and common prayer continue for them 
the associations and usages of their Sunday-schools ? 

This may seem a small matter; but it illustrates a lack 
of consistency and congruity in our religious methods that 
is not unto edifying. If it is needful and good for the 
children to take part in service and prayer in the Sunday- 
school, the same reasons will hold, and the same necessity 
be felt by them, in the worship of the congregation. If 
such common service is impracticable or undesirable in 
the congregation, it is a serious mistake to make it the 
religious habit of those who ought to help make up our 
congregations, and must be depended on to make them up 
hereafter, — unless, indeed, we count it ecclesiastical wis- 
dom to train them to enjoy and desire church services 
ordered after a method quite other than our own. Each 
joint should supply something to compact, not to dissolve ; 
and in the difference of judgment concerning ritual among 
us, it would be well, at least, to adopt some method by 
which the course of each church and its Sunday-school 
should be fairly consistent with each other. Certainly, if 
the present differences are to continue, all the more need 
is there that the children be taken early to church that 
they may be habituated to its methods, and not alone to 
those found in connection with the churches of another 
order. Best of all, however, if we can make the impression 
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of school and church accordant, the instructions and 
usages of the one preparative for the other. 

3. Something akin to this is to be said of the service of 
song. We take great pains to find hymns and tunes 
appropriate, or at least attractive, for the children to sing 
in the Sunday-school; a few times in the year, perhaps, 
we fill our churches with young and old to hear the 
children sing; but in the church service we have made 
quite other arrangements for an entirely different order 
of sacred music, and it is much grace if the congregation 
is permitted to join in the singing of one or two familiar 
hymns. I have no thought of entering into the question 
of choir or congregational’ singing, further than to say 
that the more kinds of really devotional song in the Sun- 
day services, the richer and better — other things being 
equal —they will be; and that, on the other hand, no 
splendors of organ or choir can make a service complete, 
and quite what it ought to be, without hearty congrega- 
tional singing of the hymns. 

But I wish to point out the loss of force and oppor. 
tunity in teaching a set of songs in the Sunday-school, 
never heard in the church except on these anniversary 
occasions, while the tunes that the congregation sing are 
left untaught to the children—or, indeed, to anybody. 
Why should not the work of the Sunday-school include 
practice for the congregational hymns? If the children’s 
tastes should require some bending from the dignity of 
the few old tunes the congregation can really sing, this 
would be amply compensated by the increased variety and 
spirit which the presence of the children and their singing 
would bring into the Sunday worship. But, in point of 
fact, — and speaking, I trust, with due modesty, —no such 
descent would be necessary. In the present state of mu- 
sical attainment, — thanks to the musical training in our 
public schools, — the young people of our Sunday-schools 
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are quite equal to mastering and enjoying, for instance, 
the excellent new music of the Revised Hymn and 
Tune Book of the Unitarian Association. Much of this 
music is at once richer and more appropriate for Sun- 
day-school use than the secular jingles which are so 
often found in books prepared for Sunday-schools, and so 
soon worn threadbare. If the children could be taught 
these better chorals, and then with the choir help to 
teach them to the congregation, it would be a common 
gain, and an access of interest for all. That would be the 
whole body fitly joined together. 

Of the possibilities of the Sunday-school to be of great 
service in enriching this part of worship, I have a piece 
of evidence that is in point. I not long ago attended a 
concert which consisted in large part of the rendering of 
a considerable piece of sacred music, all the choruses of 
which were executed by young people then or lately in 
our public schools, many of them members of our own 
Sunday-school. It is not too much to say that no musical 
society of the country would have had need to be ashamed 
of this performance; and the feeling was very strong in 
me that its uplifting influence ought not to end with that 
audience and that evening, but was just what our churches 
need to enrich their Sunday worship. Divided into 
three or four parts, led by the choir, and judiciously re- 
peated, it would have made the service of sacred song in 
any of our churches more beautiful, worshipful, and com- 
plete for half the Sundays of a season. Something like 
that may be attempted in all our larger Sunday-schools 
when their organic connection with the administration and 
worship of the church is felt and fostered as it should be, 
and there is “effectual working in the measure of every 
part.” Our Western Sunday-school workers have, in idea 
at least, caught the spirit of this advance, in striving to 
fit their new services to a higher style of music, which 
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may well be transferred afterwards to the worship of the 
congregation. 

4, Another line, in which the disconnection is happily 
not so entire, but in which there is need of heartier co- 
operation, is that of charitable and missionary work. It is 
important that the enterprises in which the church is en- 
gaged should be understood and shared in by the Sun- 
day-school, — that its local charities, its causes of reform 
and philanthropy, its denominational interests and missions 
should have the intelligent sympathy of the young, into 
whose charge all these things must come so soon. Most 
important it is to make them feel that the work is their 
work, and its interest and obligation theirs; that their 
religious consciousness should be enlarged and their moral 
sympathies expanded in the fellowship of its high and 

universal ends. This sharing of large interests, purposes, 
hopes, is a great part of the value of the church for all, 
and in the systematic enforcement of them upon the atten- 
tion and regard of the young is the promise of great 
things for the efficiency and spiritual enterprise of the 
church of the future. What a culture of generous sym- 
pathies and broad humanities the grand missionary enter- 
prises of the evangelical bodies have been, rewarding a 
hundred-fold —in their reflex influence and greatened 
sense of human fellowship and obligation, — the churches 
that have cherished them. 

5. With this is connected, of course, the duty of clear 
and careful teaching in the Sunday-school of the religious 
truth and faith, both in the larger and the more special 
sense, for which our churches stand and in which they 
seek to grow. This is so manifestly and directly the office 
of the Sunday-school that it would need no more than 
mention, were it not that the same spirit of individualism 
and indifference, that permits the lack of connection I have 
complained of, works also to prevent any systematic or 
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earnest study of distinctively religious themes, and wastes 
the opportunity of the Sunday-school hour in vague gen- 
eralities or secular conversation. Worse than that, the 
serious ends of Sunday-school instruction are sometimes 
forgotten altogether, and the connection with religious 
institutions becomes wholly formal, and so absurd and 
harmful. A Sunday-school class that meets only for a 
social chat, or to find or organize amusement, had better 
be disbanded at once. A Sunday-school or a religious 
society is weakened, not strengthened, by any adherents, 
however numerous or otherwise valuable, whose only in- 
terest is—and remains—that of social advantage and 
opportunity. And when either consciously organizes or is 
administered on that basis it sinks speedily into neglect 
and deserved contempt. The Sunday-school is most 
helpful to the church when it makes plainest to the chil- 
dren and commends to them most convincingly and win- 
ningly the ideas and religious ends for which the church 
seeks to stand. 

6. The vital connection of Sunday-school instruction and 
church administration will be most completely realized 
when the former learns how systematically to fit and lead 
the children up to active and avowed membership in the 
religious body. Here is the greatest failure hitherto, here 
the opportunity of greatest and most beneficent success. 
Besides the moral instruction which has primary relations 
to conduct, besides direct training into the worship, work, 
and doctrine of the church, the religious society which 
believes in itself and in its future should labor to bring 
its children into recognized fellowship with its organized 
and corporate life. The sooner the Sunday-school sets 
before itself distinctly and systematically this end of 
training its children into the duties and communion of 
Christian life and church life, the sooner will our churches 
put on the beautiful garments of a true prosperity and an 
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increasing efficiency, usefulness, and honor in the com- 
munity. 

The old evangelical notion of lassoing one by one the 
reprobate and untamed spirits outside the pale of re- 
ligious safety, and bringing them in to burnish the life of 
a Christian commonwealth and draw the car of Christian 
progress, bas been long discredited as the best method in re- 
ligion. The transcendental theory— that if you can get far 
enough away from conventional teaching and institutional 
influences, into pure nature and individual freedom, you 
will get the best religious and moral life —is even more 
palpably and provedly absurd. Take people away from 
accustomed institutions, training, the heritage of the past, 
the influences of moral culture and gentle manners, and 
the inspiration that comes from constant and living con- 
tact with these things, and you leave them to deepening 
savagery and spiritual disaster. The method of careful 
and steadfast culture into the religious habitudes, agencies, 
and activities we hold to be helpful and needful for us and 
for the community, cannot be adopted too early or pur- 
sued too vigorously. “The increase of the body” of good 
influences, moral convictions, and Christian trusts cannot 
begin to be “compacted ” too painstakingly nor too soon. 

The subject on which I have addressed you is one of 
methods and administration. Do not therefore regard it 
unworthy your serious consideration. It presupposes the 
religious earnestness and consecration without which all 
methods are of no avail. Ihave sought to point out some 
ways in which the growing disconnection between the 
Sunday-school and the worship of the congregation may 
be remedied. Our interest in religious institutions is not 
so strong, nor our religious activity so abundant, that we 
can afford to waste and dissipate our spiritual forces, or 
work in detached sections without common methods, and 
so often at cross-purposes. For the lack of unity of plan 
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and end, our religious effort and enterprise are too often 
without result, illustrations of motion without progress, 
like a locomotive whose wheels fly round and round 
upon the track, or an ancient clock that whirs when the 
hours come round but fails to strike. 

The essential religious views held by our churches meet 
with increasing favor and acceptance among the new 
populations that fill our towns and cities. The opportu- 
nity of Liberal Christianity was never so bright as now. 
But our religious methods are seriously defective; and 
unless they can be newly vitalized, and adapted to gather 
in more largely and hold more strongly and livingly the 
interest and the hearts of the young people of our commu- 
nities, and even of our own communion, there is no 
future for our churches, nor any place for them in an age 
whose religious thought and work are supremely concerned 
with character and life. 

The ultra-evangelical theory waits for men to be made 
Christians by miracle, and builds its church for the fellow- 
ship of rescued souls. The ultra-transcendental theory 
teaches that men are Christians — or something better — 
by natural endowment, and is neglectful to build any - 
church at all. But the whole trend of modern thought is 
sweeping us back to the conviction, at once catholic and 
rational, of the tremendous power of institutions, and the 
regnant formative influence of traditions, example, habits, 
culture, spiritual atmosphere. Institutional religion is the 
ecclesiastical equivalent of the current doctrine of the im- 
portance of the environment. If life be, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer defines it, — and as life certainly must maintain, — 
if life be “the continuous adjustment of internal relations 
to external relations,” it is of supreme importance that the 
given “internal relations” of the child’s nature shall find 
helpful and adequate “external relations” to which they 
may adjust themselves. And if religious life be not a 
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maladjustment altogether, which had better get itself 
discontinued, its wholesomeness and vigor will greatly 
depend upon favoring and well-prepared conditions, — in 
the language of this school, upon “fortunate environ- 
ment.” 

Even the life of what we call the lower animals 
ought to teach us how potent are careful training and 
surrounding influences. We talk of the wonderful power 
of instinct; and this gift to these humble companions of 
ours is certainly remarkable beyond all statement or de- 
scription. But we are coming to learn that much of what 
we have thought instinct isthe result of tradition and 
education. The bird will speedily peck at food when 
liberated from the shell. Perhaps it would learn to use 

_its wings unaided, without the cruel kindness which pushes 
it at length from the parent nest. But with all its won- 
derful instincts the bird’s original powers are not sufficient 
in themselves. Experiments show that the variety and 
richness of its song are learned by imitation and the contact 
of good society. The songster shut apart from his mates 
does little more than chirp. He needs the vocal prophets 
and evangelists of his kind to reveal to him the fulness of his 
nature and show him the reach of his powers. The bird’s 
song is not wholly an original gift to the first robin or 
canary. It isa tradition gained through the ages, —partly 
embodied in throat and nerves and delicate susceptibili- 
ties, but partly also requiring to be learned anew, genera- 
tion by generation, — and gaining something in compass 
and sweetness through the experience of each. 

So the religious nature of man, the supreme instincts of 
conscience, reverence, and trust, are quickened and un- 
folded, and made a new life of melody and gladness, by 
the inspiration of high examples and the culture of sacred 
influences, as they are folded within the shelter of venerable 
institutions of worship and moral training, and listen to 
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the great voices that chant out of the gathered witness of 
the present and the past the strains of duty, praise, and 
immortal hope, and grow themselves accordant with the 
harmony and vocal with the holy spirit of trust and service 
in which humanity utters its divinest life, and the Church 
lifts up “her unending song.” 
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Our DECLARATION 


(As expressed in the By-Laws of the American Unitarian Association). 


“The object of the American Unitarian Association shall be to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christianity ; 
and all Unitarian Christians shall be invited to unite and co-operate 
with it for that purpose.” 


(As expressed by the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, at Saratoga, N. Y., in 1894.) 


“These Churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accord- 
ance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in love to 
God and love to man. 

“ The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity, Therefore, it declares that nothing 
in this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing 
from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims.” 


A LAYMAN’S LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


My Dear Frienp :— 

You asked me why it is that the Unitarian body does 
not increase, while the Orthodox does increase. I will 
give you the best answer in my power. 

The Unitarian, or Liberal Christian, ideas have so 
permeated the Orthodox churches that they have brought 
them up almost to the Unitarian standard. There is 
hardly any necessity for the growth of Unitarianism. 
This change in the Orthodox churches has been almost 
phenomenal. 

Fifty years ago we heard scarcely anything from the 
Orthodox pulpit save the Sovereignty of God, Predesti- 
nation, the Fall of Man, Total Depravity, and Heaven and 
Hell. At the present day we hear none of these things. 
On the contrary, the Orthodox preachers dwell on the 
Love of God, the Example of Christ, the Golden Rule, 
and the Sermon on the Mount. Has there not been a 
revolution? This style of preaching is Unitarian, pure 
and simple. 

But the main reason why such large numbers have 
united with Orthodox churches during past years, and so 
few with Unitarian churches, is this: the mind of a child 
is like clay in the hands of a potter. Itis plastic. The 
mother has taught the child that there is such a place as 
heaven, and such a place as hell; that in one there is 
perfect happiness, while in the other there is perfect mis- 
ery; and that he will go to one or the other of these 
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places after death, and remain there through an endless 
eternity. 

The Sunday-school teacher continues this moulding 
process till the child thoroughly believes it. During the 
period of youth, this moulding hardens, and becomes a 
fixed belief. The youth says, or thinks, “I must get re- 
ligion before I die.” The vessel is moulded, and, by a few 
powerful and convincing sermons, the minister bakes tt. 
The young man experiences a conviction of sin, changes 
his course of life, is perfectly conscientious, joins the 
church, and feels safe for heaven. So far as he has been 
actuated by a hope of heaven and fear of hell, it is pure 
selfishness. With the young there are no influences so 
powerful as these. 

Up to the time of the baking process, the youth has 
‘ not the intellectual power to investigate these theological 
problems. He has heard only one side, and does not 
dream that there is another. After he enters manhood 
he is too much taken up with the cares of the world — how 
to get on in life — to think of these things. Besides, it is 
but human nature to desire to be on the popular side and 
with the majority. 

Christ was in a minority of one, and truth is always in 
the minority, and always will be so long as men are learn- 
ers. The author of “ Lacon” says: “ When the multitude 
applaud, think what evil you have done; when they cen- 
sure, what good.” It is not always the safest or the 
wisest to be with the majority. 

The Unitarians labor under many disadvantages. They 
never appeal to those selfish motives, the hope of heaven 
and the fear of hell, but to the conscience and judgment. 
These vessels that have been hardening from infancy, and 
finally baked, have to be broken up and remoulded, and 
the task is difficult. 

If we were to judge of the relative strength of Ortho- 
doxy and Liberal Christianity by the amount of mental 
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power to be found in their respective ranks, we should 
find the balance much more even than it is generally 
supposed. There are more members of Orthodox church- 
es to-day who are substantially Unitarian, than there are 
of professed Unitarians. In the Unitarian ranks we find 
Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, Everett, 
Prescott, Bancroft, and Sarah F. Adams, the author of 
“Nearer My God to Thee.” Among our Presidents, 
there were Jefferson, John Adams, John Quincy Adams, 
Millard Fillmore, Abraham Lincoln. James A. Garfield 
was so near a Unitarian that he stated that, if a certain 
Unitarian minister would come to Washington and take 
charge of the church there, he would take a pew under 
him. The sainted Dr. Isaac Watts, whose hymns are sung 
in all our churches, so modified his views in regard 
to the Trinity before his death that one of his distin- 
guished contemporaries wrote respecting him, that “It is 
deplorable that a man who has been a teacher in Israel 
for so many years, should, at last, himself become a cast- 
away!” According to the Westminster Review, Dean 
Stanley, of Westminster Abbey, so admired, so loved, so 
mourned in England, was a Unitarian. The writer says: 
“If the Dean had been less trammelled than he was he 
would have spoken to the same effect as Dr. James 
Martineau, the recognized chief of English Unitarians, 
As it was, he did not flatly deny, but transformed and 
transfigured, until all Orthodoxy was spirited away.” 
There is one man, above all others in this city, who is 
venerated and loved by all the people, Peter Cooper has 
done more to educate and elevate the humbler classes of 
youth of both sexes, than any other fifty individuals 
combined. Now Peter Cooper is a Unitarian. What — 
according to Orthodox theory and doctrine — will be his 
final destiny? It reminds me of an anecdote related of 
Father Taylor, the famous preacher to the sailors of 
Boston. Some one said to him that Emerson would surely 
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go tohell. “ Well,” said Father Taylor, “I think if Emer- 
son goes to hell, he will change the atmosphere there, and 
turn the tide of emigration that way!” 

When the Rev. Phillips Brooks, the distinguished Epis- 
copal preacher of Boston, stated, as he did in a sermon 
delivered in this city, that it was personal character that 
constituted a man a Christian or not, and fitted him for 
heaven or not, he uttered a sublime truth. It was a state- 
ment, which, with the legitimate deductions growing out 
of it, comprehends almost the entire Unitarian belief. 

Orthodoxy teaches that men can sin, and by repenting 
at the last hour, escape all the consequences. Unitarians 
teach that men never escape the consequences of sin, 
either in this life or the life to come. They teach that 
every thought, purpose, and act of life, goes to the for- 
mation of the character ; and this character at death deter- 
mines the moral state into which the spirit goes. “ For 
we must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, 
that every one may receive the things done in the body, 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or 
bad.” In that day, Christ will say: “ Did you feed the 
hungry? Did you clothe the naked? Did you visit the 
widows and fatherless in their affliction?” And he will 
add, “ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these, 
my brethren, ye did it unto Me.” It will not be asked, 
“ Did you repent before you died? Did you belong toa 
church? What doctrines did you profess?” —none of 
these things; but it will be, “ What character has your life 
produced? Did you love God? Did you love your fel- 
lowmen? Have you been trying to do your duty among 
them?” The character of any man, at any period of life, 
is just what his previous life has made it. 

If a member of an Orthodox church desires to leave, 
and join a Liberal church, he has to encounter several 
difficulties. The great majority of such members united 
with the church when young, and without any intelligent 
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investigation of the “Confession of Faith” to which they 
were required to assent. They bound themselves by a 
promise. There is no provision in the Orthodox discipline 
that amember may follow the dictates of reason, judg- 
ment, and conscience, in case they lead to a higher and 
more rational faith. The member subjects himself, or is 
liable, to church discipline for changing his belief, how- 
ever conscientious he may be. Is it not passing strange 
that while in regard to all other kinds of knowledge we 
must advance with advancing light, yet, in religious 
knowledge we are required to stand still and maintain a 
dead level? 

It is much more difficult to prove and demonstrate any 
proposition in moral science than in physical science. In 
physical science we have facts and figures. In moral 
science we have to rely on interpretations and opinions. 
The written creeds of Orthodox churches were estab- 
lished hundreds of years ago; and their authority is 
claimed to be strengthened by their antiquity. They 
entirely ignore the idea that men are wiser to-day than 
they were five hundred years ago. What should we think 
of the astronomer who should shut his eyes, and refuse to 
see the light that has dawned on that science during the 
past five hundred years? And yet this is the exact 
position maintained respecting nearly every Orthodox 
creed. 

Two or three hundred years ago, a convocation of the 
wisest and best men of the day adopted the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Episcopal Church, or the Confession of 
Faith in the Presbyterian or the Congregational or the 
Baptist or the Methodist church. These churches all 
differ from each other; yet all maintain their particular 
views by certain passages of Scripture. They cannot ali 
be right, though, I doubt not, all are equally honest. 

The great mistake which the founders of these creeds 
made (in my very humble opinion) was in assuming that 
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they possessed all the knowledge, past and future, to be 
attained on the subject. If a creed is essential to a 
church, why did not Christ or His Apostles formulate 
one? Was it left for wiser men? The result is that the 
creeds remain in the churches as an empty shell, out of 
which the people have grown. The shell remains, but the 
life has gone out of it. 

A gentleman once asked a little girl how she supposed 
a lobster could grow with a hard shell on the outside. 
The little one answered that she did not know. I/II tell: 
you,” said the gentleman, “ The lobster sheds his shell 
every year, and gets a larger one. You know, when you 
outgrow your dress, your mother throws it away and 
buys a new and larger one.” “ Oh, no,” said the little girl, 
“ She lets out the tucks!” The Orthodox people of the 
present day, if they have not discarded the shell, have, at 
least, “let out the tucks.” The Apostles were sent forth 
and commanded to be “ wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves.” Why the serpent should have been selected as 
a type of wisdom, I cannot imagine, unless it was that it 
had the good sense to shed its skin every year, and get a 
larger one. 

When Rev. Dr. Taylor, of New Haven, advanced a 
new idea in regard to “inherited sin,” it produced a 
convulsion in the Orthodox ranks; and even now, the 
question is but half settled. There is no such thing as 
liberty allowed in the search after truth. There must be 
no advance. Dr. Taylor maintained his ground because 
he was too powerful a man to be put down. And the 
same was true of the Rev. Albert Barnes and the vener- 
able Dr. Cox. They all obtained new light, and had the 
boldness to express it. The advocates of any new truth in 
science or theology, from the time of Galileo down, have 
had to suffer the same martyrdom. There is nothing so 
near intellectual death as blind superstition and blank 
ignorance, Only growth affords evidence of life. 
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What do Unitarians believe in regard to Christ? 
There is great liberty exercised and allowed on this 
subject. If a man calls himself a Christian and professes 
to take Christ for his guide and example, and his “ walk 
and conversation ” are consistent with his profession, we 
acknowledge him to be a Christian. His belief, coming 
from the head, is but a small part of religion, coming from 
the heart. 

Many members of Orthodox churches entertain differ- 
ent views on this subject. They are not “fully persuad- 
ed.” The great body of Unitarians believe that Christ 
was raised up by God to be the Messiah and Saviour of 
the world; to convince the world of sin, and lead men 
to salvation through faith and repentance. They do not 
believe that he was the Supreme God, or one of Three 
Gods. They believe he was divine, but his divinity was 
derived from God. As Christ said, “ All power is given 
unto me; I can of mine own self do nothing.” His mis- 
sion is expressed in his own words at a supreme moment 
of his life, when he was on trial before Pilate: ‘ To this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, 
that I should bear witness unto the truth.” 

The Orthodox belief is, or used to be, that sin, being 
an infinite evil (as though a finite being could commit 
an infinite act!), required an infinite sacrifice to satisfy 
the demands of the law; that God was angry with the 
_ wicked. “God is love.” “God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten son,” etc. It was God’s love 
that sent Christ to save sinners. It was only the finite, 
the body of Christ, that died. Where then was the 
infinite sacrifice? God is a spirit, and could not sufter 
or die. 

When Jesus was twelve years of age his parents took 
him with them to attend the feast of the Passover at 
Jerusalem. On their return they had gone a day’s jour- 
ney before they discovered that he was missing, “sup- 
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posing him to have been in the company.” They returned 
to Jerusalem and found him in the Temple, “sitting in 
the midst of the doctors, both hearing them, and asking 
questions.” His mother said to him: “Son, why hast thou 
dealt thus with us? behold, thy father and I have sought 
thee, sorrowing.” Did Jesus at this time know or sus- 
pect that he was God? : 
After this Jesus learned the carpenter’s trade, and 
worked at it till he was thirty years of age. Did he 
know, while working at his trade from month to month 
and year to year, that he was really God? He could 
not have known it when he was an infant. Did the 
knowledge grow with his growth, or was it revealed to 
him? If revealed, when,—at what period of his life? 
Was it before or after he commenced his ministry? If 
he was God, and knew it, there must have been a time 
when the fact became known to him. If he really was 
God, would it not have been the burden of his life to 
prove it to the world, and especially to his disciples? 
Would his disciples all have denied and deserted Him at 
last if they believed he was God? All through his three 
years of ministry he reiterates again and again that his 
authority and power were derived from God. When 
one addressed him as Good Master, he replied: “ Why 
callest thou me good? There is none good but one, 
that is, God.” Speaking of the Day of Judgment, he 
says: “ But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, 
no, not the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father.” Could he say this truly if he was God? Again 
he says: “I ascend unto my Father and your Father, 
and to my God and your God.” This language is in- 
comprehensible if he was God. Can God have a God? 
When Jesus was brought before Pilate, and the priests 
and people were clamoring for his execution, the charge 
they brought against him was, not that he claimed to be 
God, or that he made himself equal with God, but (Luke 
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xxiii. 2) “ We found this fellow perverting the nation, and 
forbidding to give tribute to Cesar.” John xix. 13— 
“ But the Jews cried out, saying, If thou let this man go, 
thou art not Cesar’s friend.” If Jesus had taught or 
intimated that he was God, that would have been the 
grand charge against him. 

When God poured out His spirit upon Jesus, and 
clothed him with divine power and authority, it did not 
make him God, and equal with the Father. Could God 
create his own equal ? 

The words, Trinity or Triune God are not found in 
the Bible, but are the inventions of men. The doc- 
trine of the Trinity was not a doctrine of the Christian 
Church till over three hundred years after the time of 
Christ. It was then voted a doctrine by a council of 
Catholic bishops. The cardinals of the same Church 
only recently (I think in 1859) voted Mary to be divine. 
At the Reformation a great many of the errors of the 
Church were eliminated, but this of the Trinity was left. 
Luther attempted at first only to reform some of the 
abuses and errors of the Roman Church. No one says 
there are Three Gods, but if we say that the Father 
is God, and the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God, 
and each interdependent on the others, then we say 
there are Three Gods. It is not a mystery, but a plain 
contradiction. If Christ was the Son of God, begotten 
of God, how could he have co-existed with his Father ? 
How much more rational to believe that he was the Son of 
God, that he was divine, inasmuch as he possessed God’s 
spirit, and came to do the work of his Father. Christ 
says: “Ican of mine own self do nothing: as I hear, I 
judge; and my judgment is just; because I seek not 
mine own will, but the will of the Father which sent me. 
If I bear witness of myself, my witness is not true.” 

_ But how is Christ a Saviour to the world? He did 
not come to take upon himself the punishment deserved 
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by the sinner, — not as our substitute, to appease the wrath 
of an angry God. He came to be “a witness unto the 
truth,” to lead men, by his teaching and example, to 
repentance and newness of life, and thus to God. In a 
sense he “suffered for our transgressions,” and “through 
his stripes we are healed.” So, in a sense, our soldiers 
in the late war “suffered for our transgressions and 
through their stripes we are healed.” He was not our 
substitute in the sense of taking upon himself the punish- 
ment we deserved. In God centres the perfection of 
justice. What should we think of an earthly judge who 
should consent to let the guilty one go free, and punish 
an innocent one because he offered himself as a substitute ? 
Nothing but repentance, and a change of heart and life 
on our part, can win the favor of God; and this was what 
Christ came to bring about. 

“There is one God, and one mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus.” Christ, possessing the 
spirit of God, is divine. He is the representative of God 
on earth. He prays “that they may be one; as thon, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one 
in us.” That is, in the same spirit and to the same 
degree that he was one with the Father, he prays that 
they may be one with them. In this sense, being one 
with God does not make them God. 

There are only three passages in the New Testament 
in which the Jews charge Jesus (from some remark he 
made) with making himself equal with God, and in each 
instance Christ denies the charge. To one of these 
charges, Christ answers (John v. 19), “ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, the Son can do nothing of himself but 
what he seeth the Father do.” When Christ said, “I 
and my Father are one,” the Jews “took up stones to 
stone him,” charging him with blasphemy, “that thou, 
being a man, makest thyself God.” Does Christ admit 
the truth of the charge? No. He answered: “Is it not 
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written in your law, I said, Ye are gods? If he called 
them gods, unto whom the word of God came, and the 
Scripture cannot be broken, —say ye of him whom the 
Father hath sanctified, and sent into the world, Thou 
blasphemest ; because I said I am the Son of God?” 
And yet this is one of the strongest passages, in the 
whole Bible, on which the doctrine of the Trinity or 
Deity of Christ is based. Did he mislead or deceive 
his disciples? “No man hath seen God at any time.” 
Yet Christ was seen. “God cannot be tempted of evil.” 


Yet Christ “was tempted in all points like as we 
are,” 


Of rewards and punishments. God is our Father; a 
loving Father to every soul He has created. This rela- 
tion of Father and child is never broken in this or any 
world. God’s mercy is infinite, and whatever suffering 
He inflicts is intended for our good, our reformation, 
The deepest sinner is just as much the child of God as 
the highest saint. Do God and Christ cease to love us as 
soon as we end this speck of mortal existence? If God 
is a Father of infinite love and compassion, will He allow 
any of His children to suffer in hell through the endless 
ages of eternity? Every man on earth, and even the best, 
is a sinner, and stands in need of cleansing before he 

can enter a perfect state of happiness in heaven. He is a 
sinner (not perfect) at death, and this renovation and 
purification must take place after death. If we have the 
power to sin after death (and who doubts it?) we have 
power to stop sinning, because sin involves choice between 
right and wrong. There can be no sin where there is no 
choice. We cannot tell how long suffering will continue, 
because we cannot tell how long men will choose to sin. 
- Repentance is an act of the free will,—a power with 
which God has endowed the soul, and with which He 
will never interfere. 

Heaven and Hell are terms expressing two extreme 
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states of moral existence, not two places. God fills im- 
mensity of space. “If I make my bed in hell, behold 
Thou art there.” If men are judged and treated at death 
“according to the deeds done in the body ”—and this 
only is exact justice, —there must be as many conditions 
or states of moral existence as there are differences of 
personal character. Men are endowed with free will, 
and they are just as happy in this world, and the world 
to come, as they make themselves. There is no escape 
from the consequences of sin. A man may repent and 
begin a better life, and go on in the same direction, but 
he can never reach the same moral elevation as if he 
had never sinned. The wound may heal but the scar 
remains. 

Almost any doctrine, however absurd, can be main- 
tained if we take separate passages of Scripture and 
interpret them literally. Our duty is to take the teach- 
ings of Christ, and the Bible as a whole, and compare 
part with part, exercising the best judgment God has 
given us, and adopt that which on the whole appears 
most rational and reasonable. The Bible is full of 
mysteries which the human mind can never fully unravel 
and understand. No man would ever be saved if the 
ground of his salvation were based upon the truth and 
accuracy of his theological belief. We are all learners, 
and always shall remain such. But what a blessed thing 
it is that the way of holiness is so plain that, “the way- 
faring men, though fools, need not err therein.” To be a 
follower of Christ, it is not necessary that we should be 
very wise, but that we should be very true. 

The essential doctrines of Christianity — the evil of 
sin, the necessity of faith and repentance —are enter- 
tained by nearly all Christian churches. It is the non- 
essentials about which we differ so much. Is it not worse 
than folly for those calling themselves Christians to shut 
themselves up in a little doctrinal enclosure and deny 
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the Christian name to those they consider on the outside ? 
Men are not saved by technicalities of theological belief, 
but by a Christ-like character and life. “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart: for they shall see God.” 


In “ Faith, Hope and Charity, ” 
I remain truly yours, 


G. Q. COLTON. 
New York, November 21, 1881. 
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THE IMMORTAL HOPE. 


TuEsxE are the days when out of seeming death new 
life is springing everywhere, the days of “spring’s deli. 
cious trouble in the ground,” when the dull sods are put. 
ting forth the green of grass, the blue of violets. How 
wonderful it is, this punctual transformation! It is so 
wonderful, that nothing which it is possible for us to think 
can be too wonderful for our belief. 

Life out of seeming death: this miracle of the spring- 
time resurrection has touched the heart of man with a 
mysterious hope and prophecy. This hope and prophecy 
have attained concrete expression in the doctrine of the 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead. To-day, in thousands 
of churches, millions of worshippers are celebrating their 
delight and satisfaction in this doctrine, with music and 
with flowers. The voices of little children are singing it 
in gladsome songs. Are we cut off entirely from this 
Easter joy? Indeed we are not. The dogma of the 
churches may not be for us, but the springtime is for us, 
and the wind-flower and hepatica are fragment for our 
Bearhe with an immortal hope. 

“Parcel and part of all, 
We keep the festival.” 

But some will say, Not so; the hope of immortality is 
not only irrational, it is an egotistic, selfish, and demoral- 
izing hope. There are voices that take on this dreary 
tone which are as earnest and impressive as any voices of 
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our time. We ought to heed them well. The opinions 
that we cannot hold when we have heard the worst that 
any earnest, thoughtful man can say in their disproof, we 
should not care to cherish. 

But it is one thing to approve the earnestness and sin- 
cerity of those who tell us that the hope of immortality is 
an egotistic, selfish, and demoralizing hope, and it is quite 
another thing to approve of their opinions. Myself ap- 
proving of the former, I have for the latter —I will not 
say only the flattest disapproval, but the flattest disap- 
proval in the main. That the hope of immortality can be 
held in such a temper and spirit that it will be selfish and 
demoralizing, this Ido not deny. It is this fact that gives 
a certain color of truth to the indictment of those who 
insist that it is essentially ignoble. But there are many 
hopes that are not essentially ignoble, that can be enter- 
tained in an ignoble way; and of all these the hope of 
immortality is the most serious and commanding. It can 
be held unworthily, but in its essence it is no unworthy 
hope; nay, rather, of all hopes it is the most worthy, the 
most beautiful, the most tender, the most earnest and 
beneficent that has ever harbored in the heart of man. 

There are those to whom this phrase, “the hope of 
immortality,” has an unpleasant sound. For these a hope 
is not enough. ‘ We are saved by hope,” said the apostle. 
Nay, not by hope, but by assurance, certainty, say the 
dogmatic. And it is a notable fact that the feeling of 
assurance, of certainty, has its representatives in the most 
opposite quarters. The Christian conservative bases his 
assurance upon the resurrection of Jesus; and the Spirit- 
ualist, who has broken almost completely with the Chris- 
tian tradition, and in most particulars allied himself with 
natural and critical science, bases his assurance on certain 
physical and psychological phenomena, before which our 
men of science stand as yet wholly baffled, and too fre- 
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quently contemptuous of that which may possess for them 
undreamed-of possibilities. But the attitude of hope, not 
that of complete assurance, not that of absolute certainty, 
was the first attitude of the Christian world, of that ideal 
church to which Christendom has looked back regretfully, 
the reproduction of which has been the aim of many a 
great reform. “That ye through patience might have 
hope ;” “That ye may abound in hope;” “Blessed be 
God who hath begotten us to a lively hope;” “ Every 
man that hath this hope purifieth himself :” such sentences 
as these indicate the New Testament spirit. It does not 
follow that it is the highest and the best. But it does 
follow that those who look to the early Christian spirit as 
the standard of the highest and the best, to be consistent, 
should allow the sentiment of hope, not that of complete 
assurance, to be the ideal sentiment in respect to an im- 
mortal life. 

It is assumed that in our modern life the hope of im- 
mortality is greatly in excess of the belief. And this 
perhaps is true; though some of us have had experience of 
men and women in whom the belief was stronger than the 
hope, and some of us have had, in our own breasts, mo- 
ments of weariness or languor or baffled imagination when 
to be sure of everlasting, dreamless sleep would be most 
pleasant. Who has not sometimes found the thought of 
the eternal years oppressive, and meditated with himself, 
“Better too little than too much,” taking to heart the 
envy of Tithonus for “happy men that have the power to 
die”? Who, seeking to prefigure many things implied in 
immortality, has not sometimes imagined that absolute 
extinction would be better than some possible situations? 
But this flagging of the pulse of hope, in our own time an 
exceptional occurrence, a mood of over-burdened, over- 
imaginative souls, has in times past been characteristic of 
wide reaches of humanity. We make a great mistake 
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when we import the modern sentiment of hope respecting 
immortality into all the historic manifestations of human 
thought. Whatever is now the case, dread of a future 
life, dread of indefinite continuance, was characteristic of 
millions of the followers of Buddha for many centuries. 
To be delivered from the round of birth and death, and 
enter into Nirvana, — absence complete of all desire and 
consciousness, — this was the wished-for goal. In Greek 
and Roman thought, not hope but dread seems to have 
been the average sentiment with which belief in immor- 
tality was entertained. Wery unhappy were the heroes 
roaming the Elysian fields, chafing in idleness, filled with 
a passionate regret for the old human joys of battle and 
victorious love. And even upon Christian ground, only 
the unquestioning assurance of personal salvation, the 
most secure possession of the least imaginative souls, was 
for many centuries a safeguard against the terrors of the 
erave and what might be beyond its narrow pass. 


“ Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world ! — 
*tis too horrible! 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.” 


So Shakspere’s Claudio bewails, but there is a representa- 
tive quality in the words. Many were of this way of 
thinking: believing in a future life, but not hoping for it, 
—nay, rather dreading it. To have been certain of anni- 
hilation would have been a gracious boon. 

Hope and belief in perfect equipoise is the ideal condi- 
tion. If one or the other must be in excess, let it by all 
means be the hope. To hope and not believe — this may 
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besad. But to believe and not hope; to cry, Tithonus- 
like, “ Take back thy gift,” — this is “too horrible.” Bet- 
ter that all belief should perish, hope remaining still, than 
that belief should be far in advance, hope lagging far be- 
hind. But this is not the danger that is most frequently 
present in these latter days. Now, it is hope that leads, 
belief that lags. There are isolated exceptions, but this 
relation is the rule. 

The immortal hope and the belief in immortality have 
had very similar rational foundations, but the emphasis of 
the hope has been quite differently placed from that of 
the belief — on practical considerations rather than on 
such as are purely theoretical. For example: the Platonic 
idea, that the soul is an indivisible unit, has played a dis- 
tinguished part in the argument for immortality, as a 
ground for the belief. So, too, has the idea that the soul 
is immaterial and therefore indestructible. But the im- 
mortal hope has seldom taken counsel with either of these 
ideas. Men “beholding the bright countenance of truth 
in the quiet and still air of delightful studies” have 
strengthened their belief by these considerations, but men 
and women who have seen the light of life go out in faces 
strong or fair have nourished their hopes upon a different 
diet. No indivisible unit was the man or woman or the 
little child whom we forever miss; nay, but a unit infinitely 
divisible, having for us an infinite variety of gleaming 
lights and tender shadows. No immaterial substance was 
it that we loved and that we hope to see again. 

“Communion in spirit? Forgive me, 
But I, who am earthy and weak, 


_ Would give all my incomes from dreamland 
For the touch of her hand on my cheek.” 


Over against the philosopher’s indivisible unit and his 
soul’s immateriality, the natural man has set such poems 
as that little one which sings: 
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“ God does not send us strange flowers every year; 
When the spring winds blow o’er the pleasant places, 
The same dear things lift up the same fair faces, 

The violet is here. 


“Tt all comes back, the odor, grace, and hue, 
Each sweet relation of its life repeated ; 
Nothing is lost, no looking-for is cheated ; 

It is the thing we knew. 


« So after the death-winter it will be; 
God will not put strange sights in heavenly places; 
The old love will look out from the old faces ; 
Violet, I shall have thee.” 


A groundless expectation, do you say? But who of us 
is there for whom there does not shine at least one face, 
made so completely, as it seems to us, in the soul’s image, 
that it were as easy to imagine the annihilation of the soul 
as of the face? Oh, would to God it might be here even 
as the most daring have believed! But, be it as it may, 
the hope that 


“ The old love will look out from the old faces,” 


an indefeasible hope, is worth a thousand and ten thou- 
sand such beliefs as that the soul is an indivisible unit or 
an immaterial substance. 

Consider some of the means by which the immortal 
hope has been suggested and inspired, consider some of 
the functions it has from time to time performed, and 
then decide with me whether the indictment that has 
been brought against it, charging it with being egotistic, 
selfish, and demoralizing, is made good. The immortal 
hope has often been suggested and inspired by intolerable 
social conditions. Often, but not always. There have 
been social conditions so intolerable that men have been 
unable to conceive of life on any terms that would be 
worth the having. The phenomena of Buddhism find 
their explanation here. It has not always been so bad as 
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this. But it has often been so bad that hope of any ame- 
lioration here has been out of the question. And yet 
“there must be refuge.” Where but beyond the limits of 
this mortal life? My concern at present is not with the 
rationality or irrationality of this inference. To infer a 
good heaven from a bad earth would surely be an irra- 
tional inference, but for the major premise that the Lord 
is merciful and just. But when life was intolerable, and 
there was no chance of earthly betterment, this premise 
would have been impossible without the hope of an im- 
mortal life. And a hope that has enabled men to keep 
alive their faith in the Eternal Goodness, when otherwise 
it would have gone to utter wreck, is not to be despised. 
Here would be its sufficient justification if it had no other. 
It is charged with selfishness. Excellent selfishness! 
such as has been the spur of civilization all the centuries 
down, —the discontent of men with intolerable social con- 
ditions. But there was altruism here, as well as the desire 
for individual happiness. It was not merely their own 
sufferings by which men were oppressed. That pain in 
a brother’s side, of which Eugénie de Guérin complained, 
was almost universal then. It was not so much their 
individual suffering, as the world-pain in their hearts, that 
made the immortal hope so necessary to the men and 
women of the Middle Age who gave the age its tone. It 
is complained that this hope was correlated with a dream 
of idleness, as it has been frequently. in more modern 
times. Admit it, and what then? There has been much 
amusement at the expense of this idea of an idle heaven. 
But the amusement has been generally that of men and 
women not particularly crushed with overwork, and the 
idea, so far as it has had any real vitality, has got it from 
the men and women who have been so crushed. It makes 
a difference. The man whose work is his best play, or 
the man whom forced inaction holds like a dog in leash, 
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— these may well picture to themselves a future life, the 
essential genius of which shall be ‘action, action, action.” 
Mr. Ingersoll, for example, yawns with anticipated ennui 
at the suggestion of an idle heaven, and so he assails it 
with all the resources of his lively wit; and, when he is 
done with it, it is battered into a truly ridiculous shape. 
But if he had been obliged to work all his life long at 
hard, ill-paid, and uncongenial toil, a vision of eternal rest 
would, I am sure, have attractions for him that it has n’t 
now, — attractions not unlike those which it had for the 
over-tasked millions of medizval Europe, and has to-day 
for some of the overtasked people of the United States. 
And I, for one, am glad that men and women have been 
able to sustain their fainting hearts with such a hope, and 
that they are still able, when there is nothing better to be 
had. If you prefer, as I do, a working heaven, there is 
nothing in the conditions of the problem to prevent your 
hoping for that. It is complained that the imagination 
of a heavenly paradise has postponed the earthly paradise 
to a more distant period. It may have done so; but if in 
the mean time this imagination has made the condition of 
mankind a little less intolerable, the generous millennium 
will not be sorry to have been thus delayed. But what if 
the hope of better things beyond was the only hope of 
better things that could endure in certain evil times; 
what if only in this way the hope of ameliorated condi- 
tions of existence conld be kept alive until it could be 
planted in congenial soil? Much might be said in proof 
of these positions. 

The immortal hope has had no stronger ally in the 
course of its historical development than the sentiment of 
justice ; and because the sentiment of justice has been one 
of the grandest sentiments that the human heart has 
known, the immortal hope is proved by this alliance not to 
have been so selfish and unworthy as some would have us 
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to believe. For it is not as if success, honor, and happi- 
ness had been dealt out to men in due proportion to their 
several abilities and their just deserts. Granted that the 
inequalities of human life are not so great as they appear 
to the superficial observer. Granted that the man who 
counts his wealth by millions is hardly less a drudge than 
the man who carries brick and mortar to the foundations 
of his magnificent house, which may or may not shelter a 
happy home. Granted that the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, wherein Dives — for being rich, and for no 
other reason — is lodged in hell, and Lazarus — for being 
poor, and for no other reason —is lodged in Abraham’s 
bosom, is the least of all the parables, the most doubtfully 
wise and good. But when every such allowance has been 
made, there remains a stupendous range of facts on which 
the hope of immortality may draw for its assurance that, 
if God is just, then there must be an after-life to vindicate 
the cause of many who on this “bank and shoal of time.” 
have been the victims of incalculable wrong. In the hab- 
itually mistranslated passage, Job declares, “I know that 
my vindicator liveth, and that he will yet stand upon the 
earth.” But the vindicator of good men and women, 
crushed by the weight of foul aspersions, does not always 
stand upon the earth before they die and vindicate their 
cause. They die and leave a tarnished name, perhaps 
never to be made bright at any time, I went one day and 
saw enacted the saddest of all written tragedies, that of 
“the gentle lady married to the Moor,” as real to me for 
the time, so perfect was Salvini’s wondrous art, as the con- 
cretest element of my experience. You say, perhaps, that 
Desdemona knew that she was innocent, and, knowing this, 
was better off than if she had been so esteemed while guilty 
of Iago’s slightest charge. And we shall all agree to this; 
but oh, the pity of it, if nowhere in the sweep of all the 
stars was there a place for her to look Othello in the fac 
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and know he knew her, as he did too late, incapable of 
wrong! And do not say this tragical situation was of 
Shakspere’s making. It was; but things more tragical 
are happening every day. The hope of immortality has 
been nourished in all ages by this tragic spectacle. Some 
failure here there may be to appreciate the intrinsic 
values of righteousness and evil-doing. But this failure 
is not to be wondered at. That so many who are good 
and kind and honorable and just should suffer loss of for- 
tune, reputation, everything that makes life worth living, 
while base and cruel men lack for no sweet or pleasant 
thing, — few things have been more creditable to human 
nature than the hope that we shall live to see how such 
things can be possible and yet the Eternal Justice never for 
onemoment halt. ‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right?” But that he does do right it is impossible for us 
to think, if what we see is all. And it is not any sordid 
hope of compensation to the evil or the good, for deeds 
here unrequited, that has been the principal inspiration of 
the hope of immortality, as related to the tragic side of 
life. No, but the same desire that gave to Milton’s epic 
flight such strength of wing: 


“to assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men.” 


Not justice to man, but the justice of God, has been 
the inspiring thought. No egotism here. For egotism 
would be glad to find “a mortal man more just than God.” 
That such a thing can never be, — this assurance has been 
one of the deepest sources of the immortal hope, which 
has by this alliance proved itself a great and worthy and 
unselfish hope. 

Again: the hope of immortality has been nourished by 
the sense of human greatness, by the reverence inspired 
by men of mighty intellect and generous heart and stren- 
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uous will. When such men die we cannot make them 
dead. It seems impossible that the Eternal can be so un- 
thrift as to resolve them back into a few earths and gases. 
The conservation of energy, the persistence of force, 
would seem to be an insuperable bar to any such conclu- 
sion. What conservation of the energy, what persistence 
of the force that was in Shakspere, in Milton, in Wash- 
ington, was there in the mere basketful of ashes into 
which their bodies turned in a few years, if that was all 
of them? But the hope of immortality, as it concerns 
itself with human greatness, does not rely upon these pos- 
sible considerations. It has no formal argument where- 
with to justify itself. Only it is so difficult to imagine the 
complete cessation of that force of character or genius 
which has delighted us with the manifestations of its grace 
and power. We cannot think the void which would be 
made by such annihilation. Not long ago I saw a letter 
from Dr. Dewey to his dear friend Dr. Bellows, — both of 
them know to-day whether they hoped too much, — in 
which the old flame of his genius leaped up out of the ex- 
piring embers of his life. It was a letter of resentment 
at the destruction of the physical organism by the cir- 
cumstance of death. How intolerable, he said, that this 
eye which has seen such wonders, this ear which has 
heard such harmonies, should be resolved into the dust 
and gases of unorganized matter! But he expressed 
these thoughts with all the splendor of that rhetoric which 
was the most natural gesture of hismind. And they were 
not unnatural. But if we thus resent the ruin of the eye 
and ear, how much more keenly might we resent the ruin 
of the imagination, the conscience, the affection, and the 
will of man, and not the ruin only, but the absolute anni- 
hilation, while of the physical organism there is something 
left that can be reorganized, made into a rose or lily it 
may be in time! And when the imagination, the con- 
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science, the affection, the volition, is not that of any ordi- 
nary person, but of some great king of thought or action, 
then well may our resentment be so great, at any possible 
‘lestruction, that it shall burst into a sudden flower of hope, 
and even lusty affirmation that it can never, never be. 
And when the great one dead has struggled hard for 
inany years to plant the standard of truth or justice some 
furlongs farther on into the heart of chaos, then is our hope 
made still more strong by the demands of our imaginative 
sympathy that the great one dead shall from some height 
of heaven look down and see the triumph of his cause. 
It is not enough for us that John Brown, dying on the 
scaffold, said of his dying, “It will pay.” We want to be 
assured that he has seen that it did pay,—and oh, how 
well! ; 

Through all this range of thought and feeling the hope 
of immortality may be out of all proportion with the 
rational justification which the facts afford. But for the 
present I am only concerned to vindicate the possible 
nobility, unselfishness, and moral inspiration of this hope ; 
and this, it seems to me, is done, in part, by showing its 
alliance with men’s reverence for high genius and exalted 
character. 

Every great stream has many sources that supply its | 
swelling flood, and these sources are sometimes as oppo- 
site as north and south. So here: the sense of greatness 
and imperishable worth feeds not the stream of our im- 
mortal hope a whit more generously, than the sense of 
human weakness, maimed and stunted life, arrested de- 
velopment, men and women for whom life is not worth 
living if this present life be all. If any are “to drop 
headforemost in the jaws of vacant darkness, and to cease,” 
let it by all means be those for whom it has not been all 
of life to live, to exist merely. Perish the saints and 
heroes, the greatest and the best the world has ever 
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known! perish utterly Channing and Parker, Luther and 
Xavier, Socrates and Jesus, rather than that the millions 
who came here to swarm and fester for a little while, too 
miserable to be conscious of their misery, should never 
know that life has possibilities quite infinitely different 
from all of this! “It is the will of your heavenly Father 
that not one of these little ones should perish.” The 
hope of immortality assimilates these words of Jesus, 
giving them infinite expansion. What logic there is here, 
I pause not to discover. My only claim is that the hope 
of immortality, fed by this sense of human misery, this 
longing that the most miserable of men shall have a 
chance to live before they die forever, is not an ignoble, 
not an unworthy hope. By this sign it conquers, if by 
no other. The criticism generally comes from those who 
dream a dream of an ideal and perfected humanity here 
on this earth. It is a noble dream, ennobling all who 
cherish it and strive to realize some little fraction here 
and now of its sublime integrity. But if this dream is 
noble and ennobling, what can there be ignoble and de- 
basing in the dream of a good time coming for the mil- 
lions upon millions who cannot live to see that glorious 
day, who have already endured the evil of existence for a 
little while and gone their way —and whither? While 
I have life I never will surrender the hope that they have 
gone to other life and larger opportunity. 

It is contended that the hope of individual amelioration 
in another sphere of being slackens the pulse of effort for 
the perfection of humanity upon the earth. That it does 
so in many instances I shall not deny, but that there is a 
necessary relation here I am unable to believe. Certain 
it is that, so far, those who-have labored most effectively 
for the perfection of humanity upon the earth have be- 
lieved in its perfection in the heavens. Even in these 
last days it has been so. Where will you find a man 
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whose dream of an ideal humanity upon the earth was 
grander than Theodore Parker’s, or a man who worked 
in a more upright, downright fashion to make the dream 
a fact? But then, again, where will you find a man 
whose hope of immortality was so strong as his, save that 
it had too much of calm assurance to be hope at all? It 
was not otherwise with Channing. And Garrison, to 
whom the heavens were opened, to whom it was granted 
to hold, as he believed, no doubtful intercourse with his 
beloved dead, I never heard — did you?— that he was 
ever swerved by the attraction of the heavens from his 
duty here on earth. I never heard —did you? — that 
the down-trodden millions of humanity called upon him 
in vain. Plenty of people there are for whom “one 
world at a time” is quite enough, but in great souls there 
is abundant room for both attractions. 

If the belief in immortality has suffered from the devel- 
opment of scientific thought, the hope has been affected 
in an opposite manner. The prophets of ideal humanity 
offer to us their vision of the race of men to be, “ full- 
summed in all their powers,” as an entirely satisfactory 
substitute for the vision of immortal life. But science, 
never doubted by these prophets, comes and pictures forth 
a time when life shall be impossible upon the surface of 
the earth. This, then, is the consummation of ideal 
humanity, the final outcome of the kingdom of heaven 
upon earth: 


“ A moment’s halt —a momentary taste 
Of Being from the well amid the waste — 
And lo! the phantom caravan has reached 
The Noruine it set out from —oh, make haste!” * 


If there is nothing here to justify belief in immortality, 
there is much to call for hope. An ideal humanity, secure 


* Omar Khayyém. 
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of endless satisfaction of the fair and bounteous earth, is 
well and good; but an ideal humanity withering in the 
blast of an impending doom —there is not much in such 
a thought that is particularly cheering or consoling. If 
this is the real conclusion of the whole matter, it is a 
most Jame and impotent conclusion. Let us by all means 
encourage the dream of an ideal humanity, and work to 
make it real, but let us cherish simultaneously the grander 
dream of a humanity safe from the doom which science 
threatens to our present home, a humanity which shall 
conserve the energies of truth and love which have been 
active here when the poor withering planet is no more 
the home but only “the great tomb of man.” 

And still I have not touched what is perhaps the purest 
source of the immortal hope. This purest source is 
human affection. The immortal hope —it is the hope 
that somehow, somewhere, we know not how or where, 
we shall meet again with those whom we have loved and 
seemed to lose, the mother with the little ones for whose 
lives she put her own in jeopardy, the husband with the 
wife of other years, the wife with the husband, the hero 
with his compatriots, the men of science with their peers, 
all who have loved with all whom they have lost. Reason 
for belief may not be here; but is there not an infinite 
‘ground for hope? And is not the hope an altogether 
pure and sweet and noble and ennobling and exalting 
hope? 


“ Here eyes do regard you 
In eternity’s stillness.” 


I would not believe this too literally. I want no raids 
of an invisible host upon my privacy ; even the dearest I 
have lost I would not have intruding unannounced on the 
seclusions which are sacred from all comers. But who of 
us has not some friend in the Beyond with whom we 
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dare not hope to meet again, and at the same time live 
an unworthy life? “ Every man that hath this hope puri- 
fieth himself.” A demoralizing hope? Nay, rather it is 
full of moral inspiration. If ever I am tempted to do 
something which is easy and pleasant instead of some- 
thing hard and disagreeable, which nevertheless I ought 
to do, if I can only think of those lost saints of mine who 
always expected me to do right and always showed 
the way, at once my will is fortified. No matter if we 
have our living friends who are a law unto our lives, a 
succor to our wills. The cloud of witnesses cannot be 
too full of eager and expectant souls. And somehow 
the influence of our beloved dead comes to us puri- 
fied of all earthly dross and stain. Theirs is a flawless 
moral inspiration. 

I am aware that I have named only a few out of the 
many aspects that are presented by my theme. I am 
aware that there is such a thing as “other-worldliness.” 
I need hardly tell you this. The hope of immortality can 
be cherished in a mean and sordid way ; it can be selfish ; 
it can be demoralizing. It often is. All this may be 
allowed, and still I cannot but believe that the survival 
of this hope is a “survival of the fittest,” and that it has 
survived because of the good which has been associated 
with it and not because of the evil. Not till men’s pas- 
sion for justice, not till their reverence for the great and 
good, not till their sympathy with human misery, not till 
their desire to round out their imperfect knowledge of 
the world into some greater fulness, not till the yearning 
love of friendship and of kin, — not until all these things 
are proved unworthy can unworthiness be predicated of 
the hope of immortality, for it is strong with the strength 
of all these things, great with their greatness, beautiful 
with their beauty. 
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Poetry has been defined as that mode of expression in 
which the splendor of the diction is proof sufticient of 
the things asserted. And immortality, I have sometimes 
thought, is that doctrine in which the splendor of the 
thing asserted is proof suflicient of the thing which it 
asserts? An unworthy doctrine? An ignoble doctrine ? 
Nay, rather it is so worthy, so noble, that to dare to en- 
tertain it is a piece of wonderful and godlike daring. It 
is the purest possible expression of the grandest. self- 
respect. I must confess I do not like the sound of this 
humility which talks so volubly about the presumption of 
expecting an immortal life. It has a hollow ring. It 
would indeed be presumptuous to expect this on the basis 
of anything that we have done to merit such a gift. But 
we expect it on the basis of our essential nature, compact 
ot such stupendous possibilities, as yet all unfulfilled. 
Because as yet we have but learned the alphabet of 
knowledge and of love; because we wish to go on and 
spell out some of the bigger words, some of the higher 
meanings in the Book of Life; because, in our best mo- 
ments, we have felt that we are living on the thinnest _ 
outer surface of our possible good, and wish to penetrate 
far, far beneath all this, — we hope our hope, and give it 
up in answer to no hasty challenge, be he that challenges 
never so noble. 

The doubt of immortality, that has been of late so com- 
mon, has been a very serviceable doubt; for it has set 
men to work in many different ways to find some substi- 
tute for immortality as an object of hope when this has 
been destroyed forever. There could be no grander trib- 
ute to the hope of immortality than the high character of 
the substitutes that men have felt obliged to offer us. 
Let us be glad that for such as cannot hope for immortal- 
ity there are such things for them to stay their hearts 
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upon a little. Let us be glad that these things can be 
ours, together with the hope of immortality. They are no 
substitutes, but they are splendid complements, The one 
book of the time that deals with the great problem of 
social regeneration, when it has chanted in such tones, as 
are not elsewhere to be heard, the future of a redeemed 
and glorified humanity upon the earth, is still unsatisfied. 
It has a palinode, an after-song of personal immortality. 

I welcome all of you, who care to cherish it, to the en- 
joyment of this mighty hop . No science that is worthy 
of the name has yet denied the possibility of its fulfilment. 
You may not dogmatize, you may not have one word of 
blame for those who are without belief, and dare not even 
hope; but if you choose to have it so, this hope is yours 
by an inalienable right. Cleanse it of all impurity; free 
it from all selfishness; make it the continent of all best 
desires, all grandest aspirations; and then live as men 
ought to live who dare to cherish such a hope. Make 
yourselves indispensable to God. He will not, oh! be- 
lieve me, he will not leave your souls in the grave; he 
will not suffer his holy ones to see corruption ! 

How can we think these thoughts and not think of those 
who, when the springtime came a year ago, were with us 
to enjoy its coming; and now — 

“ The trees shall wake from their forgetful sleep 
Unto new blossom, and a tender green, — 
The countless trees !— but never one will keep 
A little leaf or flower that they have seen ” ? 
And with our thoughts of those whose graves have never 
known till now the touch and thrill of spring, we blend 
our thoughts of all the dear ones who have ever vanished 
from our sight. 

And for all of these, and for all the innumerable com- 

‘pany who have gone forth upon the same mysterious way, 
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we will hope with an undying hope and trust with an 
unconquerable trust — 


“Since he who knows our need is just — 
That somehow, somewhere meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees? 
Who hopeless lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marble play ! 
Who hath not learned in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever Lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own!” 
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THE DOCTRINE OF PRAYER. 


Two facts impress us when we begin to think about 
prayer. On the one hand, there was never so much con- 
fusion of thought as to what prayer means; there were 
never so many doubts and difficulties to prevent people 
from praying; the justification of prayer to the reason 
was never so urgently demanded. On the other hand, 
the love of prayer, in those who continue to pray, seems 
to be, if possible, more profound than ever, and especially 
in those who are the most fearless and even radical 
seekers of truth. 

This is the more noticeable, because, since prayer 
belongs to the sphere of the sentiments, one might easily 
pardon the pious feeling that would save it from the 
approach of criticism. It is like love, one might say, 
which does not want to stop in its course and to reason. 
Better go on loving than ask why you love; and so 
better simply go on praying than stop and ask why you 
pray. For sentiments are like flowers, it is said, and will 
die beneath the breath of criticism. It is fine to see that 
this is not the case; for real love is deeper when reason 
shows its basis in facts, and religious feeling runs freer 
when reason has straightened its course, and shown the 
law of its being. 

We are not free, however, to choose whether or not 
we will ask questions about prayer. The history of the 
development of religion presents so many significant 
changes that no one can be excused from sometimes 
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wondering in what manner men are going to continue to 
pray. Certain of the highest conceptions which we have 
learned, as they bring a new valuation of the terms of 
religion, demand that our doctrine of prayer shall 
reconcile itself with them. 

One of these conceptions is the unity of the world. 
As long as the world did not seem to be a unity, and 
hostile tribes had their rival gods, Bel, Baal, or Jehovah, 
the stronger of whom would show himself by giving his 
votaries victory, it was permissible to pray for all sorts of 
conflicting interests, —to pray for sunshine when your 
neighbor prayed for rain; to pray for the ruin of the 
very men who might be praying for your own ruin. 
Monotheism did not at first carry the idea of complete 
unity. You might still beat your enemies by praying - 
harder than they; your prayer might change the will of 
the Almighty, and make him repent. 

But we have arrived at a conception of the unity of 
God which seems to cut off such prayer altogether. 
Whatever is not just, is not beneficent, is not well for the 
whole universe as truly as for us, no prayer of ours, we 
think, will ever bring. Whereas, if with one single pur- 
pose all things are ruled by God in beneficence, why 
shall we not trust him to give us whatever we need; and 
why should we ask for anything which, if it is best, will 
indeed surely come to us, and, if not best, cannot be ? 

Another kindred eonception which demands that the 
doctrine of prayer shall be harmonized with it is law. 
As long as things were thought to come by caprice or 
by chance, it seemed permissible to pray for all sorts of 
unlikely and impossible things. You could pray and not 
work, and hope to surpass those who worked. The ele- 
ment of the supernatural might be looked for anywhere 
to enter in and set natural means at defiance. Had it 
not been permitted to prayer to roll back the flow of a 
river and the tides of the sea, to stop the sun in its 
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course, to bring rain, and restore the dead? Meanwhile, — 
for thousands of years, men were learning the facts that 
those who prayed did not reap, but those who planted ; 
that those who won the victories fought more than they 
prayed ; that everywhere an inevitable chain of causes led 
up to every event, no one of which could be left out and 
the event remain the same. There is thus no short cut 
by which one can avoid the law of athing. The veracity 
of God would seem impeached, if one could get by 
intervention what has been made to depend upon a 
regular sequence of means. 

This is so true, that those who feel obliged to believe 
in historical miracles and in the general efficacy of prayer 
are found to limit its particular and present application 
within a very narrow range of actual possibilities. Few 
thoughtful people probably join any longer in prayer for 
rain who really think that their prayers will make any 
difference, or expect anything of God for the accomplish- 
ment of which they do not take the regular means. 

Where, then, shall we draw the line between legitimate 
and illegitimate objects of prayer? Shall we not leave 
out of our prayers the petition for material blessings, 
and simply limit our asking to moral and spiritual things ? 
Even this latter region is searched by inquiry, as it is 
seen to be also equally traversed by laws. Is it possible, 
people doubtfully ask, to influence an absent friend 
through our prayers, to shield him from temptation or 
convert hin? Thus, through. all the history of religion, 
a constant change has gone on in the elements which are 
supposed to bring success; there is always less of the 
supernatural and more of the natural, always more work 
and less prayer. Where shall be the vanishing point in 
this process of change ? 

.The great Christian idea of unselfishness has also, 
strangely enough, brought its limitations upon old meth- 
ods and ideas of prayer. You have no right, it says, to 
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. pray for anything merely private and personal; you have 
no right to want anything that shall not be for the good 
of your fellow-men. And the very sublimity of the ideal 
of such prayer somewhat narrows the range of things to 
be prayed for, and condemns and discourages the prayers 
of those who have not attained unselfishness. 

And then, besides, as the thought of God has slowly 
but vastly altered, the doctrine of prayer has had to 
adapt itself to this enlarged thought. Once there was a 
being, now here, now there, on the top of Olympus, or in 
the Holy of Holies, or sitting in state on an actual throne, 
surrounded by angels in heaven, before whom prayers 
ascended. If the highest minds conceived of God as 
filling the heavens and present everywhere, at most the 
heaven of the Hebrews, and the universe which Augus- 
tine knew, were small, compared with the regions of 
space, with its infinite distances, with which modern 
astronomy has made us familiar. The God seemed more 
accessible who lived in the sky, and might at any time 
appear out of the clouds, than the God who is present 
in all the myriads of distant suns as truly as here in this 
world. And the new infinite is infinitely vaster than the 
old infinite. No wonder that men have craved the pres- 
ence of the saints, or the Holy Mother, or a Christ, some- 
what limited and nearer than God, to whom they might 
pray. 

T hardly need to touch upon the difficulties of a further 
scepticism, which not only «thinkers, but common people, 
and even children discover, and which few perhaps in our 
day are quite free from? Is there a God? they whisper. 
How can we be assured, since no one can ever see him? 
And if he is, being so infinite, how can we think that he 
hears what we say? 


T have tried to present, as clearly as possible, the diffi- 
culties which beset the idea of prayer. Let us see what 
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idea of prayer, considered as a supernatural means of 
getting specific benefits, must be pronounced not only 
irrational, but irreligious. It is inconceivable that a just 
and beneficent God, worthy to be called our Father, 
should make blessings or success depend upon the arbi- 
trary fact that a formal petition had been filed. We can 
conceive indeed that, if one of two mothers thought 
more of her son, loved him better, had higher ideals for 
him, was more devout in her spirit, and trained him more 
carefully, this son would prove to be a truer man than 
the son of the mother who cared less for all these higher 
things; but we cannot conceive — the mothers being, in 
respect of training, high ideals, love, and devoutness, 
equal —that God should make any distinction in his 
blessings, because one asked him to bless her child, and 
the other simply took his blessing for granted. Much 
less can we conceive of two farmers, each of whom 
faithfully planted and tended his farm, that God should 
make any distinction in the harvest between them, be- 
cause one prayed, and the other, who worked equally 
hard, simply trusted to God’s laws of the harvest. 

We must pronounce as equally irrational and irreligious 
the idea that prayer, as an act of worship or a form of 
_words, brings. about some difference in God’s feelings 
toward the worshipper, or makes God favorable, as 
though one were safer for praying. Let me not be mis- 
understood. An essential difference has taken place 
when a man who has been vain or frivolous becomes 
‘serious and reverent, — a difference in the man himself, a 
difference in his relations to the world about him, and, 
you may say, to God; but no essential difference can be 
- conceived to take place by the mere fact that he has 
repeated a prayer. 

- The fact is, the greatest misunderstanding about the 
nature of prayer has come from men’s thought that the 
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words and the form of the prayer affected God and were 
for God’s sake, as though God would not know unless 
you told him, or as though he were susceptible of being 
changed or influenced by our words. It would hardly 
seem to need to be said, on the contrary, that the words 
are not for the sake of God, but for the sake of man. 
Jesus expressed this clearly enough, when he said, 
“Your heavenly Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of before ye ask him.” The analogy of the domestic 
and all other friendly human relations shows the same 
thing. The wiser, kinder, and fairer the parent, the less 
he needs that his children should tell him their wishes. 
Their attitude toward him he cares for; but for their 
words, only as these express their sympathy, which, 
indeed, if he is sensitive, he hardly asks to have put 
into words. And the nearer his children come into sym- 
pathy with him, the fewer things they find it neces- 
sary to petition him to do oreven to explain. How, 
then, can any one suppose that God, who presumably 
knows men’s thoughts, feelings, and necessities with an 
aécuracy Which no language can express, and who, what- 
ever man’s wishes, is only going to do what is best for 
the whole world of men, needs our words or is affected 
by them? 

But the words and form of prayer are only for the sake 
of men: because without words men cannot think; be- 
cause words make a clearer channel in which their feel- 
ings may run, and, if true, express feelings; because 
words give definiteness to their wishes, aspirations, and 
intentions, and because the form of their worship may 
help or else hinder the worshipful spirit. 

We have thus ruled out as irreligious the idea of 
prayer as a shorter way to get what God has made to 
depend upon work, thought, and natural means, or as a 
method of supplementing inferior character or narrower 
intelligence. We have ruled out as irreligious the idea 
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of prayer, as constituting a difference in God’s favor 
between men otherwise equally just, true, energetic, and 
worthy.* We have ruled out the idea as irreligious, that 
the words and forms of prayer affect and influence God. 
Let us see now what purely rational elements in prayer 
we have left. 


I begin with the most common and widely recognized 
element in prayer. It is some sort of a Want: various 
wants are the stuff out of which all the highest forms of 
prayer eventually come. It is to express the want, and 
to make it more definite, that we use the words, but the 
want makes the prayer. It isa call for help. Toa bene. 
ficent God, it would be a prayer, whether expressed ox 
not. Neither would it make a particle of difference to 
whom it was addressed, whether to an idol, or a patron 
saint, or to Jesus, or to Buddha, provided only it was a 
real want. It might be a very low or material want o1 
dread. It might be unworthy, foolish, or impossible, 
Of all the prayers which you hear, you might make 4 
division between those which expressed men’s honest 
desires and those which expressed no real desire what. 
ever; and these last would not be prayers. You might 
look into the homes of a great city; and, seeing the 
misery, poverty, and pain, you would hear a thousand 
mute but most eloquent prayers from people who did not 
know that they prayed, but only wanted, —they hardly 
knew what. 

All actual prayers fall into two classes: one, of desires 
for those things which are unnecessary and hurtful; and 
the other, of rightful and healthy desires. Now, it is 
the law of the world, — it is at least a great, well-known 
tendency of things, and a marvellous tendency it is, — 
that the bad, false, morbid desires come to naught; even 
when they seem to be met, they eventually defeat them- 
selves. Whereas the real, healthy wants and desires, in 
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exact proportion to their definiteness and intensity, 
always are met. It is not merely a word quoted from 
Scripture, “ Ask, and ye shall receive.” Jesus-quoted it 
out of the more ancient book of nature. Like all other 
rules, it has its limitations; but it is precisely the law 
upon which every kind of success and all our hopes of 
future progress for our race are built. Within certain 
lines (and no one knows how far they go, or what 
unknown possibilities they admit) we believe that 
whatever man wants that can add to his comfort, power, 
or happiness, he shall achieve. The man who wants most 
—that is, who prays most— other things being equal, 
shall have most. The nation or generation which desires 
most —that is, which prays hardest —shall work out 
greatest progress. 

It is in this sense, in the nature of things, that prayers 
have their answer. For, whatever is good, there is a way 
of getting it, or laws that condition it. If you believe in 
God, it is he who inspires the want, and it is his laws by 
which the wants are met. You throw the foree of your 
want for a thing, therefore, into the ordained way, or into 
obeying its laws, and you shall have it. You want a 
harvest, and you turn your want into the channel of the 
law of the harvest. You want to shield a child from 
temptation, and you obey the laws of the building of 
character and of moral influence. You who turn the 
force of the most intense want most precisely into its 
constituted way of approach shall have more, and, I may 
say, shall please God better, than you whose want is 
meagre. You who want, and take no pains to set your 
want to work in the direction of its accomplishment, 
shall wait forever, till your want learns to express itself 
according to the law of the thing wanted. In short, 
an effectual prayer is, in its essence, a want or need 
which goes out into intelligent obedience of its eternal 
conditions. 
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We have purposely begun our analysis of prayer low 
down, and we have admitted at first into our conception 
a whole range of desires which seem unworthy. Fora 
true doctrine of prayer must be comprehensive. It 
draws no impracticable, arbitrary lines between things 
holy and secular. It is not going to say to men, You 
shall only pray for spiritual blessings, but must not say 
anything about your daily bread. It is not going to 
forbid little children from asking the simplest things 
which they desire. It is not going to stop common men 
from beginning to pray till they have exactly learned 
what things are possible to get. But it takes in all sorts 
of desires. It recognizes the saving element of good in 
our desires for the things which are not best for us. It 
_ says, You either cannot pray at all, or you can pray for 
everything which you really want. In short, it begins 
just as everything most noble in this world begins, at the 
lowest stage, and waits for the development of higher 
and fuller conceptions. 

Now let us suppose, without any thought yet of 
speaking our needs to God, but purely for our own bene- 
’ fit, for clearness of apprehension and definiteness of in- 

tention and plan, that we formed a habit of expressing 
our desires and wishes in words,— that mentally or 

orally, if you please, we considered for a few moments 
each morning what we most needed and what we pro- 
posed to do. Suppose a family were to put into definite 
words the things desirable for their happiness. Suppose 
the people of a community, being gathered together 
once a week, heard the definite statement of their com- 
mon needs, for the fulfilling of which they purposed to 
labor. Such expression of men’s needs and desires 
would not only be rational, but would actually help men 
to turn their energies into the channel of the proper 
conditions of successful work, or rather such expression 
would itself be one of the conditions of success. The 
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definite agreement that the people of a community 
wanted just government or the amelioration of poverty 
would be a legitimate condition of turning their atten-. 
tion to the means by which these things could be had. 
Leaving this element of prayer now, which consists of 
wants and expresses wants, we can go higher. A second 
element of prayer is Reverence. Whatever the Salvation 
Army may do or say to the contrary, a certain reverent 
feeling is essential to our thought of prayer. The facts 
of the universe beget reverence. It grows with our 
knowledge of the wonder, the power, the beauty, the 
unity, in the midst of which we are living. It grows 
with our sense of smallness and helplessness, with our 
dreads and terrors. It is born and grows out of the 
sense of mystery, which our utmost knowledge only 
serves to set off as more incomprehensible. It comes 
as we brood over the facts of human life and history, the © 
solemn march toward death of all the nations, and the 
slow, unceasing conflict which has yielded us everything 
for which life is worth living. It is helped and encour- 
aged by all grand and genuine words which express it. 
These, and other such things, make us wholesomely 
serious, forbid flippancy, and bring us, as it were, to our 
knees before — what shall I say to which every earnest 
mind will assent ?— before the Infinite Nature around us. 
Another rational element of prayer is Aspiration. In 
prayer, one sees ideals of moral character after which he 
struggles, and which put his present self to shame. 
There is a nobler life which he longs for, and which, it 
seems to him, he would give everything else to possess. 
We should be sorry for the man who had never felt 
these holier throbs of aspiration, nor ever cared to utter 
them. We should rather have our children die than 
never be stirred by these divine visions of noble living. 
Unselfishness, as we have already noticed, is another 
element of prayer. To pray means that all one’s sym- 
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pathies are quickened ; that one sees the good of others ; 
that one pities men’s toil and sorrow; that one, choosing 
between the good of the world and his own private 
good, would prefer to put his private interests under. 
So far as this disinterested element comes into prayer, 
and prayer is the earnest longing after the highest wel- 
fare of others, it is rational. Whatever form of words 
helps toward expressing this disinterested feeling, reason 
accepts. 

Moreover, prayer involves a certain Adjustment of our- 
selves to the ruling relations of life. This is probably its 
highest function. The ancient Christian form of words, 
“ Thy will be done,” expresses it. The Stoic thought of 
resignation covers it also. Man is uneasy and restless, 
unless he feels some bond which takes his life into unity 
with everything else. He cannot be happy or content as 
amere detached individual or spectator. There is some 
instinct in him which seeks peace and harmony. In 
prayer, therefore, he puts passion aside; he ceases to 
fight and rebel against the inevitable, to push and to 
struggle to get where he does not belong. He faces the 
facts and trusts the laws of his being. It is as though 
he were a single instrument in a great orchestra, and 
prayer is the getting into tune. Words as before, if sin- 
cere, rationally express and direct this profound longing 
of our natures after unity. 

We have risen now to an ideal of prayer which is 
sufficiently worthy, and also indisputably rational. In 
prayer, you enter into the wholesome mood of reverence, 
a mood true to the facts of your life; you aspire after 
the best examples of noble living; you take the whole 
brotherhood of man into your enlarged sympathies; you 
adjust your will into the nicest harmony with the facts, 
the requirements, and the laws of life: and in this ideal 
mood, combined of peace, unselfishness, and reverent 
feeling, you lay out before you and consider all the de- 
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sires of your heart. You distinguish between real wants 
and false; the real wants grow stronger, and you see 
with new clearness what to do. It is not Nirvana into 
which you have entered, in which consciousness is 
quenched and desires cease; but you have thrown your- 
self into complete connection with the heart-throb of the 
universe ; you are stirred with its life, you are desiring 
with its great desires; you are working out its work, and 
move with its rhythmical movement. 

Iam not saying a word yet of God. I am only sup- 
posing, so far, a kind of prayer which would be as 
truthful and helpful and resting to Herbert Spencer as 
to Cardinal Manning. I am supposing a kind of prayer 
which Mr. Adler might, for aught I see, honestly admit 
in his school for ethical culture. I can conceive that 
such a minister or speaker, earnest, eager for goodness, 
intent on reform, free of self-interest and conceit, might, 
in a few sentences of what would be essentially prayer, 
express and deepen the earnestness, the humility, and the 
aspirations of his people, and join them as one in their 
common desires. I can conceive, without his once nam- 
ing God, or saying Thow and Thine, that the words of 
his prayer should drive narrowness and selfishness out of 
their hearts, stir all their sympathies, and bring to the 
focus of wise action all their intentions. Not only this, 
but the occasional utterance of the purest feelings and 
most profound needs should set the tune, as it were, for 
the entire life of the congregation. It has been the 
pious thought of all times that prayer is not an occa- 
sional offering up of a series of petitions to the Almighty, 
but rather that devout, earnest, and disinterested attitude 
or mood, in which one should constantly live, and for the 
attainment of which all formal and: oral prayers have 
their special worth. 

I want you to see that the idea of prayer which we 
have reached is something more than the reflex action of: 
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the mind on itself, as though a man were lifting himself 
in a basket. But there is something real, outside of one’s 
self, in which the thoughts of prayer find their natural 
reaction. It is at every point the sense of a grandeur 
and power outside one’s self, of ideals above one’s self, 
of sympathies touching the whole world, of work to 
be accomplished, and far-reaching purposes, through 
which we are moved to pray. It is the motion of our 
spirits to go out into actual relations beyond and above 
themselves. <A faith, very simple indeed, but real, under- 
lies our prayer, that there is something with which, if 
we can bring ourselves into connection, our life will be 
fuller and more harmonious. So much of faith is im- 
plied in science, which supposes a ground of some sort 
of intelligible reality in its studies. So much of faith is 
implied in all schemes of philanthropy, in which the 
individual thinker and worker believes himself to be 
working out universal laws of progress, who would de- 
spair, if he did not think that the spirit of the universe 
worked toward progress, and that he was on the winning 
side. So, in all the highest movements of feeling, man 
goes out of himself in sublime quest of something 
“grander to which his life belongs. 

We are prepared now to go further, and say that 
prayer accomplishes something. The attitude which it 
involves is the attitude of the greatest success. It is the 
attitude in which all friction of obstacle outside or anx- 
iety within is reduced to its minimum, and all things 
work together to help you. It is the attitude of serious- 
ness, earnestness, and sensitiveness, in which one’s best 
promptings and clearest thoughts come. The fact is, you 
are using in prayer a series of powerful natural means. 
The intent and eager fixing of the mind upon a thing, as 
we have already seen, is one of the sequences which are 
made to lead to the realization of that particular thing. 
It is undoubtedly the common element in all the curious 
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stories of faith—cures. We have never found out how 
far, by some species of subtle telegraphy, by some pull 
which mind has on mind, this intentness of will, required 
by prayer, may reach. 

Though we have said nothing of God, we have come 
very close to it. We must have seemed to be leaving 
certain ragged edges of argument behind us; we have 
really been talking of God all along. What did we 
mean, for instance, by Reverence? Could we intelligently 
reverence or feel awe before mere forces or distances, 
however gigantic, or accumulations of matter? Could 
we feel reverence, if we were doomed to a purely atheis- 
tic or material conception of the universe, and were 
ourselves therefore greater than the unintelligent phe- 
nomena which we observed? Is it not before at least 
the possibility of infinite intelligence, thought, and will, 
pervading matter and space, and directing force, that we 
can feel proper reverence? Is not our sense of awe at 
the unknown possibilities of life which the mysteries of 
the universe suggest? We remarked earlier, that the 
idea of God, in its development from sensual forms, had 
at last seemed almost dissipated by the very immensity of 
the universe which he was supposed to fill. But, what- 
ever we first seemed to lose in distance through this 
thought of immensity, we have more than regained in 
nearness by that same marvellous, modern conception of 
unity, which at first seemed to be bringing us difficulties 
in our thought of prayer. The same matter goes into 
combination in Sirius as here. The same laws govern it; 
knowing life here, we can at least guess what it is to the 
limits of space. Moreover, we belong each to this unity. 
It makes a difference, you may say, to the whole, what 
we do, or what becomes of us. In asense more exact 
than even Jesus knew, no sparrow falleth to the ground 
unrecognized. Thus, instead of the old thought, that 
God was sometimes here and sometimes not, that certain 
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things were religious and all other things sccular, that 
certain events were providential and other things not 
providential at all, we are learning at last to see the 
’ presence of God in all things and all history as the move- 
ment of his providence. It is this idea which rules our 
modern thought of prayer. In our needs, we are moved 
by the spirit of God. The work which we put forth is 
only the using of the divine forces, set ready to our 
hands. And our words are simply the expression of the 
fact that our lives are bound up in the life of God. 

All this becomes emphasized, when we begin to enter- 
tain moral aspirations, see ideals of justice and righteous- 
ness, and own to the common pressure of conscience. 
The fact is, there are moral relations and laws, as we call 
them. There is a moral order, not only within us, but 
outside of us, one and the same, we conceive, in all 
worlds. ‘Phe development of civilization has been a 
process, not of making this moral order and dictating 
these laws, but of discovering them and following their 
lead. A certain definite course of conduct, from which 
we cannot deviate with impunity, makes us one with 
this order. It makes no difference with the essential 
fact what our theories are, whether we are evolutionists 
or intuitionists. The fact of the moral order is the 
same, however we come to recognize it. The just, the 
pure, the unselfish, as we have already seen, have an 
actual harmony with the universe, which the unjust, the 
impure, and the covetous lack. It is not man who has cre- 
ated this fact of harmony, any more than man has created 
the ruling conditions of health. It is not a self-compla- 
cency worked up within our minds. It is more than a 
sense of sympathy with our fellows; for it would hold 
equally if all men abused and hated us. By some law 
of things, under which man lives, which has been urging 
him from the dawn of civilization, he is driven to find 
his highest harmony im conformity with an inexorable 
moral order. 
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I said that it would be prayer if we did not say God, 
if we simply let out our highest feelings, thoughts, and 
endeavors; if we only said, “ We want health and life 
and goodness,” and did not say, “ Give Thou these 
things,” and if we simply came into harmony with the 
moral order of the universe. I said that this would be 
rational and useful. But these impressive moral facts 
which we have stated do not.leave us content to stop 
and say Nature, but draw us on to say Thought; do not 
leave us content to say the Universe, but draw us on to 
say Spirit; do not leave us content with the abstraction 
of a Moral Order, but draw us on to conceive of a Life 
into fellowship with which we come. For what is an 
eternal moral order, except as it presupposes an eternal 
life ? or what is an infinite universe, except as a revela- 
tion of infinite thought? Use words we must. The 
word God besides being dear by use, sums up our thought 
that the ultimate fact or power, into whose unity every- 
thing is bound up, is alive, is intelligible, is righteous, 
and loves. True, all these words are makeshifts. How 
could they be anything else? But Reason not only does 
not forbid them, but calls them. cut of our whole vocabu- 
lery, and assures us that we have come short, at the best, 
of comprehending Him “ who is all.” 

Suppose now, under the former idea of prayer, as the 
utterance of our desires and aspirations, and the loftiest 
mood of reverence, sympathy, and peace, we frankly rec- 
ognize what that idea seems always to have contained 
and suggested,—this thought of the presence of the 
infinite life of God; that, as we look out on the mystery 
of being, we see it throbbing with his life; as we enter 
into the moral order, that we are conscious of the divine 
fellowship; admit that our desires are his inspiration ; 
as we express and work out every honest and healthy 
desire, let: us think of ourselves both as drawing upon 
his resources, and as co-workers with him; suppose that 
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our best intentions are recognized as the attuning of our 
wills into harmony with the infinite will. Suppose thus, 
that prayer is conceived as the thinking, willing, feeling, 
working, bemg, in unison with the Life of which we 
partake. 


We said what prayer was not, and ruled out certain 
ideas of it as irreligious. We have said now what prayer 
is, and have ruled in, I think, those things for which it 
has been really precious to men. We have said that it is 
an actual relation of peace, harmony, friendliness, — 
whatever you may please to call it. We have said that, 
considered as a man’s highest mood, or as the expression 
of that mood in words, it effects something and makes a 
difference ; that a man is more when he prays than when 
he does not pray, is therefore necessarily brought closer 
to the things which he needs, and therefore has more. 
And we have expressed our conviction that all the facts 
which we recognize, or have hinted to us, in prayer are 
best summed up in the idea of God, or in the closer 
words, “Our Heavenly Father,” with whom prayer is 
communion. 

This idea of prayer, moreover, is large and free. It 
does not restrict the subjects which prayer may take up. 
It bids men utter any real wants, from the hunger for 
daily bread and the fear of impending trouble, to the 
loftiest spiritual aspiration. It admits the artless words 
of childhood. It holds that nothing which interests 
man is trivial to the thought of the Spirit in whom the 
tiniest insect has life. 

All this seems beautiful. It is worthy both of God 
and of man. It promises to be helpful, comforting, and 
inspiring. It would seem to meet and fulfil, better than 
anything else, all man’s most profound longings. It 
specially meets that strange element of his nature which 
never is touched except by thoughts of the Infinite. 
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And yet, if this were all which one had to say of prayer, 
if one could merely make out ever so strong a case for its 
legitimacy, if one could show no reasons against it and 
many in favor, I am not prepared to say that we should 
be moved to pray. It is not as though prayer were a 
new thing in the world, pleading at the door for admit- 
tance, and reason were judging whether it might properly 
enter; but it has been in the world beyond man’s 
remembrance, and belongs with sentiments as ancient as 
reason itself. It moves me that men’s earliest voices, by 
some significant instinct, went out in prayer. It moves 
me that, under all changes, forms, and creeds, prayer, 
like religion itself, has endured. It moves me to see the 
worship of men, crying out of their distresses after God. 
It stirs us yet to read their ancient litanies, 

The habit of prayer comes tous as a great fertilizing 
stream of holy traditions. We believe in it, as in every- 
thing else, on authority, because men to whom we look up 
as the purest tell us that they needed to pray ‘in order to 
live. The Hebrew prophets are authorities on prayer, 
because prayer steadied them in wicked times. Jesus is 
an authority upon prayer, because without it we cannot 
see how such a life as his could have been possible. 
The great line of saints, from Paul to Channing and 
Rowland Williams and Theodore Parker, are authorities 
with one voice to recommend prayer and make men 
respect it. Admiring and imitating such men, living in 
their company, taking them as our ideals, we can hardly 
help praying. We say over and over, “ God give us such 
lives.” We come to church to say it. It does us good, 
whenever we say it. Said thus, as they said it them- 
selves, our souls going out after God to express it, no 
other sentiment, no lower form of words means so much. 


This brings me to say that we pray on the authority 
of our own experiences.. Reason puts down the barriers. 
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Reason says, Pray, if you feel inclined ; and then Feeling 
comes surging up to utter itself. All sorts of life-experi- 
ences are only half complete, unless they go out into 
prayer. Our troubles and disappointments, the great 
sacraments, as they have been called, of marriage, birth, 
and death, our delight in nature and music, the impulses 
of popular and patriotic feeling sweeping over us, the 
stories of heroism, the sudden dangers which bring us up 
with a start, —all such experiences move us to prayer, 
and are never so rich as when they most completely 
merge themselves in the purifying spirit of prayer. 
Then our burdens seem shared, man’s toil and pain seem 
interpreted, and indefinite access of vigor, courage, and 
thought seem to flow in, as though indeed God were 
speaking to his children, and actual connection were 
made between our finite spirits and the universal life. 
Prayer thus seems, at least in those moments when we 
most truly pray, like the sweetest symphony, to soothe 
and to inspire. 

This is not all. However much prayer did for us, if, 
when we had prayed, it left our reason obscured or made 
us less loyal to truth, however precious it was, we should 
hold ourselves bound to give it up. On the contrary, in 
the attitude of prayer, we see truths, facts, and relations 
with clearer than usual sight, and we never love truth 
so much or are nearer being ready to die for it; while as 
for all virtuous, courageous, and efficient action, as we 
have already seen, the mood of prayer is that in which 
we should like always to live. 

Finally, I do not see how anything which can be said 
about prayer should be overwhelmingly convincing, ex- 
cept as one’s prepossessions are directed, at least, toward 
the moral interpretation of life. Let me not be misun- 
derstood to be advocating an attitude of partiality in 
investigating truth. I mean merely to remind you that 
the condition of soundness and health is always scientifi- 
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cally essential to prevent bias and impartiality. You 
must have sound eyes and steady nerves to see straight 
and measure exactly. You must have a sound mind, 
trained to love knowledge and truth, to be an accurate 
student. And, precisely in the same way, 4 man must 
have moral health and a righteous life, before he can 
appreciate the kind of evidence, and value rightly the 
impressions, which make the strength of religion. 

This is what I mean by demanding certain moral pre- 
possessions of men. For the whole argument of religion 
has been lifted above the old level of outward and 
miraculous evidences, and rests upon what we think the 
impregnable basis of the moral facts, the moral history, 
and the moral nature of man. But it is idle to talk to 
men about a moral order in the universe, who acknowl- 
edge no such moral order within. It is idle to prove a 
“power which makes for righteousness ” to him who does 
not love righteousness. It is idle to lay down a doctrine 
of prayer, whose very essence is the rest and peace of a 
moral harmony, to him whose only wants are sensual and 
personal. And it is idle to prove the reality of prayer, 
itself a spiritual fact, to him who can only appreciate 
outward signs and wonders. Let us, then, who love to 
pray and want our children to pray, while teaching them 
the simple forms of words, underneath which the habit 
and spirit of actual prayer are developed, be even more 
patient to train them in stanch and truthful habits of 
character. For, if they once love honest character 
above everything else, their own life-experiences may be 
trusted to lead them up from the prattling of childhood, 
with its “Now I lay me down to sleep,” to the most 
exalted form of devotion, and Jesus’s sublime thought, 
“Thy will be done.” 
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WRESTLING AND BLESSING. 


GENESIS xxxii. 24--31. 


A rossi lies before me on the table where I write, a 
little trilobite, that serves now for a paper-weight. There 
he lies just as he stopped in his last crawl or swim some 
million years ago, the body half-bent, the stony eyes still 
staring! One cannot help wondering — what stopped 
him ; how it happened; and what else had happened in 
that far-off life, when those black rings were supple and 
the eyes saw. I wish I knew his story. You have the 
Venus of Milo, perhaps, on the bracket in your parlor, — 
that proud marble beauty whose mystery her keeper in 
the Louvre has lately been trying to guess anew. It 
would be pleasant if we had some record how she came 
under “ that little Melian farm,” from whose furrows she 
was unburied, so blurred with stain, and maimed, and aged, 
but able still to make men mute with delight. We wish 
we knew who felt the first delight of her, when she was 
young; who gave her early praise; in whose workshop 
she grew to such majesty of form. 

Somewhat so it is with the old legends in our Bible. We 
wish we knew how, when, where, by whom, they came 
into existence. There are a hundred of them, some beau- 
tiful, some uncouth, some villainous, in look. Now, they 
lie fossilized in myths — mysterious fragments, like old 
statues. Once, they were living and moving; once, they 
were coming into being as beliefs. These stories have had 
a life-history in men’s minds and hearts. Take the Jacob 
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story that I just now read (Gen. xxxii. 24-31), where Jacoh 
wrestles through the lonely night with the angel. To 
trace its origin, we should have to go back to very ancient 
times, — times when men were on right familiar terms 
with Deity, and when the Hebrews still had many gods, 
and Jehovah, not yet the One, was but the Arch-Power 
who helped their tribe. What the beginning of this spe- 
cial story may have been, probably no one will ever tell 
except in guesses. Possibly a dim, misshaped tradition 
of some actual event lies hidden in it. Perhaps, like 
similar Scandinavian stories of the giants challenging the 
god Thor, it had a long pre-existent saga-life, from mouth 
to mouth, before it reached a record. Its origin may have 
been an early bard’s attempt to account for the people’s 
name of Israel, “ Prince with God,” by fathering it on a 
brave deed of some ancestor. Whatever its source, to 
trace it we should have to leave the mental ‘climate of 
to-day, and, turning back, re-enter an old atmosphere 
where the faith of the people crystallized itself in legends 
of the supernatural as naturally as the January mist de- 
posits itself in snow-flakes. ; 
Such legends rise in many ways. We find their relics 
strewing the beginnings of al literatures, embedded in all 
old faiths. And this Bible of ours would be the rock without 
the fossils, would be that Melian farm without the statue, 
if it did not hold these things. The trilobite is no sacred 
beetle to us; but I regard mine with some awe, — it is so 
much older than I! We do not worship the Venus; but 
she is a joy forever, in America as in old Greece. Let us 
use old Bibles in the same way, bringing that kind of 
reverence, and none other, that each thing in them de- 
serves from to-day. Let their beautiful things be beauti- 
ful, let their wicked things be wicked, let the curious 
things be curious, and the true things, the grand things, 
be true and grand. The book is but the rock or the 
farm; what lies in it gives the worth. And, as a whole, 
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the worth of this, our Bible, is very great. Much besides 
the fossils and the fragments lies therein. Even they, 
when they no longer are believed as fact, serve still as 
poetry, supplying hints and emblems for the spiritual ex- 
perience, — as with the very example cited, the wrestling 
that brought blessing. What exhales and vanishes as 
Scripture floats far and wide as hymn. What ceases as 
history of Jacob or of Jesus, begins to fill a still higher, 
wider place to us as history of the human mind in some 
old attitude of worship. 

The gist of our Jacob story is simply this: Jacob wres- 
tles through the lonely night with a strange, strong Power, 
that maims him. But, instead of yielding, he clings, and 
wrestles on, and will not let go wrestling until he has ex- 
torted a blessing from his hurter. And when, in turn, he 
asks the stranger’s name, no name is given him; but Ja- 
cob guesses it is his God, and calls that night’s struggling- 
place, “ God’s Face.” And he limps off in the morning 
lame in his thigh, but a crowned victor; and for his prow- 
ess wins a new name, “Israel,” or “ Prince with God.” 

Here we have something very fine, —a meaning uni- 
versal, and fresh as yesterday’s struggle with our own 
life’s difficulty. The teaching is that Wrestling is the 
condition of Blessing, — that the long, determined clinch 
brings coronation, and makes a new man of us, — maimed, 
perhaps, but still a nobler and a stronger man than before 
the struggle. 

A most aged doctrine! Yes: all the old religions ring 
with it. Most commonplace! True; the elements of 
heroism are very commonplace. Those short, two-worded 
sentences I read from Paul (2 Cor. vi. 4-10; iv. 8, 9, 
16-18), that sound like leaping bugle-calls from one in the 
front, are just it, this aged doctrine about struggle. 
Half the chapters of Epictetus are battle-music on this one 
theme. But because each one has to find out for himself 
how true the doctrine is, and has to find it out a great 
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many times before the faith becomes as much a part of 
him as it is good to have it, let us draw it out, and say it 
over once again. 

How do we treat our difficulties? That is the question 
that has no second. It stands all by itself in its import- 
ance. The answer to it gives our destiny. How do we 
treat our difficulties? Do we take their maiming only, or 
do we win their blessing too? The question that has no 
second. 

Difficulties, not difficulty. They are many, and of dif- 
ferent kinds, although their hurt in essence is the same, 
and their gift in essence is the same. 

I. First of all rises up that difficulty known as the Jn- 
herited Burden. You probably have one. <A dull brain 
perhaps, or some weak organ in your body, or the outlaw- 
passion in your temperament, the brute in the family 
blood that ought to have been tamed by our grandfath- 
ers. We will not complain; but who would not have 
made himself a little brighter, had his opinion been 
asked at the right time ? How many of us who are forty 
years old but have ached in the same spot where their 
mothers ached, and because they did, and have been able 
from that ache to predict afar off which of the wheels of 
life would probably be the one to stop first, and to stop 
all the rest? And who can help sometimes charging the 
hardness of his life-struggle, or his failure in the strug- 
gle, to those two persons in the world whom he loves 
dearest ? 

We will not complain, I say; but it is getting easier 
every day to complain weakly of this burden, and yield to 
it in miserable self-surrender, because we are just finding 
out, by the help of the doctors and physiologists and the 
new philosophy of organic nature, how much we may in 
perfect honesty attribute to it. Our old dogma said that we 
inherited our sin, and that all our woe was brought into 
the world with that garden sin in Eden; and this dogma 
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was a dim hint of the great fact recognized by the evolu 
tion doctrine of to-day. But, after all, the Gardener was 
so far off we could not practically reach him to lay our 
personal responsibility off upon his shoulders. But to-day 
we are learning to see right in our homes our Adam and 
our Eve, who have actually inlaid our body, mind. and 
tastes with their bequests! And, as this knowledge grows 
weak hearts are likely enough to abate their trying, be. 
cause (they say to themselves), “ He and she are to blame, 
not I.” And a first effect of our evolution knowledge 
may be to make more cowards and renegades in life. 
Weak hearts and renegades, indeed! As if the knowl- 
edge did not teach this rather, — that, if in any way the 
responsibility be less, the fate is even stronger than we 
thought, and needs the stouter wrestle; and this, too, 
that, if in one way the responsibility be less, it is greaten- 
ing in two other ways: (1) because, knowing the tenden- 
cies received from father and mother, we can tell what 
special dangers threaten us in our own natures, and 
therefore just what we have to guard against ; and (2) 
because to-day we consciously transmit our influence to 
_our children, — and men and women awake to the suffer- 
ing they inflict are doubly holden for it. Yes, this new 
emphasis upon inheritance, truly taken, is both comforting 
and spurring. Comforting, for to those who mourn over- 
much at what they see in their little ones, thinking it is all 
their personal bequest, — to them it says: “ No, you are 
only responsible for the half or the quarter part of this : your 
whole ancestry has been counted into you, and through you 
reaches yours.” That thought is comfort sometimes, when 
your boy turns out badly, or your daughter dies young 
after suffering six years. And the new knowledge spurs, 
because it says to parents: “ You are responsible for the 
quarter or the half part of your children’s fate; and you 
know that by patient energy your dull brain can be quick- 
ened somewhat, your weak body can strengthen its weak 
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places somewhat, and specially your unbalanced tempera- 
ment can be controlled and trained and much ennobled, 
and that, if you make these self-improvements, they may 
be largely handed on to them.” That we are not fit to 
have our children, unless we have trained ourselves be- 
forehand for their birth, — that is what our evolution doc- 
trine says to us; and, thereby, it will gradually become a 
great salvation and uplifting to the race. 

The earnest wrestler, knowing this, will never wholly 
surrender to the poorness of his brain or his body or his 
temperament. Not to poorness of the brain; for that 
dull head that we inherit may go with days that shall 
leave us perfect in self-respect, although dull-headed. No 
sight is more impressive than that of humble self-respect- 
ing workers, boys or girls, or men or women, who, day 
in, day out, do their duty in the quiet stations where 
small talent hides them, representing the Moral Law In- 
carnate in their little corner. Not to the poorness of one’s 
body ; for what sight more beautiful than the patience, 
the self-forgetfulness, the wide and eager pity for others’ 
trouble, which suffering sometimes generates in the life- 
long sufferer who bears her weakness greatly, though in 
all other ways the service has to be service of those who 
cannot even “stand,” but have to lie,“and wait”? Who 
has not heard of some mighty invalid who found sphere 
and mission-field on her sick-bed ? 

No, not even to the poorness of one’s temperament will 
the earnest wrestler yield. There is one example in the 
world more touching and inspiring than these last. It 
is that of a man wrestling hard with his inherited burden 
when it takes the form of a Besetting Sin, — which is 
very apt to be that brute in the family blood. But, even 
if it be a devil of his own wanton raising, we watch him, 
we cheer him, we tell him we know all about it, and that 
he’s doing nobly and helping us in our struggle: we pity 
him, if he falls ; we reverence him as holy, if he wins. 
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Let such a struggler know that we know he is the hardest 
fighter of us all. 

And, if he wins, his besetting temptation actually turns 
into his guardian angel, and blesses him through life. The 
besetting sin may become the guardian angel! Let us 
dare to say it! Let us thank God that we can say it! 
Yes, this sin that has sent me weary-hearted to bed and 
desperate in heart to morning work, that has made my 
plans miscarry until I am a coward, that cuts me off from 
prayer, that robs the sky of blueness, and the earth of 
springtime, and the air of freshness, and human faces of 
friendliness, — this blasting sin that perhaps has made my 
bed in hell for me so long, — this can be conquered. I do 
not say annihilated, but, better than that, conguered, cap- 
tured, and transfigured into a friend: so that I at last shall 
say, “ My temptation has become my strength! for to the 
very fight with it I owe my force.” We can treat it as 
the old Romans treated the barbarians on their frontiers, 
— turn the border-ruffians within ourselves into border- 
guards. 

Am I speaking too confidently? But men have done 
this very thing, and why may not you and I? Who has 
not his besetting sin to be transfigured thus? But it will 
take the firmest will we have, the clearest aim, the steadiest 
purpose. It must be for the most part a lonely Jacob 
struggle. The night will certainly seem long. And yet, 
in our clinch, the day may dawn before we think of it, and 
we shall have won the benediction and earned the name 
of “Israel, Prince with God,” and learned that even be- 
setting temptation may be “ God’s Face,” — but that wrest- 
ling, and wrestling only, is the condition of such blessing. 

II. These are forms of that main difficulty called “ In- 
herited Burden.” There are others close akin, called by 
the general name “ Hard Lot.” “ Hard Lot,” — again the 
very name is a challenge to our sleeping powers. The 
hard lot called Poverty, Ignorance, Narrow Conditions, 
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Accidents, is waiting to give us—after the struggle — 
Temperance, Diligence, Fortitude, Concentration. But 
after the struggle, — that is, as we wrestle with those con- 
ditions, these elemental powers are waked in us and 
slowly trained, and at last are left ours, — our instruments 
by which to carve out life’s success and happiness. 

A boy in the town has no chance for education like the 
boys of richer fathers in the neighborhood, — no college. 
no high school even ; or maybe the yearning for education 
has come too late, after the school-days are over. Will 
the boy, like Theodore Parker, the farmer’s son in Lex- 
ington, turn the pasture huckleberries into a Latin Dic- 
tionary ? or like Chambers, the great Edinburgh publisher, 
will he learn his French and science in the lonely attic, 
after the fourteen hours’ work at the shop are done? Will 
he, like Professor Tyndall, rise every morning, for fifteen 
years, and be at his books by five o’clock? A girl, in the 
town, seeks for a “‘one-thing-to-do ” to save herself from a 
frittered life. Harder yet it is for her than for the boy, 
for social custom is against her. Will she be daring, and 
not only daring, but persistent? The history of achieve- 
ment is usually the history of selfmade men and self-made 
women; and almost invariably it is the history of tasks, 
if not imposed by the hard lot of circumstance, then self- 
imposed. The story of genius even, so far as it can be 
told at all, is the story of persistent industry in the face 
of obstacles; and some of the standard geniuses, a New- 
ton, a Michael Angelo, give us their word for it that 
genius is little more than industry. A woman like 
“George Eliot” laughs at the idea of writing her novels 
by inspiration. “Genius,” President Dwight used to tell 
the boys at Yale, “is the power of making efforts.” 

A man sees some great wrong in the land. No money, 
no friends, little culture, are his. He hesitates, knows 
not what to do; but the wrong is there, it burns in him till 
somehow he finds a voice to ery against it. At first, only 
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a faint sound, heard by a few who ridicule, and one or two 
who say Amen. And from that beginning, through the 
ridicule and violence, “in necessities and distresses, in la- 
bors and watchings and fastings,” he goes on, “as sorrow- 
ful, yet always rejoicing, as poor, yet making many rich, 
as having nothing, yet possessing all things,” till men are 
persuaded and confounded, and the wrong is trampled 
down and the victory is his! Such things have been done 
within our knowledge. At Philadelphia, a few years ago, 
they celebrated an anti-slavery anniversary, at which 
gray-headed men met to talk over their morning battle- 
fields in one such cause. What a lesson of faith those 
aged abolitionists have taught the nation, — faith that a 
relentless wrestler can win blessing from the Hard Lot 
and the Untoward Circumstance ! 

Ill. A third well-known fighter waits in the dark to 
throw us: he bears the name Our Failures. How well 
we know him! What, a prince of disheartenment he is! 
What arguments he has to prove to our minds that trying 
is no more of any use! He is ourarch-devil. And he, too, 
— yes, because he is arch-devil, — he, too, will be our arch- 
angel, if we will have it so, — will be the one who warns 
and guides and saves. Half, two-thirds, of our best expe- 
rience in life is his gift. 

Look along any path of life at the stateliest figures 
walking init. They are, most of them, figures of men that 
have failed more than once. Yes, any path. “It is very 
well,” said Fox, the great English orator, “very well for 
a young man to distinguish himself by a brilliant first 
speech. He may go on, or he may be satisfied. Show me 
a young man who has not succeeded at first, and has yet 
gone on, and I will back him.” Every one has heard of 
Disraeli, England’s late Prime Minister, sitting down 
writhing under the shouts of laughter with which his 
dandy first speech was received in Parliament. “I have 
begun several times many things, and have succeeded in 
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them at last,” he said. “I will sit down now, but the 
time will come when you will hear me.” And it did come 
to even a dandy, who could “begin many times.” John 
Quincy Adams’s Diary was published not very long ago. 
It is strange to find him as a young man lamenting his 
absolute inability to speak extempore. An ineradica- 
ble difficulty, — constitutional, he thinks ;— and he died 
known as “ the old man eloquent.” These happen, all of 
them, to be the words of orators; but success in all lines 
of life is reached, or not reached — is lost, —by exactly 
the same principle. Whatever the high aim be, “strait is 
the gate and narrow the way ” which leads to success in it. 
The great chemist thanked God that he was noé a skilful 
manipulator, because his failures had led him to his best 
discoveries. The famous sculptor, after finishing a great 
work, went about sad. “ What is the matter?” asked his 
friend. ‘“ Because for once I have satisfied my ideal, and 
have nothing left to work toward,” He wanted to fail 
just a little! Said a successful architect of the young 
men in his office, who kept copying his designs, “ Why 
do they do the things they can do? why don’t they do 
the things they can’t?” Miss Alcott wrote and burnt, 
and burnt and wrote, until, at last, her “ Little Men and 
Women” came out of the fire. By the failure in art, by 
the failure in science, by the failure in business, by the 
failure in character, if we wrestle on, we win salvation. 
But all depends upon that 7 Our failures pave the road 
to ruin or to success. “ We can rise by stepping-stones of 
our dead selves to higher things,” or those dead selves 
can be the stones of stumbling over which we trip to 
destruction. 

IV. Again, have you ever known what it is to wrestle 
with a Wrong done you, —a wrong so bitter, perhaps, 
that the thought brings shadows on the face and seems to 
be a drop of poison in the heart? And have we learnt 
from it, as many have, what Paul’s “Charity” chapter means, 
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what inward sweetness forgiveness has, how we can al- 
most bless our injurer for the good he has done us in thus 
teaching us to know our weakness, and bringing out our 
better nature to conquer that baser? “It is royal to do 
well and hear one’s self evil spoken of,” said an old sage. 
Royal, yes; but blessed, to be able to have that feeling 
toward the evil speaker which is not contempt, and is 
not pride, and is not wholly pity even, but real and living 
friendliness welling up through our wound toward him 
by whom the wound was made. 

V. Have you never wrestled with Religious Doubts ? 
Sometimes, not the bottom of our knowledge only, but 
the very bottom of our faith in goodness, seems to give 
out. Perhaps some fearful tragedy has happened. Death 
or pain on its mighty scale has stalked abroad; or some 
great sin is triumphant, and the dishonest man, the mean 
man, the selfish man, is exalted, while goodness has to hide 
its head, and it seems as if it were madness to talk about 
the Eternal Righteousness. Perhaps our own life’s disap- 
pointments have soured our hearts and blurred our eyes, 
till the brightest scene of pleasantness would wear No- 
vember grays, and we say, “ It is always winter, and never 
spring, to us.” Perhaps dear old ideas, round which our 
gratitude and reverence have twined, are in decay, as new 
light breaks in from undreamed-of realms of thought; 
from an evolution theory, upsetting and resetting all our 
history of providence; from a theory of mechanism in 
mind and morals, which seems at first glance to turn our- 
selves into physical automata, and*to dim all hope of a life 
beyond the body; from a vision of Law, Law, Law, till 
we see no room in the universe for a Law-giver, no place 
in our experience for singing songs and looking gladly up- 
ward. And then, if you have felt these doubts and 
wrestled with them, not bidding them go, not letting 
them go, but holding on to them, and thinking deeper, 
reading farther, looking more patiently and less dogmati- 
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cally, — above all, living more purely and unselfishly, — 
have you not found the chaos turning, at least by patches, 
into cosmos, as the brown fields of April take on their 
green? Have you not caught here and there a vision, 
which, for the moment, made the old peace come again ? 
Have you not found that life, the greater bringer of mys- 
teries, was somehow also the great solver of mysteries ? 
If not you, many a man has thus “beaten his music out ” 
from the solid arguments of despair; has known what it: 
is to pass from drifting doubts, not into certainties, but 
into a trust that has to be spelled with capitals, if printed, 
and can tell its meaning best, not by any explanation, but 
by cheer and serenity and a feeling as of awed triumph in 
life and in death ! : 

VI. Once more. Death: have you ever wrestled with 
that death-sorrow till you knew its inner sweetness? 
Sweetness greater than all, I would almost say. The - 
loss is loss. We say, perhaps, “It is their gain,” and wish 
to be willing ; but we are not willing. Our hurt gets no 
relief. The days go by, and the emptiness is as empty, 
and the silence as silent, and the ache as relentless in its 
pain. What shall we do? Our friends look on, and wish 
that they could help us. And they know that help will 
come, because to their own wrestling it once came. They 
know that the heart of this pain is joy indeed. And if 
you asked how it came about, in distress so very sore as- 
yours, their differing words will probably amount to this: 
that such pain can be stilled in one way only, and that is 
by being more actively wnselfed, by doing more for others 
through one’s sadness, and trying hard to do simply right. 
It takes a wrestle, yes; but they will assure us, as a sim- 
ple inward fact, whose chemistry they do not pretend to 
understand, that the inner rewards of helpfulness and duty 
done at such a time deepen and sweeten into something 
that almost seems a new experience from its exceeding 
peace, It is not time making us forget, —nay, just the 
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opposite : we feel that this new peace is somehow vitally 
connected with that pain; and, at last, we come to think 
of them and feel them together. And, then, we begin to 
call it peace, and forget that it was pain; and, by and by, 
the hour in memory which is our lingering-place for quiet, 
happy thoughts, is the very one which is lighted by a 
dead friend’s face. It is our heaven-spot; and, like the 
fair city of the Apocalypse, it hath no need of sun, for the 
glory of that face doth lighten it. Perhaps, as life goes 
by, there will be more than one of these green pastures 
with still waters, in our inner life. And this we shall then 
find out, — that each death-sorrow is itself unique. From 
a brother’s or a father’s loss one can but dimly under- 
stand, I suppose, a mother’s feeling when her child has 
vanished. And this is comfort, — each death is so unique 
because each life and love has been unique. No two 
deaths will bless us just alike, and we can still name our 
new strength or our new trust from the separate love: it 
is still “ Katie’s” gift, or it is “ Father’s” gift. And, thus, 
the very highest and deepest and holiest of our experi- 
ences in some way wear the likeness of those friends that 
we have lost. ’ 
It is only another instance of the correlation of Pain 
with Gain,— through struggle; the correlation of difli- 
culty with exaltation, —through wrestling: through the 
struggle, through the wrestle, through our will facing the 
hard thing, clinching ‘it, never letting go, until we feel 
the gladness crowning us. We speak of the “ ministry ” 
of sin, of suffering, of disappointment, of sorrow, and truly 
‘speak thus; but none of these “minister,” not one, until 
they have been mastered. First our mastery, then their 
‘ministry. We say, “The Lord hath chastened us:” yes, 
but by summoning us to a wrestle in which it is our part 
never to let go! It is not the mere difficulty that exalts. 
None of these six or seven things that I have spoken of, 
neither the Inheritance, nor the Temptation, nor the Hard 
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Lot, nor the Failure, nor the Injury, nor the Doubt, nor 
the Death, suffices by itself to crown us. They may just 
as likely crush or warp or embitter us. They do crush 
very many ; and, if they do not crush or embitter you and 
me,it is because we have used our wills against them. 
They only gave the opportunity, and we decide whether 
it be opportunity for bondage and maiming, or for the 
blessing and the new name “ Israel.” All depends on us. 
On us, — but only, after all, as all things which we do 
depend on us. On us, because the Powers which are not 
ourselves work jointly with us. Not what we cannot do 
only, —as making roses, earthquakes, solar systems, — 
but all that we can do also, — breathing, eating, thinking, 
— confesses that Power. And as in every heart-beat the 
universal forces of chemistry come into play, as in every 
footstep the universal force of gravitation lays hold of us 
to keep us poised, as in every common sight and sound 
the universal forces of light and laws of undulation are 
invoked, as in all ways physical we only live and move 
and have our being in virtue of that which is not we, —. 
so is it with these still more secret, not less real, experi- 
ences. Surely, not less real are these inward correlations, 
this moral chemistry, by which, at the working of a man’s 
will, pain is changed into patience, pity, cheer, temptation 
into safeguard, bitter into sweet feelings, weakness into 
strength, and sorrow into happier peace at last. Are 
these facts one whit less real than the facts of the body’s 
erowth? A thousand hours of struggle in every year 
attest these facts for each one separately. Here also, as 
in the body’s breathing and digestion, a Great Life joins 
on to our little life, maintaining it. It is we and the Not- 
Wewith us. Callit by what name we will, we depend, and 
can depend, on an Infinite Helpfulness in all our trying. 
The success we seek may fail for many reasons; but I feel 
sure that Eternal Powers adopt every right endeavor, or 
rather that every right endeavor plays into Eternal Pow- 
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ers of Right, and is thereby furthered toward that success 
which will really most bless you or me as triers. If angels 
do not rejoice over us repenting and bear us up, as the 
Bible says, it is because the Very Present Help that bears 
us up has a greater name than “angel,” and is nearer than 
the heavens. 

No, not on us alone does all depend, — because, — be- 
cause we never are alone! I suspect that, followed to its 
deepest source, our faith in the Goodness of the universe 
will be found breaking out from some such private expe- 
rience, solitary in each one, but sure to come to each one 
that will have it, — that inward blessing follows pain and 
struggle. 

But it helps our faith to trace in others also this—law of 
transfiguration, shall I callit? And if we wish such help, 
whom shall we look at? Two classes. First, the “ self- 
made men,” as they are styled, because from hard mate- 
rials they have forged their own success. They are our 
models of courage and persistence, of diligence and for- 
titude and temperance, of force and concentration. By 
these signs they have conquered. We all recognize their 
victory, and gladly do them reverence. Their epitaphs 
might read, “These men by wrestling accomplished all 
they undertook.” 

But more reverently yet I look upon another class, — 
the men who have tried as faithfully, and from the hard 
materials have not won great success, that we can see, — 
the women who have worked, and never dreamed of 
gaining special victory. Perhaps what they have lacked 
is some needful element of force ; but, quite possibly, all 
they have lacked is—a little selfishness. The world 
knows little of them. They count among the common 
lives, possibly even among the failures. Emphatically, 
they do not accomplish all they undertake. Only the few 
who are nearest know their striving, and how truly the 
striving has crowned their brows. They themselves are 
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not aware of coronation. They only know that they have 
tried from day to day, and never seemed to do the day’s 
whole duty, and that life has brought many hard prob- 
lems; but that now the problems are getting solved, and 
that it is quite possible to be happy, and yet have failed. 
They are very humble usually, with an air of wistfulness 
in their eyes and in their talk, as of men who have been 
comforted by aspiration, not attainment. They have 
learnt to hope that 
“ All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
All I-can never be, 


All men ignore in me, — 
This I am worth to God!” 


They have learned to hope that. They have learned 
that they will never do great things. -Still, if any great 
thing is to be done, specially any burden to be borne, you - 
will find them already there at work when you have 
made up your mind to go. They are great common- - 
helpers. They think they know nothing, and they are 
truly not geniuses; yet bright people in straits have a 
habit of coming to them for advice. Not rich, yet men 
and women whose practical aid in trouble is counted on 
without the asking. They are rare friends, because their 
minds are so rich with life’s experience, their hearts so 
sweet with it. They can speak the fitting word to us in 
our self-building, because the scaffolding was long ago 
taken down which built that same part of themselves; 
aud they remember all about the difficulty. They are 
better to meet than a poem by Browning, or even that 
letter of Paul or the chapter in Epictetus, because here we 
meet the hero-force itself in delicate original. 

I passed a woman in the street one day, and passed on, 
for she did not see me. But why not speak? I thought. 
So back I turned; and, besides the greeting, she dropped 
on me four sentences, such as we go to Emerson to read, 
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— made me for the time four thoughts richer in three min- 
utes. They were life distilled in words, —her life dis- 
tilled, — though she was one who told me she had “ died” 
long before, she seemed to herself, of late years, to do and 
be so little. Perhaps she had died, and this was her im- 
mortality ; for only the wings were wanting on the old 
shoulders. She had been an humble struggler; and, as I 
saw her, she seemed to wear a crown, and the name 
“Tsrael.” 

I will sum it up. Here is all my sermon, and in an- 
other woman’s words. She calls her poem “ Treasures.” 


Let me count my treasures, 
All my soul holds dear, 

Given me by dark spirits 
Whom I used to fear. 


Through long days of anguish 
And sad nights did Pain 

Forge my shield, Endurance, 
Bright and free from stain. 


Doubt, in misty caverns, 
Mid dark horrors, sought, 

Till my peerless jewel, ~ 
Faith, to me she brought. 


Sorrow, that I wearied 
Should remain so long, 

Wreathed my starry glory, 
The bright crown of Song. 


Strife, that racked my spirit 
Without hope or rest, 

Left the blooming flower, 
Patience, on my breast. 


Suffering, that I dreaded, 
Ignorant of her charms, 

Laid the fair child, Pity, 
Smiling in my arms. 

So I count my treasures, 
Stored in days long past; 

And I thank the givers 
Whom I know at last. 
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“The object of the American Unitarian Association shall be to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christianity ; 
and all Unitarian Christians shall be invited to unite and co-operate 
with it for that purpose.” 


(As expressed by the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, at Saratoga, N. Y., in 1894.) 


“These Churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accord- 
ance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in love to 
God and love to man. 

“The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing 
in this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing 
from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims.” 


THE CAUSE AND THE CURE. 


“LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION.” 


“Wear me all of you, and understand: there is nothing from 
without the man, that going into him can defile him: but the things 
which proceed out of the man are those that defile the man.” — 
Marx vii. 15. 


Tue clause in the Lord’s Prayer, “ Lead us not into temp- 
tation,” has troubled a good many devout souls. It does 
not seem right to think that God would, under any cir- 
cumstances, entice men into evil. 

The trouble is removed when we understand that the 
word “temptation” bas more than one meaning. We use 
it to signify an “enticement to evil.” It is so used some- 
times in the Bible; but in the New Testament it is more 
commonly used in the sense of “trial.” God is sometimes 
_ represented as trying men to prove their strength; but 
only the Devil entices men to evil. Professor Wilson gives 
a very rational interpretation to the clause quoted, by 
translating it, “ Abandon us not to trial.” 

In ancient times men believed that the air was full of 
- devils, who, under the command of Satan, were constantly 
trying to lead men to commit some deadly sin. Satan, 
the “ Adversary” of God and man, was pre-eminently the 
tempter, seeking to tempt men away from goodness. 

Under the influence of rational thought the Devil has 
disappeared from our theology ; and yet the life of every 
man is surrounded with dangers, moral as well as physical : 
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Weak man is every day brought where he must de- 
cide between good and evil. He is tempted, and oft- 
times the temptation is too strong for his moral nature to 
resist. 

Whence comes this temptation ? 

Does it come from external surroundings, or from in- 
ternal conditions? The correct answer to this question 
ought to furnish a key at least to the solution of the great 
problem of moral evil in society. 

It is the purpose of this sermon to apply to the prob- 
lem of evil the principle enunciated in the second part 
of my text, “not what goeth into a man, but what cometh 
out of a man,” or what is already in him. 

The human mind, soul, or faculty is not like a sheet of 
blank paper on which environments write their lessons 
through the medium of the senses. It is a living germ, 
containing the “promise and potency” of future accom- 
plishments. External influences only stimulate its un- 
foldings and furnish food for growth. They have a 
similar influence upon it that soil and climate have upon 
the development of a plant from a seed. The native 
genius, or inherited tendencies give the chief bent to the 
character of the man. 

If this is not true, “ heredity” is a meaningless word, 
and Froebel was a quack. 

There is nothing in human nature naturally bad. 
There is not an appetite, passion, or desire which in a 
healthy state, or legitimately exercised, does not serve a 
useful purpose. When these become diseased, or when 
the faculties are badly balanced, or one or more of our 
desires are indulged at the expense of other and higher 
ones, then evil follows. Acquisitiveness runs into ava- 
rice, pride into vanity, love into lust, appetite into in- 
temperance, self-interest into selfishness, and self-esteem 
into ambition and disagreeable egotism. 

Whether a man is liable to be tempted or not, depends 
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not so much upon the assaults made upon his senses by 
external things, as upon the nature and condition of the 
sense that is assaulted; temptation lies not so much in 
the things that tempt, as in the desire that is tempted. 
A beautiful landscape makes no appeals to a blind man. 
A symphony cannot stir the emotions of a deaf man. 
Unprotected bank vaults do not tempt an honest man to 
steal. 

If temptation were an external enticement, a city with 
a few open saloons would be a city of drunkards. Temp- 
tation to drink comes not from the saloon, or from the 
invitation of a friend, so much as from the appetite that 
demands indulgence ; and this is true of all the temptations 
to vice that beset us. “Not what goeth into the man,” 
through his sense perceptions, “but what cometh out of 
the man,” through unhealthy appetites and desires, “ de- 
fileth the man.” 

Vice is often a disease of the physical and moral nature, 
which, like scrofula and consumption, comes from diseased 
antecedents. 

Consumption does not alone consist in the growth of 
tubercles in the lungs. At first it is only a, tendency, 
a neurosis. It gets its start toward tuberculosis by a 
failure of nutrition. Allowing it to be true that it is 
parasitic does not invalidate the theory that it is hered- 
itary, and is helped along by starvation. Parasites prey 
only on weakened systems. If this were not true, breath- 
ing as we do an atmosphere loaded with disease germs, 
we should all be eaten up with disease. We are assured 
by good physicians that consumption can be usually 
prevented, and sometimes cured in its earliest stages, 
by stimulating nourishment. 

I am strongly inclined to attribute immorality largely 
to moral starvation. We inherit immoral newroses from 
an unhealthy and undisciplined ancestry. They crop out 
sometimes three or four generations from their source. 
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We fail to stimulate and nourish moral sentiments, and 
after a time disease crops out in some form of depravity : 
it shows itself in an appetite for strong drink, in a desire 
to steal, in lying, cheating, killing, burning, and in a 
hundred crimes of which the courts take cognizance, 
Then we cry out against the liquor-dealers, the panderers, 
and those who throw temptations in the way of the weak. 
We forget that the real causes of such depravity lie 
hidden in the past. 

In dealing with the problem of vice, we often reverse 
our major and minor premises. The saloon and brothel 
stimulate and gratify human appetites and passions, but 
they are not the cause of them. They are rather the 
outcome of desires. They tempt men because men are 
morally weak, or because their faculties are badly bal- 
anced. 

If a perfect man were created, a man of perfect moral 
and physical balance, a man as good and wise as we can 
imagine a man to be, such a man would never experience 
any serious temptation to evil; because unwholesome and 
evil desires would not be present in him for external 
enticements to call out. 

It has been said of Jesus that he was tempted “like as 
we are yet without sin.” This statement must imply 
either that he was not an ideally perfect man, or that the 
temptation was not an enticement to evil. 

We have an account of but one temptation, and when 
we examine that, in the light of the ideas prevalent at the 
time, it resolves itself into a conflict of ideas, a trial of 
faith. In an exalted mood, inspired by prophecy, he felt 
that God would do for him whatever he asked. Should he 
make a test by commanding the stones to become bread ? 
Should he test the angels, to see if they would bear him 
up? Should he accept the prevailing notions of the 
Messiah as a temporal king, and put himself at the head 
of the restless people in a rebellion against Rome? or 
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should he trust in God without trying him? Should he 
leave political conditions as they were, and try to build 
up a spiritual kingdom among men? A spiritual faith 
won the victory. 

Aside from this conflict of ideas, and the struggle in the 
Garden of Gethsemane between the love of life and a 
spiritual necessity, —a struggle which ended in that sub- 
limest of all expressions of faith, “not my will but thine 
be done,” — I do not believe that Jesus ever experienced 
a temptation such as besets weak, irresolute, intemperate 
mankind. His life was so filled with moral power and 
purity, that there was no room in him for uncontrollable 
desires. He was no ascetic. He ate and drank what was 
set before him, without intemperance. He was no Puri- 
tan. He associated with the most depraved classes with- 
out a moral stain. His garments of purity did not catch 
the lint and dust of worldly avarice, ambition, or sensual- 
ism. His remedy for worldliness and sin was inspiration 
rather than repression, — an awakening and cultivation of 
the moral powers. “Not what goeth into a man but 
what cometh out defileth aman.” This suggests the true 
method of dealing with the vices and sins of the day in 
ordinary society. 

Men have made many a heroic effort to remove vice 
by force. The Puritans carried the method of suppres- 
sion by force to an extreme. They reasoned that, in 
order to remove temptation, they must remove every- 
thing that could tempt men. They therefore troubled 
men in their most ordinary pursuits, — they prescribed 
the very dress men and women should wear. They abol- 
ished all amusements; they forbade everything pleas- 
urable, even to standing in the doorway and looking 
out upon green fields, or kissing a baby, on Sunday. 
When, in England, Sunday sports had become barbarous, 
the Puritan magistrates combined to suppress all sports. 
They went so far and exercised such tyranny in order to 
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bring about the millennium, that the people rebelled 
against their rule, and overturned the Puritan govern- 
ment. Then society became more vicious than it was 
before. Applying their remedies to the outside, they 
drove the disease into the vitals. 

After the Restoration, King James the First, in order 
to regulate amusements, published his Book of Sports, and 
commanded the clergy to read it from the pulpit. But 
men would not engage in sports on compulsion any more 
than in prayer, as Professor Tyndall remarks. Human 
nature instinctively rebels against the oppression of sump- 
tuary laws. Men will submit to force only when force is 
irresistible. Any attempt to encroach upon their liberties 
awakens a spirit of self-defence, and is likely to rouse 
their hottest passions. If a repressive law does not raise 
a rebellion, it awakens cunning and deceit enough to 
evade the letter of the law, and so render the spirit of it 
helpless. 

There is no question that if we could remove the things 
that tempt, the appetite that is tempted would be weak- 
ened by lack of means of indulgence, or rather it might 
regain its healthy tone. But can we remove them? 

Certain great evils of the nature of public nuisances may 
be removed by law, when public sentiment enacts the 
law and public sympathy gives support to the police; but 
the most insidious temptations do not lie in the things 
that the police can reach. The things which gratify us, 
and which in themselves are harmless, or even good, — 
foods, drinks, clothes, trade and work, churches, schools, 
theatres, books and games, bank-bills and stocks, and 
social advantages, —are a kind of simples from which in- 
toxicating or healing draughts may be brewed, according 
to the ferment we put into the concoction. They are 
acids and bases with which we may make useful or dele- 
terious compounds. Which we shall make, depends on 
the nature of our moral chemistry. 
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The world is a laboratory, where we work among chem- 
icals which poison the ignorant and careless, but which 
the wise and careful turn to the benefit of human life. 
Things like these, under a free government, lie outside 
the province of legislation. They are the most common 
things of life. How to use them must be left largely to 
individual judgment and general common sense, unless 
we would return to the old form of Puritanism. 

We shall not meet with much success in removing vice 
from our midst until we carry into vigorous practice a 
moral education, such as Jesus and the apostles preached; 
until we make successful appeals to the reason and con- 
science of men; until we dig about the moral roots and 
fertilize them, more than we trim the branches of the tree 
of life; until we use such influences as will develop and 
unfold the better qualities of human nature, and keep the 
desires under control, so that what “cometh out of a 
man” will make for virtue and noble manhood. 

The true remedy, or at least the prevention we must 
apply, is an education which will develop the moral and 
intellectual powers, so that when our youth go out into 
the conflicts of the world they may go, not like lambs 
into the midst of wolves, but like strong men, able to 
resist the threats and fascinations of the adversary. Their 
moral health lies in the cultivation of a taste that will 
enable them to select from the dishes the world sets before 
them the food that is most wholesome and nutritious. 

The future of your young men and women is assured, 
not by the nature of the surroundings amid which their 
_ life will be passed, so much as by the character they carry 
with them; not by the weakness of their passions and 
desires, but by the strength of their moral natures. Their 
safety depends not upon their ignorance of things that 
harm, but upon their love for the things that help. 

Whether, amid the influences which play around a 
human soul, a child will go on toward virtue, or be 
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tempted into vice, depends very largely upon two things: 
first, the inherited tendencies of his nature; second, upon 
the early influences which stimulate the growth of his 
character. If the early influences in the education of a 
naturally healthy boy are such as develop the higher 
qualities and control the lower, he will go on toward 
a virtuous manhood. If they are such as excite the pas- 
sions, while the moral qualities are left dormant, he will 
take to vice. While we can do something to remove inher- 
ited tendencies to disease for the future, we can do a good 
deal to train the soul already born, by the use of such 
influences as will develop strength of moral character. 

How can it be done? 

Upon this point people reason with a good deal of 
crudeness. They often resort to harsh repression, for- 
bidding harmless delights because there is a possibility of 
excess. Some think that if we allow our boys to play 
cards at home, they will learn to gamble; if we have a 
billiard table in the house, they will be tempted to visit 
saloons to play, and will there learn to drink and gamble ; 
if we let them go to the theatre, they will be tempted to 
go to the brothel; if we allow them to dance, they will 
be tempted into social vices. But these results do not 
necessarily follow. Card:playing as an amusement, and 
card-playing as a business, come from entirely different 
mental tendencies. The speculative tendency is an 
entirely different thing from the desire for amusement. 
The difference between dancing as a harmless amusement, 
and as an introduction to something worse, lies in its 
associations and the influences that regulate it. There are 
theatres and theatres, but society seldom tolerates plays 
with a decidedly immoral tendency. 

The evil of anything comes from its abuses; but if a 
thing is abused, that is no reason for suppressing a whole- 
some use of it. Our duty is clear, to correct the abuse, 
and so use the thing as to get the most good out of it. 
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The prevention, if not the cure, of social abuses must 
lie in a discipline and culture, which will enable men to 
use the things of the world for good, rather than submit 
to being enticed by the things of the world into evil. 

The Church, the School, and the Law are but aids to 
the growth of good character. The most powerful influ- 
ences lie in the home. If the home does not do its duty, 
woe to the youth who goes out from it to do battle with 
the temptations of the world. 

We witness with sadness the misery and degradation 
of the hosts of fallen women. We grow quite sentimen- 
tal over their wrongs. Pure, innocent girls, we say, who 
have been driven into vice by their necessities for bread, 
or more often by having been deceived by some monster 
of aman. Putting sentiment aside for a moment, and 
abandoning false delicacy, let us ask who they are? 

Mrs. Spencer, of Washington, whose life-work is among 
‘them, tells us that they are weak, vain, thoughtless girls, 
who run away from home without taking into account the 
consequences of this false step. ‘In the first place,” she 
says, “I find the rank and file of dissolute women to be 
very low in the point of intellectual development. The 
mass of them are ignorant, uneducated women, who use 
an ¢ dotted for capital Z’s.” 

One fact. like this is worth volumes of sentimental 
imagination. It opens to the fountain-head one source 
of a great evil. It also shows the prevention that may be 
used. 

Who are the men that support such evils? The most 
of them are men whose early education was lacking ; 
men who, before habits were fixed, never had disaster 
pictured to them with the force of truth; men into whose 
minds necessary moral principles have not been sufficiently 
instilled; men who were not taught when young to put 
a check upon their passions. 

There is too much false delicacy in our society. Parents 
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‘lo not dare to speak, and youth is allowed to learn from 
irresponsible servants and base companions the use of 
those powers which should be controlled by the holiest 
sentiments of life. They are carelessly allowed to see a 
wickedness whose course of life averages but five years, 
and which binds upon the soul a crushing load of out- 
lawry, bedecked with the pleasurable finery of ignorant 
imagination. 

Is it not a fact that our purest and noblest men usually 
come from homes where no false delicacy is allowed to 
stand between parents and their duty; where the senti- 
ments of honor are strengthened by an instruction that 
points out the moral consequences of social intemperance ; 
where a feeling of responsibility watches, with careful 
eyes, the first appearance of vicious tendencies, and puts 
a wholesome check upon them; where home training 
tends to build up manly and womanly character ? 

Boys and girls have incipient in their nature the same: 
impulses that men and women have. They have the 
same passions and desires, and the same high sentiments 
and aspirations. These impulses must have their proper 
exercise or restraint; these aspirations must be fostered 
with loving sympathy. If the wholesome desires are not 
gratified at home or under the wise influence of more 
experienced minds, they will seek gratification elsewhere, 
where youthful blood boils high, and where moral 
restraints are apt to be weak. If the unwholesome 
desires are not checked at home by the stimulus of the 
more wholesome ones, your high-spirited boys and girls 
will be encouraged to sin by the associations they steal. 
Woe to the youth who has to seek his amusements away 
from home, and who is led among companions whose 
inspiration is that of the moment, who scorn fine senti- 
ments, and who think the evil consequences of sin consist 
in being found out! 

It is a mistake to suppose that young people enjoy only 
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youthful companionship. There is not a boy or girl living 
who does not bow betore stronger minds. The question 
of adult influence is whether you put yourself into sym- 
pathy with their aspirations, or into antagonism against 
their desires ; whether you are forever criticising their 
little follies and weaknesses, or are encouraging their bet- 
ter aspirations and ideals; whether you trust their honor, 
or doubt their every word. “It would be a shame to lie 
to Dr. Arnold,” said the boys at Rugby, “for he believes 
everything you say.” Appeals to honor are better than 
appeals to fear. 

No single rule will apply to every case, but this may be 
laid down as an axiom: That love and sympathy are 
more powerful motives to restrain from temptation than 
reams of law, however much law may be necessary. 

I do not belittle the danger of environment; I only 
hold that the higher virtues should be cultivated, and 
that this cultivation can best be given in homes, made 
more attractive than the world outside, by gentle love 
and friendly sympathy, while moral principles are devel- 
oped through the force of precept and example. 

When your youth go out from under home restraints 
they will be beset by all the allurements with which vice 
can bedeck itself. Their only safety lies in a moral cul- 
ture that has developed habits of self-restraint, habits of 
honor, honesty, and chastity, and which has taught them 
to look with dread upon the consequences that in the long 
run must follow the violation of the moral law. 

Four things are necessary. First, intellectual training, 
in order to understand some of the laws of life. It need 
not be elaborate nor exhaustive, but it must be sufficient 
to give a mental discipline and good judgment. Second, 
habits of industry. Third, moral principles rooted in the 
character. Fourth, a religious faith in the certainty of 
the laws of God, as they work in human life. With these 
any young man is safe in whatever society he may be | 
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thrown. Temptation can find no weak places in such an 
armor. 

And now, in conclusion, a word to the young. 

Every young man and woman has the power to shape 
their moral future, if they only have the will. That future 
lies largely in the early formation of good habits. A 
habit may be called an automatic action, but it is the 
result of discipline or of careless indulgence. Every 
indulgence weakens the ability to resist the next tempta- 
tion. Every mastery strengthens the faculty by which 
the mastery is won. 

It is very easy to flatter ourselves that by and by, when 
our wild oats have been sown, we will quit indulgence 
and settle down into steady habits. Many vicious men 
do change under the influence of powerful religious ex- 
citement, but “the transit lines of least resistance” are 
in the nerves and muscles, built up there by early hab- 
its; and the moral life is at times a tremendous struggle 
between moral purpose and the tendency of habit. 

Keep, then, a close watch upon the internal forces; 
govern the bodily appetites by reason and conscience, 
and pray to Him who seeth in secret, for that strength of 
moral character which alone is an assurance of safety 
amid the snares and pitfalls of social life. 

The highest, noblest life—the life toward which we 
all aspire—is not reached through accidents of fortune, 
It is most often gained through struggles between our 
better knowledge, our higher purposes, and our baser 
desires. 

The struggle begun early becomes easier each succeed- 
ing year, and when, as in the wilderness, the victory is 
won, angels of peace minister to us with loving joy. 
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THE MAIN LINES OF RELIGION AS 
HELD BY UNITARIANS. 


I want to give a simple statement of religion as it is 
zommonly held by Unitarians. Everybody knows some- 
thing of it. People have a vague, general idea that Uni- 
tarianism differs considerably from the belief of most other 
churches, and they are perhaps more or less familiar 
with the Unitarian way of treating this or that point. 
But it may be interesting if I try to give a sort of bird’s- 
eye view of the whole subject. 

Of course I cannot do this either authoritatively or 
very precisely. I cannot set forth any authoritative 
“Statement of Faith,” because we do not have any. 
Perhaps it would be more convenient if we had. It 
would be a convenience to have some neat little pocket- 
ereed that we could produce at once, when any one asks, 
“ What is Unitarianism ?” But then we do not think 
religion to be a subject that can be treated in this 
fashion. These great thoughts which so intensely hold 
humanity, —God, and immortality, and duty, and the 
. marvellous influence of Christ, — these are not ideas that 
can be set down in little formal propositions, and learned 
off like the multiplication table. Our cardinal position 
on the whole subject, is, to keep an open, reverent, 
thoughtful mind ; to recognize that these are subjects on 
which, if men do think, there are sure to be differences of 
thought; and to leave free play for such differences 
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of thought, not to cramp them by setting up formulas to 
which all must agree. Of course, with such freedom 
there is a great variety of religious opinion among us. 
I have never been in a Unitarian congregation yet, in 
which there was not almost every shade of belief, from 
some who are not sure whether they believe anything, to 
others who are almost on the border-line of Orthodoxy. 
So some, when asked, “ What is Unitarianism?” simply 
point to the New Testament: “That is our only ereed,” 
they say. A terser description was that of an old friend 
of mine, who used to say, “ Unitarianism, sir, means, one 
God, and twenty shillings in the pound!” And not a 
bad creed either, as times go. Outsiders, indeed, fancy 
that with such varieties of opinion, and no fixed standard, 
there cannot be any real union among us; that we must 
be merely a rope of sand. But itis not so. The fact 
is, our churches hold together about as heartily as any. 
Our general sympathy on a few great religious truths. 
and in this broad practical way of looking at the subject, 
really holds us together quite as well as any profession of 
doctrinal agreement. 

It is these few great religious truths, — the main lines ot 
our religious faith, — which I have to describe the best 
Ican. I shall not, however, shape them out just in the 
usual way. The common order in religious statements 
is, to speak first of “God,” then of “Christ,” then o: 
*“ the atonement,” “ heaven and hell,” “ the Bible,” and se 
forth. That is the old technical, scholastic order. Bu: 
it always seems to me like beginning at the far-away 
circumference of things. I think the natural order, in 
this great reaching-out of religious thought, is, to begin 
at the small, near, human end. So I might almost say 
that religion, as Unitarians hold it, begins with Man. 
It may not seem much to begin a religious statement 
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with, ‘‘ We believe in Man;” and yet in reality this 
carries a great deal with it. Is not this, really, where 
Christ wanted men to let their religion begin? ‘‘ He 
that loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how 
can he love’God, whom he hath not seen?” He was 
always teaching men to do their duty, man to man; to 
show love, man to man. He appealed to men’s own 
common-sense: ‘* Why, even of yourselves, judge ye 
not what is right?” Along the line of human relations 
he led them up to Divine relations,— through man’s 
fatherhood to the Infinite Fatherhood. Indeed, is it not 
true that the very thing most needed in the present day 
is, for the Churches to come back to a hearty, wholesome 
belief in man and manhood, in man’s duty, and man’s 
reason and conscience? I think they are doing this. 
Our Orthodox friends are finding out that human nature 
is not so utterly broken down and incapable as they 
used to make out. The old doctrine of the whole race 
being fallen and lost is not held as strongly as it used to 
be, even by those who still keep the old statements of it. 
But I think I may say that we Unitarians do not hold 
it at all. We stand utterly clear of it. We take man as 
he is; and it seems to us that, as in the case of the rest 
of God’s creation, this must be about what the power that 
caused him to be, contemplated: that man is not so 
much fallen, as only slowly rising; not off the track of 
the Creator’s purpose, but in it, though not so far along 
‘it ashe might be. Sinful? Yes, but by no means all 
sinful; with original goodness in him as well as ‘“ origi- 
nal sin,” —a goodness which we find in heathens and 
unconverted folk, and which is surely not worthless in 
God’s sight, but is real goodness before him. So we 
regard the world’s various religions, not as mere mis- 
guiding deceits, but as all real upward strivings of 
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human thought, — feeling after God. Thus the Salvation 
that man needs is not some divine substitution by which 
his punishment may be borne for him, but all the divine 
and human influence by which each one may be delivered 
from all that keeps him down, and helped upwards and 
onwards. This is what I mean by “believing in man.” 
As it has been well said, “ No man can think too highly 
of his nature, or too lowly of himself.” That is about 
where we are, and along the line of this conviction lies 
the whole of religious faith. 

Why, the very first thing we are led to, along this 
line of belief in man, is the very highest thing of all, 
— faith in God. I might almost say that we believe 
in God because we believe in man. Because, looking 
at man in all lands and ages, we find, ever coming 
out, this sense of mighty Divine Life in the universe; 
we find it ever growing up into systems of faith and 
worship, ever stirring man with the very strongest 
emotions he is capable of, ever lifting him up and - 
helping him on. We find humanity blossoming into 
worship as universally and naturally as the plants blos- 
som into flowers. And so, because we believe in the 
plant, we believe in the flower. It could not be that 
man’s development, so grand and orderly, should, when 
it comes to its highest point, in religion, deflect from 
reality to a blunder and a delusion. It cannot be that 
that which most has stirred man is an unreality; that 
that which has most helped man is a fiction or a dream. 
So we believe in God, —in that mighty, inscrutable Life 
which is back of all things. And we believe in the Unity 
of this mighty Life ; we are Unitarians. _Here comes in 
what I may claim, I think, as one of the leading charac- 
teristics of Unitarianism, — our dislike to and distrust of 
all fine definitions and speculative distinctions. A great 
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part of the theology of the past consisted of the various 
efforts which men made to think out and define the 
inner mysteries of this mighty Divine Life. That was 
the real significance of the old-world polytheisms; each 
idol form of Neptune or Apollo, each god-name of 
Brahm or Amun-Ra, was the attempt to bring out in | 
sharp, clear outline some fancied distinction in the dimly 
discerned Deity. Against all of these stood out that 
little Jewish race with the sublime protest of their 
prophet leaders, — ‘Hear, O Israel! the Lord our God 
is one Lord;” or, as the English Jews render it, still 
more emphatically, —“ The Eternal, our God, the Eternal 
is one.” It was only the same tendency, a little modi- 
fied, which, when Christianity came in contact with 
these same polytheisms, elaborated Christ’s simple 
thought of one God into the mystic Trinity, in which 
the ‘‘ Father ” was only one person out of three. That 
whole medieval doctrine of the Trinity was a mere 
“darkening of counsel by words without knowledge.” 
We point to Christ’s thought of God, simply as the 
Heavenly Father, — “My Father and your Father, my 
God and your God.” We take with great delight and 
thankfulness those names he taught us to speak of him by, 
—“Our Heavenly Father,” and the “ Holy Spirit;” but 
these were not theological terms by which he was defin- 
ing mysterious distinctions in the Godhead, but simply 
the great loving names by which he helped men to reach 
out in their thought to that close, infinite, gracious 
Presence. We stop where Christ did, —“ One God, our 
Heavenly Father.” 

Having thus stated the belief commonly held among 
Unitarians about man and about God, we are naturally 
ledtoathird step. These two, the human and the Divine, 
are tm contact and communication. This almost follows 
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as a matter of course. Could it be supposed that there 
should be these two intelligences in the universe, — the 
Divine and the human, and the human constantly im- 
pelled by its very nature to be seeking communion with 
the Divine,— and yet that the two should be forever 
and absolutely apart? What the exact nature of the 
communion between God and the soul is, one cannot 
dogmatize about. “Does our worship really reach 
the heart of the Infinite God?” people ask. I do not 
believe there is a little bird’s happy song that does 
not reach the Infinite heart; and how can we help 
believing that our worship does? I do not know how, 
and I do not know how His spirit touches and influences 
our life. Why, we do not know how our spirits touch 
and influence each other! These are subjects -of infinite 
wonder; but I think Unitarians universally do strongly 
feel that there is such contact and communion between 
God and man, and that it somehow becomes clearer and 
intenser by purity of heart and by earnest seeking. 

Now this belief in the contact between man and God 
opens out into a whole series of religious questions. 
Prayer is one of these questions; Znspiration is another; 
the Bible as the records of inspiration is a third; and 
Christ as the highest point of this divine and human 
contact is yet afourth. “What do Unitarians hold about 
Prayer?” Jam often asked. “Do you think that it can 
change God’s plan, or arrest his laws, or procure any 
outward good?” No; I donot think Unitarians generally 
have much idea of that kind. Such things as praying for 
rain or for fine weather have almost passed away among 
us. The sense of the solemn order of God’s laws, and of 
its being a blessed, beneficent thing for them to be so 
permanent and unchangeable, has taken away almost the 
very desire to ask for such things. But this has not 
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done away with prayer. On the contrary, I think it has 
lifted it up, spiritualized it. It is simple communion of 
the heart with God; the seeking to 


“ Touch God’s right hand in the darkness, 
And be lifted up and strengthened ; ” 


and in that seeking we receive divine influences that are 
infinitely nobler than any mere outward gifts. 
From this follows the true idea of Znspiration. It is 
simply a higher grade of this contact and communication 
between the Divine and the human. The old mechanical 
_ theory of inspiration —that God dictated certain things 
to his prophets, which they wrote down, without any 
choice or possibility of error —is almost passed away. 
But it has passed away to make way not for a smaller, 
poorer idea, but for a nobler, purer, higher one. God’s 
spirit works in the human soul in many ways and many 
degrees, and sometimes with an inflowing of light and 
truth which makes those so inspired, not indeed infalli- 
ble, —“ When God makes the prophet, he does not 
unmake the man,”—but still, very real revealers of Divine 
realities to the rest of us, whose lives are on a lower 
plane of experience. 
This shows you the true idea of the Bible. In the 
Bible we have the scriptures of that line of holy souls 
among whom this inspiring influence of God has been 
most sought for, cherished, and believed in. Not an in- 
fallible book, not a book to be taken, all or none; a book, 
or rather a long line of books, in which the human and 
the Divine are mingled just as they were in the prophet 
souls it tells us of; a book that has in it many a mistake, 
—which we are not troubled by, — but that is all alive 
and aglow in its best parts with the Spirit, and which 
brings out, and brings together, like no other scriptures 
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in the world, that slowly developed thought of the 
Almighty Mind which He has revealed in his purest and 
holiest children. And do you not see how this-larger 
idea of inspiration finds room for all that is noblest in 
the other religions of the world? Men used to think — 
some think so still — that everything inside the Bible is 
inspired, and nothing anywhere else. But that will not 
hold. What! Shall we call Solomon “inspired,” and 
deny any real light from God in such great leaders of the 
higher life as Zoroaster, Socrates, Confucius? I think 
very few Unitarians would say that. “That was the true 
Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” It lights them in different degrees, from the 
comfort or clearness which comes in answer to our sim- 
plest prayers, up through all high discerning of God’s 
truth, up through the lofty visions of prophets, and 
coming to its very highest point in that most wonderful 
life and spirit of Jesus Christ. 

What, then, of Jesus Christ? Simply, carrying out 
this thought I have been dwelling on,— of how the Divine 
Spirit works variously in man, —in Christ we have this — 
contact and communion at its highest, finest, divinest 
point. To most souls, the consciousness of God is only 
an occasional uplifting; to him, it was a constant and — 
indwelling presence, something that lifted him out of self, 
that exalted his being with strange tides of power, that 
made him feel it was the Father’s word he was speaking, 
the Father’s work he was doing, till, in his deep har- 
mony with God, he could even say: “I and my Father 
are one.” A wonderfully high word that, and yet not 
one which meant that he felt himself in any sense God. 
Indeed, it is the glory of that sense of his close relation 
to God, that he felt it as something which all God’s 
children might share, that they all might come into that 
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one-ness with God, that they all might become the “sons 
of God;” and it was the very object of his life to lead 
them to this. Here, in regard to Christ, is, I suppose, the 
subject on which there is the most variety of opinion 
among ourselves, and our greatest difference from other 
churches. The old Orthodox belief is, that this Jesus 
of Nazareth was Almighty God, come down to earth, liv- 
ing in the world a little space in the form of man. 1 
can speak for all Unitarians when I say that we do not 
hold this. We do not find anything like it in the 
accounts of Christ’s life in the Gospels. It is a life of 
wonderful holiness and exaltation that the Gospels tell 
us of; a life all aglow with the consciousness of God, 
—so holy, so above the common life of man, that it is 
hardly wonderful that when the story of it spread among 
heathen peoples, who were familiar with the idea of 
Divine incarnations and demi-gods, the thought grew up 
and gathered strength, “This must have been God.” 
But this was all an after-thought. Evidently those about 
Jesus had no such idea. His own family had not; the 
disciples had not; the Jews had not. It was altogether 
an after-thought; and though it came of an exaggerating 
reverence, yet its real effect has been to disguise that 
simple yet majestic figure which lives forever in the 
Gospels. It has concentrated the attention of Christen- 
dom on Christ’s supposed mysterious nature, rather than 
on his simple life and spirit and word; it has made 
Christianity consist in adoring Christ, while it does con- 
sist forever, really, in following him, believing in his 
teachings and trying to live them out, 

If I am further asked, “ What, however, are the Unita- 
rian ideas about Christ?” I have frankly to say, that they 
are very various. A few still hold the old Arian belief 
that he was a sort of angelic being of miraculous birth; 
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some, at the other extreme, simply revere him as a great 
religious reformer, the product of the highest religious 
tendencies of a remarkable age. But I think that most 
of us, while distinctly regarding him as man, and not 
being able to believe those stories of miraculous birth 
which only two of the Gospel writers mention (and 
which stand upon quite a different footing to their eye- 
witness testimonies to his ministry), do regard him as, 
above all others, inspired; the man of the Spirit; the 
Revealer and Teacher of the things of the Spirit; lifted by 
the Spirit into an authoritative wisdom, and, some think, 
into a sacred, immeasurable power. But then, mark why 
there are these differences among us in our explanations 
of how Christ came to be what he was; because it is 
our main position that such explanations are a secondary 
matter. We do not lay stress on them. That this was 
not God, indeéd, who was tempted, and prayed, and 
suffered and died, and that it is an impiety to worship 
him as God, —this seems clear to all of us; but as to 
how exactly he came to be so above all others, we lay 
down no doctrine, but would have each read the Gospels 
and judge for himself. It is not the explanation of the 
life, but the life itself, the life and spirit and word of 
Christ as they stand forever in the Gospels, — that is 
what we tie to. That is the beautiful thing to study; 
there it is that the great realities of God’s love and truth, 
and man’s duty and destiny, are set forth in the clearest 
light and upon an immovable foundation. There are 
other points about Christ’s work in the world, such as 
redemption and atonement, which it might be interest- 
ing to many to explain at length. But I may sum up 
the whole of these in saying that we regard Christ’s work 
as simply a great work of influence upon the human 
heart. We have no part whatever in that idea so 
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strongly insisted on by the Orthodox creeds, of Christ 
haying died as man’s substitute ; of his sufferings on the 
cross having, as it were, bought mankind off from hell; 
of his blood being a satisfaction to the wrath or justice 
of God. It is not that we shade off this a little, while 
still using the language of it; we do not believe it at all! 
All that doctrine of “the Blood,” as it is called, as some. 
thing to “shelter behind,” seems to us a shocking perver- 
sion of the beautiful work which Christ lived and died te 
do. God never needed any such satisfaction. He never 
needed any reconciling. It was to turn—to reconcile — 
man to God, not God to man, that Christ lived and died. 
His whole blessed work was simply in human hearts, then 
and forever,—to show them the infinite love of God 
waiting for their repentance; to help them to feel the 
awfulness of sin; to put a new striving after goodness 
and kindness in their hearts; to make mankind happier 
and better, the world the kingdom of God, and the life 
of earth an earnest beginning of the life eternal. 
A closing word as to that Life Hternal. I think that 
just comes as the very crown and apex of this structure 
. of faith, the lines of which I have been tracing. Beliey- 
ing in man not as fallen and ruined, but as a progressive 
being, only yet in the lower rounds of his progress; 
believing in God as the Infinite Life that is ever leading 
all things on in their beautiful development ; believing 
in Christ as the Exemplar of what humanity has in it to 
become, and the Teacher of the divinest truth about life, 
it is impossible to help believing that man’s life has a 
destiny beyond this mere fragment. of the earthly years. 
So among Unitarians there is a happy, trustful feeling 
about the future life. Here, too, we do not pretend to 
lay down any special, formal Unitarian doctrine. It is a 
great, grand hope and trust, about the details of which 
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we do not profess to know; and I think we generally 
have a profound distrust of all detailed descriptions and 
mappings out of it, —all attempts to make out how many 
are saved, and who are lost, and how long they are going 
to be lost, and so forth. But the one thing which is 
clear to us, is, that there is no finality at the end of this 
life; that the destiny of human souls is not then closed 
up, but rather just opening. As far as hope goes, Unita- 
rians are pretty much the same as Universalists, — hoping 
that even those who seem most lost will at last be 
reached by the influence of God and raised to the true 
and blessed life. But man must be free in the next 
world as in this, and so we dare not lay down any doc- 
tring that all wll come to the blessed life beyond; but 
we are sure that all may do. Because over all that is 
dim to us arches the infinite presence and power and love 
of God; and as we look to him we feel that we can “trust 
the larger hope,” and say with Whittier, — 


“Father of all, thy erring child may be 
Lost to himself, but never lost to Thee.” 


In conclusion, I can only say, in Paul’s words, “ Prove _ 
all things, hold fast that which is good.” I do not set 
these things forth as something which men must believe 
in order to be saved. There is enough in every creed 
to save men, if only they live by the best in it. As Dr. 
Channing once said, “It does not matter so much what 
a man believes, as how he believes it.” But still, these 
things are important. People are everywhere thinking 
about them, and they want to know the truth. Especially 
they want to know what those think who have shown 
that they are not afraid to think for themselves. Now, it 
is a significant fact, that these churches of ours, proving 
all things, searching the Scriptures with perfect freedom, 
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_ investigating nature and science with perfect freedom 
also, have come to a solid agreement on the main lines of 
this broad, liberal faith which I have outlined to you, 
though they go different lengths along those lines. And 
it is another significant fact, which ought to be infinitely 
encouraging to us, that if we look at the freer thought 
and the newer statements of the other churches, —I do 
not say they are coming over to Unitarianism, but 
assuredly they are all tending to these same great, simple, 
trustful thoughts for which we Unitarians have so long 
had to bear our witness alone. And so, while we are 
still but seekers, not professing to have any perfect, final 
system, we feel that thus far we have the very faith and 
truth of our great Master, Christ; and we are sure that 
along these lines of thinking and living lies the light of 
God, and the strength of duty, and the progress of the 
world that is, and the great hope of the world that is 
to be. 
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WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


“ What think ye of Christ? Whose son is he?” 
MarrHew xxii. 42. 


Tae question Jesus put in some words like these to his 
Apostles, when the time came in his ministry at which he 
resolved to take upon him the title of Messiah, is a ques- 
tion which I was forced very plainly to put to myself 
when I continued to preach after leaving the English 
[Episcopal] Church; and it is a question which is becom- 
ing, as it seems to me, of more and more importance for a 
Christian teacher to have an answer to, not only on his 
lips, but within his mind and heart. To say the truth, I 
think that the whole success of a Free Christian Ministry, 
and the very life in the future of the body to which we 
belong (so far as it confesses Christ at all), depends on 
our having such ideas concerning Jesus as will retain and 
keep around him, living and impelling, the emotions of 
the past; not, of course, in the same form as that into 
which the past. threw them, but in a form which will be 
alive with equal, but not similar emotion. 

It is incessantly said of Unitarianism and of Unitarian 
preaching, that it is cold, that its tendency is away rather 
than towards a growth of life, that it is unideal and unim- 
passioned. 

And when I asked myself the reason of this accusation, 
(which, though continually repudiated, is continually re- 
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asserted,) I felt that it partly arose from prejudice, — our 
opponents assuming that no warmth of feeling could be felt 
towards Jesus as a man :—but also that there was some 
truth in it, and in this way: that Unitarians, both teachers 
and hearers, in a natural anxiety not to speak of Jesus in 
such a manner as te lead people to infer that they gave him 
the honor and love due to God alone, tended to push 
him aside by slow or swift degrees from his place in 
spiritual history, from his dominant personal relation to 
us, from his claim upon our love and faith, from his spirit- 
ual leadership of mankind; and in so doing lost all, or the 
greater part, of that emotion of love and reverence to him 
which was indeed the moving force of the career of Chris- 
tianity ; which (handed down to us fraught with the accu- 
mulated emotion of centuries) should increase rather than- 
lessen in our hands, and without which our religion is 
not Christianity at all, but the Theism of the Prophets and 
the Psalms, — a noble religion, indeed, but one wholly in- 
adequate, as it seems to me, for the universal humanity 
in variety of modern life. . 

It is to this Theism that so many among us are tending, 
and it is in the more or less of that tendency that the cold- 
ness complained of is found. Theism to David and Isaiah 
was not cold, but full of high emotion; and we ean have 
the same emotions as they possessed. But they are 
emotions which do not flow out of, or éngage, the pas- 
sionate interests of all humanity. They do not take in the 
interests of modern life, — they do not belong to the court 
and the market, to the life of man with man and of nation 
with nation, to the ideas which have moved in history and 
in philosophy, to the hopes and ideals of mankind, — in 
anything like the same manner, either in kind or in degree, 
as the ideas of Christianity do, or the emotions which 
belong to those ideas. 

Theism is not human in the way in which Christianity is ; 
and it is in that fact that its lesser power to kindle emotion, 
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or to warm its teaching, is to be found. Without the 
passions which move incessantly, like glittering and intense 
fire, around the person of Jesus, religious teaching will 
not make men’s hearts to so burn within them as to bring 
them in crowds to hear and to obey, and to be impelled to 
become teachers in turn. 

I say these things diffidently before this audience, con- 
scious that many will not agree with me; but I have no 
diffidence concerning the thing itself. Of that I am con- 
vinced. Theism is not only inadequate to the religious 
wants of mankind, it is also an anachronism. 'To go back 
to it alone when Christianity has been, is like choosing 
to be a child when one has become a man. As the child 
is father of the man, so is Theism the father of Chris- 
tianity. But one chooses to remain a man; and Jesus 
was right when he said, ‘‘ Ye believe in God, believe also 
in me.” 

Ever since I left the [Episcopal] Church this question 
has been pressed upon me more and more strongly ; and I 
have asked myself — What was the last and first cause of 
the success of the preaching of St. Paul? How was it that 
his gospel seized on so many and diverse national charac- 
ters, on men in all ranks of society and of education? 

-and I have come to the conclusion that it was his passion- 
ate love of Jesus as his human master, and as his indwelling 
friend, and his power of making others thrill with the same 
love and faith, which did this evangelizing work. 

‘I have been astonished, as I read with changed eyes the 
Epistles, to find this love to the man, not this adoration 
of the God, everywhere. It is the dominant note, and 

_L have often wondered why we could not frankly take the 
same note, and live upon the same platform, without fear 
of being mistaken. If we could feel as he felt towards 
Jesus, and speak and teach in the same way, no one would 
accuse us of coldness, nor would the boldest opponent dare 
to-call us mercly Theists, And of late, as I have read the 
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Epistles in the Evening Services, I have said to myself, 
“Why not? Why not speak as St. Paul spoke? Why not 
feel as he felt towards Jesus?” For itis plain to me, as 
it is plain to all here, that St. Paul had not one touch of 
Trinitarianism about him; that there is nota single saying 
in all his writings which imputes Deity to Jesus, which 
mingles him up even with God’s nature, which disturbs 
the unity of the worship we give to God alone, which 
even tends to replace the idea of God by the idea of Jesus. 
The severance between God the Father and Jesus is com- 
plete ; and it is so complete that it is with absolute fearless- 
ness of being mistaken that St. Paul speaks of his personal 
love of Jesus, and of his personal union with him and of 
his faith in him. Throughout, Jesus is a man to St. Paul, 

of the same nature as himself, but his i his Guide, 
his Lord in humanity. 

Nor, again, is there one word in St. Paul’s writings which 
would lead us even to infer that he was aware of the 
miraculous incarnation, or of the miraculous reanimation 
of the body of Jesus, or of any miracles wrought by him 
which needed powers which St. Paul did not believe were 
also possessed by himself and others. In all the phrases 
of lofty love, faith, devotion, which he uses of Jesus, there 
is not one which a Unitarian, who had, like myself, rejected 
the miraculous origin of Jesus, and with that his Deity, 
might not frankly use. And yet there is no doubt that 
many of us would object to use them, because there would 
not be behind them the same belief in the immanent and 
personal presence of Jesus as St. Paul possessed, nor the 
same intensity of affection, nor the same conviction that 
through all that Jesus was on earth — not that God was 
brought nigh to us — but that we were led nearer to God, 
and day by day draw more nigh. 

I do not think we shall get back into our personal re- 
ligion, or into our personal teaching, that attractive victo- 
rious element which warms and kindles and allures men, 
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until we add to our Theism that which makes, not the 
essence of Christianity, dwt its moving force, — personal 
devotion to Jesus as a Man, intense belief that his ideas 
are the roots of the Salvation of Humanity, faith in his 
personal life with the race and the individual, and heart- 
felt application of his life to the wants of the human soul 
and the conduct of social life. 

There is no fear of love of the Father dying out, or being 
replaced by the love of Jesus, ¢f we do this as St. Paul 
did it, as Jesus himself wished us to do it. On the con- 
trary, the more we penetrate (freed from the doctrine of 
the Deity of Jesus, freed from the legendary miracles 
which support that doctrine) into the teaching of Jesus 
himself, and of St. Paul about Jesus, the more are we led by 
Jesus to the Father, and by St. Paul, through Jesus, to the 
Father ; till tenfold more loving, more sacred, more alone 
in pre-eminent glory, more the only source and goal of all 
Righteousness and Truth and Mercy, more the solitary 
fount of forgiveness, and more the everlasting supporter 
of eternal life, He appears whose work Jesus came to do 
on earth, and into whose hands he commended his parting 
spirit. 

The love of Jesus, then, such as St. Paul had, such as 

‘I think it would be well if we all had, in his way, — what is 
its true ground; what its deepest ground? It must be for 
us a ground which will not interfere with our love to God, 
and which will increase our love to Man. It must, when 
it takes us into communion with Jesus, at once lead us 
along with him, and beyond him, to the Father. 

The ground most commonly dwelt upon is that we love 
him because he is the Revealer of the Father. And, in 
truth, when we think of all that he told us of the character 
of God, and of the way in which he lived it out for us 
among men, we have enough to love him for. And the one 
chief and beautiful truth he made clear forever, and more 

. clear than any had dared to make it before, — that God 
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always loved us, even when we were his enemies, and that, 
therefore, he was never to be feared again, never needed 
propitiation, never needed to be reconciled to us, never 
was apart from us, save only as a perfect Father is apart 
from a sinful child, —a Father whose punishments are 
founded on sacred law, not on anger, — whose law has 
that Love at its root which seeks the perfection of the 
child, and whose Love welcomes with unspeakable joy 
the faintest flush of penitence, —a truth which, when be- 
lieved, annihilates superstition, — ought to make him 
dearer, perhaps, to us than to almost any other body in 
the Christian Church, because it is— as a protest against 
the doctrine of the necessity of a vicarious atonement — 
one of the truths our ancestors in the faith of Unitarianism 
have proclaimed and clung to through years oF misrepre- 
sentation and intolerance. 

It were shame in us then to forget all we owe to Jesus, 
who thus established in the minds of men the truth of the 
Fatherhood of God, on a foundation which all (whether 
confessing Christ or not) have built on since his time. For 
he made it impossible for any one who followed him, and 
understood his meaning, not to love God; and when we 
cease to love Aim who did this for us, or let our love for 
him grow cold, or, through fear of being considered to hold 
doctrines which we do not hold, refrain from speaking ot 
him as we feel, we are in danger of loving God less than 
we ought to do. In proportion to our emotion ‘towards 
Jesus is, I think, our emotion towards the Father. 

This is a lesson I have learnt from the Apostolic Epistles. 
It is a thought which burns inwardly through all the writ- 
ings of St. Paul. And shall we lose all that emotion and 
all its power, because, in expressing it for ourselves, we 
may be accused by our opponents, as by our friends, of 
using words which seem to be consistent with the doctrine 
of the Divinity of Jesus? I trow not! St. Paul used 
them, and we hold that St. Paul —it is our contention — , 
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was not, any more than the other Apostles, a behlever in 
the Godhead of Jesus. 

But I do not think that the chief source of our love for 
Jesus arises out of what he revealed with regard to the 
character of God. Others, though none so much, had 
disclosed that character before him; many, inspired by 
his revelation, have revealed, since Christ’s time, other 
parts of the mind of God; for revelation through man has 
never ceased, nor will cease till all men be at. one with 
the Father. 

The deepest source of our love to Jesus (and I have 
come to see that this was at the root of St. Paul’s most 
passionate feeling towards his Master) was what Jesus told 
us about Man. And it is this which seems to me to be 
wholly concealed by the doctrine of the Godhead of Jesus, 
even by the doctrine that, through the indwelling of the 
Word, he was different in kind from us. 

When I think of him as the son of Joseph and Mary, 
as in no miraculous way severed from us, and as in no 
miraculous way, but simply through yielding to the Divine 
Spirit that moves in all of us, reaching the heights of self- 
sacrifice and holiness, so that he could challenge his foes 
to convince him of sin, —when I think of him as conquering 
in his manhood all sin, and triumphing in his faith over all 
the forces of the world, —there is then a rush of love and 
joy in my heart for him as one of us, as the human Master 
of the soul, which has in it, mingled with every other high 
passion, all the emotion of Humanity. And the feeling is 
utterly distinct from that which I give to God the Father ; 
and the deeper it is, the more I am capable of loving God. 
Loving my brother whom I have seen as perfect man, I 
can love God, whom I have not seen, ever more and 
more. 

Well, if Jesus be conceived of as man, and if I believe 
he said and did as wholly man what we find recorded, 
what did he disclose to us concerning ourselves ¢ 
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Why, first and foremost, that we were capable of being 
entirely at one with God. ‘‘ I and my Father are one.” 
‘¢T, a man, and the Father are one.” The phrase, which 
I do not doubt was said by Jesus, is claimed as proving 
his Divine nature. I claim it as the statement that he held 
pure human nature to be by right at one with the Divine 
nature. ‘* That would surpass audacity,” say the main- 
tainers of his Deity, ‘‘ that a man should say that!” 

It is just that revealing audacity that Jesus had; and 
the truth laid down in the words is one of those which, 
when believed, establishes the eternal religion in the hearts 
of men. Once grasped, it lifts the whole of humanity into 
the ideal region of joy, and effort, and hope, and faith, and 
life. If any one of us can say, as one of us, ‘* I and the 
Father are one,” then we ought all to be able to say it; 
and the time shall come when we shal/ say it truly. It is 
the greatest and the most victorious revelation ever given 
to Man about himself. And from it follows a multitude 
of other truths about Man, all of which are nestling in the 
teaching of Jesus, all of which glow through the writings 
of the Apostles, though they are often limited by the nar- 
row range of their education, — truths which are growing 
with the growth of the Race, and which are destined to 
continuous development. 

The first is that Man, collective and individual, is in- 
dissolubly united to God, and can never be separated from 
Him, nor ever finally cease to have, and to belong to, the 
essential righteousness and life; so that itis equally im- 
possible, that doctrine being true, for any man, woman, or 
child to become the victim of evil forever, or to pass into 
the nothingness of absolute death, of continued uncon- 
sciousness of life. Were such things so, a part of God 
would perish. 

To believe, I repeat, this good news from Jesus about 
Man, —that Man is at one with God, —is forever to dis- 
believe in everlasting Hell, and forever to believe i 
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eternal and continued consciousness of Being, that is, in 
immortality. 

Then, again, when we hear him claim for himself, and 
for all his brothers in human nature, union with the Father, 
and remember how well the phrase (bold as it is) suits 
with the earliest declaration with regard to Man, —that he 
was made in the image of God, — we begin to feel, in a 
new way, the meaning of the doctrine of the Incarnation. 

That doctrine, bound up with the Godhead of Jesus, 
may reveal something about God, if that view of it be true. 
But tt reveals nothing about Man. 

But if Jesus meant to say, and if the apostolic writings 
had the same conception, that God entered into him, and 
wove His being through the being of His child and son, 
and ‘spoke through him, revealing His own character, —a 
thought which does belong to Jesus and to the early 
Church,— why, then, that God should incarnate Himself in 
a man is a fact which is not particular to Jesus, but univer- 
sal to the race; and God has always from the beginning, 
and is now, living in us all, speaking through us, revealing 
by our means phases of His manifold Being to our fellow- 
men ;— always the Word taking flesh (to use that Oriental 
phrase), in more or less degree, in proportion to the edu- 
cation of the being into whom He enters; and revealing 
Himself, now in the development of intellectual truth, so 
that all science is the self-revelation through incarnation 
of the intelligence of the Father, — now in the development 
of beauty, so that all art is the revelation through incarna- 
tion of the essential Beauty of God,—now in spiritual 
power, so that all human goodness and love and ideal 
effort to perfection is the revelation through incarna- 
tion of the essential Spirit of purity and love ;— wntil in 
this incessant Incarnation, in various forms and phases 
throughout the whole of the human race, we do see 
God in His yariety, but, as long as we are imperfect, 
not in His entirety,— never, indeed, in that, as long 
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as eternity shall endure. But, nevertheless, when all 
Humanity is perfect, God will be incarnate in the whole 
body of it in the most universal way which at present we 
can conceive. 

It is that truth (one of infinite import) which Jesus re- 
vealed about Man; and its imaginative and impelling 
power over the affections and the thought of men is as 
great as its practical effect is upon the daily life of the’ 
individual and on the progress of the whole of Humanity. 
Were it believed, I cannot almost conceive the change it 
would work upon the world. But it is growing towards 
belief, and the far-off future will see it as the leading con- 
ception of human life and of human history 

Lastly, though I might tell of many more truths revealed 
by Jesus about Man, — whenever we look straight at him 
as man and do not confuse ourselves with any shreds of 
the old belief, — there is this one truth which belongs to 
our inner life: the sinlessness that he attained. 

It is said that no man can be sinless; that therefore, if 
Jesus was sinless, he was God; that he claimed sinlessness, 
and therefore that he was God. 

I maintain, on the contrary, that he did not claim to be 
sinless in any sense impossible to us his brethren ; that he 
was born and grew up to manhood with the same nature at 
all points which we possess, not preternaturally perfect so 
that he could not do wrong, but tempted as we are and 
resisting temptation ; that he reached his spiritual perfec- 
tion as 4 man may reach it, through struggle against the 
elements of imperfection, fighting the good fight of faith 
and love, conquering day by day the eyil, and proving in 
his own person that man is capabie of arriving at holiness. 
It is his revelation, proved in experience, of the capability 
of men to reach a goodness which has no sin. ‘+ Man 
can be sinless”? — that is what he told us about ourselves 
— through faith in God, and love of God. And itis a 
revelation which we haye almost forgotten, and which has 
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been wholly concealed from many of us by the theories of 
theologians. 

It means not only that the forgiveness of sins by God is 
assured tous, —it means much more! It means that, being 
forgiven, we can pass on to spiritual perfection, and that 
we shall do so; that we may, like Jesus, do so, even in 
this life; that we certainly shall arrive at it in the other. 
What one man did, another can, and all shall do, —till all 
mankind, one and all, reach the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ, — attain the perfect Man. 

I have therefore no dread of saying that Jesus reached 
sinlessness, lest I should be thought to say, in that, that 
he was God. For I believe he reached it as one of us, in 
all points tried, and in all points conquering as a man. 
And I believe that when he revealed that Man could be 
sinless, so vast a power was added to the human soul, that 
in the conviction of that truth many, even here on earth, 
have reached, as-the last days of life drew near, the state 
in which they cannot sin, —the state we all shall reach 
hereafter. It was the belief of the writer of the Epistle 
of St. John, —‘‘ We cannot sin, because we are. born of 
God.” It is a belief that underlies all the later Epistles of 
St. Paul, —that in all points he could become like Jesus ; 
and it is a belief which wants restoring to the Christian 
Church, though it exists in many curious forms, wrenched 
away from the original conception. 

I am sinless, Jesus believed, in absolute yielding of 
my whole Being in faith and love to my Father, and in 
absolute love of Man. I have conquered, finished all my 
work: and in myself I reveal this truth of man’s sinless- 
ness to my fellow-men. They following my steps may 
attain my righteousness. 

Can a more glorious truth be revealed to us concerning 
our nature? Cana more impelling, exciting, intense belief 
possess and drive our inward and outward life? Can there 
be a truth more full of that divine joy and hope for the 
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human race which in the mouths of prophets and poets 
inspires them with words and thoughts that paint the 
golden year, and in the lives of workers sends them forth, 
like warriors, to beat down evil in the world, and to carry 
forward the victory of God? 

This is then another of the Revelations of Jesus con- 
cerning Man. They are all founded on the doctrine of his 
absolute humanity, and on the necessary denial of his 
Godhead. They are lost when we believe him to be God. 

And now read St. Paul, — read the rest of the Epistles 
with these thoughts, —and do you marvel at the wonderful 
emotion that fills them towards Jesus? That emotion is 
the emotion of men towards a Man. 

It has none of the qualities of the emotion that men 
feel towards God in worship. It is intensely human. It 
is the passionate love of servants to a Master, — of soldiers 
to a Captain, —of men living in and by and through the 
truths of one who has revealed their own powers to them- 
selves, —of men who are convinced that their Brother is 
alive, and that he is in daily, impelling communion with 
them,—of men who look to clasping his hand hereafter in 
holiness, and being brought by him to God the Father. 

It is this human and passionate emotion of which we 
all, in every church and sect, want more and more, if we 
would make our own lives more active, and if we would 
carry forward Christianity as the conquering power of the 
spiritual life of the world. We need to love Jesus more, 
and to live in him more, —to feel for him what St. Paul 
felt. And the grounds on which this passionate human 
love of him is founded I have endeavored to lay before 
you. 
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‘Our friend, our brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be? 
Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, — 
But simply following thee.” 
J. G. WHITTIER. 


“Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.” — Sr. Joun vi. 68. 


Wuo will show us any good? Where shall we find some 
real light on this great subject of Religion, — some light 
in which our hearts may rest without being perpetually 
unsettled and adrift? 

Am I mistaken in thinking that this is a craving widely 
felt at present? Men are puzzled and perplexed. Some 
would have us dismiss the perplexity by dismissing the 
whole subject. ‘‘ Even if there is any reality in religion,” 
they say, ‘‘it is a reality that is utterly unknowable. 
Better leave it alone altogether, and not think about it!” 
But, in truth, the perplexity cannot be dismissed in that 
way. The world and its things visible and tangible are not 
all; they are not even all that man has to do with. The 
touch of sickness, the consciousness of sin, the infinite 
deeps of affection, the tremulous mystery alike of life and 
death, — all draw man from the outward to the inward, and 
reawaken the old sense of something above and beyond, 
and the old craving for some restful light of faith. No: 
the answer of letting the subject alone does not satisfy ; 
and yet neither does the old answer of the Churches. 
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These still tell, in creed and catechism and statement, 
what it is that men should believe; and every now and 
then they vote by large majorities that the old doctrines 
are unalterable ; and the various points seem well backed 
up by the old proof-texts, which sound clear and unmistak- 
able; yet still, when allis said, people are not satisfied. 
It is not that they have definitely rejected these doctrines, 
but that the doctrines do not touch their real doubts and 
questionings. They profess to give the formulas of God’s 
nature, or detailed opinions about heaven and hell, to men 
who in their secret thoughts are wanting to be quite sure 
' whether there is any God, or any life to come, at all. And, 
if there is, they feel that the blessed thing would be to get 
back to these few great realities, and rest in them, and not 
trouble themselves about all those matters of detail on 
which the Churches have been so divided. } 

Now, I want to set forth what I believe to be the 
true way out of these perplexities and doubts, the true way 
to this broader, simpler, more practical religion, and the 
way to feel that this is not merely something better, but that 
it is trwe, — great, beautiful truth in which we may rest and 
live and pray, with happy and undoubting faith. That way 
I believe to be, to look simply to what I have called ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity as Christ preached it” ;—to go back, as nearly 
as we can, through the narratives of the Gospels, to Christ 
himself, as he went about among the people preaching 
the great realities of God and goodness and immortality, 
and preaching them as a ‘‘ good tidings.” See what he 
himself said, how he answered people’s questions, what he 
urged them to believe and to do, what it was that he was 
constantly putting to them in his parables and beauti- 
ful, deep sayings. If all the world’s long reverence for 
Christ is not a mistake, let us look back to the original. 
You know that oft-quoted saying of Chillingworth’s, — 
‘¢The Bible, and the Bible only, the religion of Protes- 
tants.” Well, that was a grand principle for its time; 
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and yet I think we may bring that idea to a brighter point 
still, — ‘* Christ, and Christ only, the special teacher for 
Christians.” 

I do not mean this in any narrow sense. It does not 
exclude any light from other sources. Paul said that Christ 
was ‘‘ the foundation,” — not all the building, not the 
whole of religious thought, nor the detailed answer for all 
religious questioning, — but the foundation, the strong, 
deep reality on which men may build, on which they may 
build up their living and their thinking, and be sure that 
they are not building on dreams or fancies. Get the light 
for all that building-up and feeling-out of religious thought 
wherever you can, — from science, from philosophy, from 
other religions; still, that does not alter the fact — on 
which all varieties of Christianity are based —that in 
Christ this great diffused light of religion came to its clear- 
est brightness, to what men felt as a revelation. And my 
point is, that for that clearest brightness we want to look 
to Christ, as nearly as we can get back to him, and to 
Christianity as he himself preached it. 

Surely, this is a principle which should be accepted by 
all Christians. It is no new principle, nor any ‘sectarian 
or exclusive one. The thought on which it rests is one 
_ which is owned by every church in Christendom. For there 
is not a Church that does not own Christ as its great 
teacher; there is not one that does not hold its beliefs 
under the idea that they are really the thought of Christ. 
John Calvin, in all his gloomiest doctrines of some being 
‘elected to be saved, and the rest of mankind being elected 
to be damned, sincerely believed that he was penetrating 
to Christ’s deeper thought, and was only systematizing it 
with greater clearness. Martin Luther attacked the pa- 
pacy, because he believed that it was hiding Christ from 
men. John Wesley went forth to the hillsides and by- 
ways, because he felt that Christianity wanted” preaching 
more as Christ had preached it. And so Channing came 
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out from the Orthodoxy of New England, because he be- 
lieved that Orthodoxy was obscuring the simple teachings 
of Christ with certain things that the Master himself never 
taught. So that ‘‘ Christianity as Christ preached it,” is 
a great, broad principle, that all ought to approve. But 
then, how is it to be applied? Here is where the trouble 
comes in. Many of those who quite believe, in the 
abstract, in holding for Christ’s own truth, have been 
accustomed to fancy that his truth shines throughout the 
whole Bible alike. Now, on the contrary, it is surely evi- 
dent that the place to look for it is simply in the narratives 
of Christ’s own life and teachings, and at most in a sec- 
ondary degree, in the writings of his followers. 

I do not think that there has ever been a more mislead- 
ing idea than that which has set Christians wandering 
round among all the books of the Bible as if they were 
all on one level of inspiration and authority, so that a 
verse from one part is as much to be received as a verse 
from another. It is such a complete misunderstanding of 
the Bible. The Bible is not one book: it is a whole library 
of books. Those books were written in distant ages, by 
many different writers ; and even those who still think that 
they were all inspired would hardly say that they were all 
equally inspired, and that the light of truth shines equally 
brightly and clearly in all parts. Who would say that the 
story of the old Canaanitish wars is as divine as the Ser- 
mon on the Mount? When the writer of Ecclesiastes says 
that as the beast dieth, so dieth the man, ‘‘ so that a man 
hath no pre-eminence above a beast,” is that to be as much 
to us as Christ’s word, ‘‘ In my Father’s house are many 
mansions”? No: that whole idea which would put the 
Old Testament on a level with the New, and which holds 
that, if we believe in Christ, we must believe in Samson 
and Jonah, — that is all a blunder and a confusion. And 
even in the New Testament there are differences too. The 
light which was so bright in Christ was not quite so bright 
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even in his Apostles. Paul and Peter and John were holy 
men, men aglow with the spirit; but they were not like 
Christ. “As Emerson says, ‘‘ When God makes the 
prophet, he does not unmake the man.” All Peter’s 
inspiration did not keep him so true but that once Paul 
had to ‘‘ withstand him to his face.” And when Paul 
says, ‘* Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil: 
the Lord reward him according to his works,” — that is not 
quite so high a spirit as that which said, ‘‘ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” No: they 
preached the gospel with all their might; and still, if they 
had been asked whether they or their Master best under- 
stood the gospel and best taught it, can any one doubt 
what their answer would have been? And so the Epistles 
can never be put quite in the same place as Christ’s words 
in the Gospels. Did you ever read what Luther wrote to 
Eck, who was defending the power of the Pope to define 
Christian truth? He said: ‘+ It is certainly impudent in 
any one to teach as the philosophy of Aristotle any doc- 
trine which cannot be proved by his authority. You grant 
this. Well, then, all the more, it is the most impudent of 
all things to affirm in the Church, and among Christians, 
anything that Jesus Christ himself has not taught.” It is 
true that Luther himself did not half keep to his principle, 
but that is no new thing in the world. The principle is 
good, and it is exactly the principle we Unitarians have 
ever pleaded for. What said the Master? Turn to the 
Gospels most of all. There you have the thought of 
. Christ himself, at first hand. There is the very heart of 
Christianity. And I am persuaded that, if men would 
look at it in that way, it would be the most blessed thing 
for religion, and there would be no more talk of Christianity 
being in danger. For the differences of the sects (which 
have given the impression of everything being uncertain) 
would sink into their true minor place; while the great 
thoughts of Christ would not only come out with a new 
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simplicity, but would come to the human heart with the 
same divine assurance which gave them their power of 
old. 

Here, then, is the true principle: — ‘‘ Christianity as 
Christ preached it.” And now let us see something of its 
application. To begin with, it has to be applied negatively. 
There are some things which have to be cleared away. 
Indeed, I believe that a great deal of what still passes for 
Christianity, in the common setting forth of it, will have to 
be laid aside when tried by this test. 

I listen with wonder to the things which are held up, all 
around us, as the essential truths of Christianity ; for they 
are, to a large extent, things of which Christ never spoke 
at all! ‘Take, for example, the doctrine of the Trinity, — 
three persons in one God. Just think of the stress that 
has been laid upon this throughout the Christian centuries ; 
men anathematizing each other, even slaying each other, 
not only for not holding it, but even for holding it in some 
slightly different way from that which the Church, at this 
period or that, had settled. There is not so much stress 
laid upon the Trinity to-day ; but almost all Churches pro- 
fess to hold it, and there is still a great deal of learning and 
subtlety spent upon it, It stands as one of the things 
which have to be defended and explained as part of Chris- 
tianity. Yet how could this doctrine possibly have come 
to hold such a place, if men had only kept to Christ’s 
own teachings? Why, where does he ever say anything 
about the Trinity? He not only does not say, —as the 
Athanasian Creed says,—that it is to be believed ‘‘ before 
all things,” but he never says that it is to be believed at 
all. He never touches such questions about the Divine 
nature. He does quote the ancient watchword of his peo- 
ple, — ‘‘ Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God, the Lord is 
one.” * But there he stops. All that he tried to add to 
that ancient faith of his people in One Almighty God 


*St. Mark xii. 29 (Revised Version). 
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was, not mysteries about His inner being, but more of 
tenderness, more of love, to help men to think of Him 
not as a great, far-off King, but as the ever-present Spirit 
of life and love whom we should call “ Heavenly Father.” 
Take the doctrine of Original Sin, or Total Depravity. 
The entire “scheme of salvation,’ as it is called, is 
built up upon the idea that the whole human race was 
ruined by Adam’s fall, and that, since that, every human 
being has come into the world already sinful by nature 
and incapable of anything good. But where does Christ 
say anything about this? Why, here is the simple fact, 
that, among all the ‘‘ proof-texts,” as they used to be 
called, for this doctrine, there is not one single word of 
Christ’s ever quoted. There is not a word from him to 
quote! Every word of his was against it ;— not against 
the idea of men being sinners, but certainly against the 
idea of their being born sinners and incapable of anything 
else. Indeed, the whole appeal of his gospel was to men 
weak and sinful, but with some good still clinging to them, 
able to do better, and whom he was continually urging 
to do better. No: the doctrine of ‘‘ total depravity” is 
certainly no part of ‘‘ Christianity as Christ preached it.” 
Or take the doctrine of Endless Hell, about which there 
has been so much discussion of late years. I know that 
this has more to show for it in the apparent letter of 
Christ’s teachings. There are many passages which, as we 
have been accustomed to read them in our old English 
version, have seemed to mean that. But some of them 
‘were strained renderings, which the revised version has 
put right; and all of them are the language of figure and 
parable, never meant to be taken literally. What Christ 
did was to warn men of the terrible sorrow and woe of 
passing on wicked and hardened into that life to come that 
might be such a blessing and joy. But he never closed 
up all doors of hope after death. If he left all that 
further end of the subject in mystery, it was a mystery 
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bounded by the Father’s infinite love. That doctrine of 
endless, hopeless hell was the strained exaggeration of 
after times. Thank God, it is fast becoming no part 
of any thoughtful man’s religion. I want men to see that 
it was no part of Christ’s religion. 

Or take the doctrine of the Atonement, as it is commonly 
set forth: that God could not forgive without the full 
penalty of sin being paid, and that Christ therefore died on 
the cross as our substitute, and so paid our debt and bought 
us off, satisfying God’s justice and enabling Him to forgive. 
I know that many people, even in orthodox Churches, do 
not now hold this in that older way, as a mere substitution. 
Iam glad of it; but that is how it is still preached by 
the immense majority. But could men ever have held 
such a shocking doctrine, if they had said to themselves, 
‘¢ Let us see how Christ treated this matter”? No; for 
there is not a word of this in his teachings. There are 
some passages in the Epistles which look like it at first 
sight, though they really mean nothing of the kind when 
you look closely into them. But in Christ’s own teachings 
there is not anything that even looks like it. Always, 
Christ represents the Heavenly Father as simply requiring 
repentance, but real repentance, leading to better life. 
And he invites men to that repentance with such pictures 
of free, fatherly love as made his words a gospel of hope 
and mercy and encouragement. 

Now is not this a most striking thing? These that I 
have named are called the ‘‘ Peculiar Doctrines of the 
Gospel,” and yet Christ said nothing about them! They 
are the very matters upon which the religious bodies most 
frequently preach, and yet they had no place in Christ’s 
preaching. You know what is commonly called a ‘*Gospel — 
Sermon.” It is one that begins with man’s being ruined 
by the Fall; goes on to show that God, because of his 
justice, could not forgive; paints the hopeless state of 
man, unable to do anything to help himself; then brings 
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in the remedy of Christ’s substitution; and winds up with 

-appealing to sinners, not to work out their own salvation, 
but simply to accept this ready-made salvation bought and 
paid for for them. Nay, itis well if it does not even warn 
them against trying to do anything on their own part. 
That is what is called a ‘‘ Gospel Sermon.” But whose 
gospel? Did Christ ever preach anything like this?’ I 
eannot find it. Indeed, when I look at the kind of sermon 
Christ did preach, and how totally he left out everything 
of this kind, I sometimes fear that, if he came again, 
preaching only what he preached before, there is hardly 
a religious denomination that would admit him to its 
ministry or give him a ticket of membership to its 
communion. 

But I do not want to speak merely of what Christ did 
not preach, but of what he did preach. I want to set 
forth once again, with all the earnestness and power I 
have, the simple gospel which Jesus Christ went about 
trying to persuade men to receive, and which he sealed at 
last with his blood, —the gospel of happy, trustful love 
toward God, and practical righteousness among men. 
Surely, the very heart of it all was his sense’ of the 
fatherly love of God, and of the blessedness of living in 
his love as his trustful and faithful children. ‘* The King- 
dom of God,” —that was his watchword: it came to him 
from the great national hope of his people, who had been 
long looking for some great outward change of deliver- 
ance and glory. He showed them that the kingdom of 
God was at hand, in their own hearts and lives, if they 
would only receive it: the world full of God, — God in the 
beauty of the lily and the care of the sparrow, in the good 
thoughts that come to the pure in heart, and the strength 
that upholds the weak and suffering. This present blessing, 
of life in the love of God, — this is the good tidings he goes 
about preaching ; and by and by, when great multitudes 
come about him, he gives the first great proclamation of 
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the new life in the ‘‘Sermon on the Mount.” What is 
it all about? Blessings on the pure in heart, the meek, 
the merciful, the peacemakers ;° exhortations to a higher 
righteousness than that of forms and ceremonies ; brotherly 
kindness, and charity, and patience, put in a new and 
more beautiful light; encouragements to prayer, and to 
quiet, happy trust in the Heavenly Father’s love; all com- 
ing to a point in that closing parable of the wise man who 
‘* built his house upon the rock,” and the foolish man who 
‘¢ built his house upon the sand.” That Sermon on the 
Mount was the great proclamation of his good tidings. It 
is the very charter of practical religion. It has stood 
ever since, and stands still, at the head of the religious 
utterances of the world. But there is not a word in it, 
from beginning to end, of all those doctrines which have 
been most insisted on in the creeds and articles of the 
Churches. 

But perhaps Christ unfolded something more than this 
simple gospel of God’s love and man’s duty in his sub- 
sequent preaching. Follow him in thought as he goes to 
and fro among the people, with his great yearning love for 
them in his heart: often not knowing in the morning 
where he would lay his head at night; gathering the people 
together, answering their doubts, rebuking their sins, point- 
ing their faith to God, and trying to persuade them to 
believe in this present blessedness of the kingdom of God 
in the heart. But no: his teachings are everywhere the 
same. Very little that could be called theology; nothing 
abstruse, no sharp lines of doctrinal definition. It is a 
few great thoughts and principles put in ever new lights, 
pressed home in different ways. A great deal about God’s 
fatherly love, little or nothing about believing just thus or 
so concerning him. <A great deal about repentance, and 
bringing forth the practical ‘‘ fruits” of repentance, noth- 
ing about God’s justice requiring any otber satisfaction. 

~ A very great deal about loving one’s fellow creatures, and 
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being just and kind and helpful. Sometimes stern warn- 
ings against selfishness and hypocrisy (the one class of 
whom Christ seemed to have most horror was the hypo- 
crites), warnings reaching on into the life beyond, and 
sometimes, when he had to speak to hardened men, very’ 
stern and awful; but still, over all, the infinite fatherly 
love, and the ‘‘ joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth.” Oh, it is wonderful! 
Such a bright light of religion, such a strong reassurance 
to man of its reality and certainty, but with no attempt 
at outlining, or definition, or minute mapping out of divine 
and eternal things; just the great Heavenly Father, the 
right heart turned toward him, the light of duty and help- 
fulness among men, and the great restful heaven for God’s 
true children, — this is Christianity as Christ preached it. 

Friends, alike of our Unitarian Church and of any other 
Churches who may read this, I earnestly commend this 
way of looking at Christianity to you. It is the way in 
which the Unitarian Churches have always looked at it, 
and yet it is not any ‘‘ism” of ours which we set up 
against the ‘‘isms” of others. There is nothing special or 
new init. These great thoughts of faith and hope and 
righteousness, the Christianity of Christ, are in all the 
Churches. The only difference is that, in most Churches, 
these have been explained and defined, and the explana- 
tions and definitions have been put in the foreground ; and 
the simple faith and trust have been treated as if they 
were worth little. We look to Christ, and we feel that the 
simple faith and trust are all, and strongest when not 
attempted to be shaped into exact déctrines. Have faith 
in God, and never mind trying to define his nature or his 
decrees. Strive against sin, and let alone the old attempts 
to explain just how it entered in. Follow Christ with lov- 
ing reverence, even though you cannot settle all about bis 
person. Look on hopefully to the great heavenly world, 
sure that even its woes and hells must work the loving 
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purposes of God. Here is the broader faith which in all 
Churches is more and more becoming the religion of 
thoughtful men,—so much so, that, while I began by 
quoting the beautiful lines of the Quaker poet, Whittier, 
as I look for some closing words to express this same 
broader faith, I can find none better than those of the 
Catholic, Father Faber :— 


“ There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea, 
There’s a kindness in his justice 
Which is more than liberty. 


“ For the love of God is broader “ 
Than the measures of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 


“But we make his love too narrow 
By false limits of our own, 
And we magnify his strictness 
With a zeal he will not own. 


“ Tf our love were but more simple, 
We should take him at his word ; 
And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord.” 
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A WORD WITH THE PEW; 


OR, HELPING THE MINISTER. 


Tue pew in these modern days is quite ready with its 
advice to the minister; quite ready to tell him what his 
shortcomings and failures are, how he ought to preach, 
how long he ought to make his sermon, how he ought to 
treat his theme, what the objects should be at which he 
should constantly aim,—.quite ready, in short, to point 
out his faults and failings, and tell him how the work 
ought to be done. But, generally, so far as my experience 
is valuable, the pulpit is quite conscious of all these things 
before being told of them, and is only anxious to find 
something more helpful than fault-finding, more efficient 
than ordinary good advice. And if somebody in the pew 
would only take the work out of his hands, and do it bet- 
ter, he would be thankful. Ifsomebody in the pew would 
only take his place and illustrate how it ought to be done, 
he would listen with a great deal of gratitude, and would 
try to follow the example just so far as his ability would 
allow. 

But there are some things wherein the. pew itself needs 
to be instructed as to the attitude that it should maintain 
toward the pulpit, as to how it may help the minister in 
the various departments of his thought, his life, his work, 
so as to make efficient.that which he so poorly and lamely 
attempts. 
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In order, then, to lead the way to a consideration of 
some of these things, I wish to recur to the true ideal of a 
church. The church, according to my thought of it, is 
not by any means a lecture association. It is not a place 
where you are simply to go to hear what the minister will 
have to say, and then go away and forget all about it in the 
days that follow. If you have paid your pew rent promptly, 
filled your place on Sunday morning, listened attentively, 
—providing the minister has been interesting enough to 
hold your attention, — you have not then done that which 
seems to me the most important thing, in order to fulfil 
the ideal of the true church. The minister is not the one 
who is to perform all the work, to “do all the religion” for 
the scciety. The pews are to help in all this, for a church 
is simply a mutual association for help in the ethical and 
religious life; and, as the ethical and religious life touches 
every department of human thought and human endeavor, 
the family, business, society, politics, government, science, 
art, it is the true aim and end of the ideal church to work 
together in the endeavor to find out how to live. The art 
of life, then, is the object of the church; and, in finding 
out how to live, and in carrying this knowledge into 
practical operation, consider whether there is any special 
obligation resting, on the minister more than on any other 
man in the community, whether he attends church or not. 
The one great end of life is to learn how to think and act 
amid the trials, temptations, perplexities, and difficulties 
of life. All the other occupations of the world are for the 
provision of the means to live. The church, if it accom- 
plishes its mission, is to teach men and women how to use 
these means for the attainment of the ideal life. Now, it is 
not the minister’s business to do this any more than it is 
yours. He is called the minister; but the definite article 
is placed before his name only by way of emphasis, and 
because he is set apart in a special way for the doing of 
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some special parts of the common work. But the work 
of the ministry, of service, of helping to find the true 
theory, and to carry out into practice this theory of life, 
is, or ought to be, the work equally of us all. 

I propose, then, in a familiar and simple way to point 
out some methods by which the pews can help the pulpit 
in its work. 

I. In the first place, consider, please, to what an extent 
the pew can help the pulpit in the work of preaching. The 
people must help the minister preach, if he is to do it 
effectively, if he is to accomplish any grand and noble ends 
by his public ministration. 

1. The very first way is a plain one, but it means more 
to the minister than he can possibly put into words; and 
that is by being always in the pew whenever you expect 
him to be in the pulpit. You have no idea how much 
difference it makes to the minister whether in his prepara- 
tion during the week, as he looks forward to Sunday 
morning, he can feel sure that the people he is thinking of 
and striving to be ready to meet are going to be there to 
meet him. How very easy it is for people to be kept 
away from church; and, in one aspect of the matter, I do 
not so much wonder. I have said so a great many times. 
When people are kept away from church by a stormy 
Sunday morning, although it be true that the same kind 
of storm would not keep the men from business or the 
ladies from attending a concert, the opera, or the theatre, 
they naturally say that they can hear the minister any 
Sunday morning; that, if they miss this particular ser- 
mon, they can hear him next Sunday, or the rest of the 
year. You cannot persuade them that they are meeting 
with the same keen loss as if they missed the other, which 
is once or not at all. This is true, no matter how strongly 
they may be attached to the minister or how highly they 
may estimate his services. But you have no idea how it 
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takes the hope and heart out of the minister when on 
Sunday morning he sees clouds in the sky, and knows 
that just the very ones he has been thinking of all the 
week will not be there to hear the sermon. And it makes 
the preaching all the harder to feel that the house will be 
only half full and that his work will be to little or no 
purpose because the people will not be there to hear. 
Doctor Furness used to say that on a stormy Sunday 
morning he found out who the elect were. What a com- 
fort it would be to a minister, if he could be sure that 
all his congregation belonged to the elect, after this 
definition ! 

2. Suppose you are tired Sunday morning, and conclude 
that this one time you will stay at hone and rest: has. it 
ever occurred to you that the minister is tired too, and 
that he would like to stay at home and rest, and that you 
make his work so much more wearisome by staying away 
and letting him go through it alone? I know that a great 
many people have an idea, indefinite and half-expressed, 
that the minister does not have a great deal to do, except 
to preach on Sunday morning. I heard a gentleman say 
within a week something like this: ‘‘I work six days, and 
rest Sunday; you work Sunday, and rest the other six 
days.” So thoughtless are people in regard to the real 
burdens that oppress a minister’s heart and crush out his 
life! Ifa minister be true and faithful, he works six days 
as hard as any one in the pew, and on Sunday two or 
three times as hard as on any other day. Do not ask, 
then, whether you are tired or not, whether it is stormy or 
not, but go to church, and give him at least that help in 
preaching, and preaching effectively, so that he may carry 
on still better this work of the ministry in which he is 
engaged. 

I think we ought at least to have reciprocity in this 

natter. The minister will not object to your staying at 
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home, if you let him stay there also. But is it not a little 
unfair to ask him to come, and go through the lonely 
service, while you are resting at home and keeping out of 
the storm? Is it too much to ask that the pew shall 
be measured by the same rule that is applied to the 
pulpit? 

3. There is another reason why people should be in 
their pews every Sunday. Every minister is perfectly 
conscious of the fact that, when he preaches a sermon, he 
is unable to give full, complete, rounded treatment to any 
one single theme. Every sermon he preaches is a frag- 
ment. He cannot give adequate treatment to any great 
theme in twenty or thirty minutes, or even in an hour, if 
your patience will bear as much as that. Supposing you 
come every other Sunday or only one Sunday in three, 
then you only get fragments of the minister’s teaching. 
You misunderstand him in regard to the position he holds, 
and perhaps feel a little questioning as to the soundness 
of his teaching, — not because he has not, in the course of 
the year, rounded out and completed any particular theme, 
but because you did not hear it all. You only heard the 
first, the middle, or the last part of it, and do not com- 
prehend that the complete treatment required more than 
one Sunday. Every little while I come across some 
illustration of this fact. 

A lady in my parish came to me last summer grieved 
and troubled over what she supposed had been my teach- 
ing concerning certain views of religious experience and 
life. She was troubled, because she felt that there was 
nowhere, out of humanity, any place of refuge, of hope. 
And she thought I had taught that! And yet I had 
preached the precise opposite. There were especial rea- 
sons in her case why she could not have heard me every 
Sunday; but, if she had done so, she would never have 
misunderstood me in that way. . 
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4. There is yet another thing. I know that the minister 
many and many a time:tries your patience with a poor 
sermon. But, if you knew how he tries his own patience 
with that same sermon, you would sympathize with him 
instead of blaming him. You only have to hear it; he 
has to make it and preach it, feeling ashamed of it all the 
time, yet knowing it was the best possible for him to write 
under the circumstances, disturbed and distracted with a 
thousand things, — engagements to meet, somebody sick, 
somebody in trouble, some one to be buried, some one 
to be married, some public duty to call off his attention 
at the critical time when he was preparing himself for 
the inevitable Sunday. He has to furnish the definite 
“tale of bricks,”’ no matter whether he is out of straw 
or not, or whether he has had any time to find the 
straw or not, or to make the bricks of the proper 
consistency. I feel often like putting in a hearty plea 
for the minister who now and then preaches a poor ser- 
mon; for, nine times out of ten, he has probably done 
the very best he could. But he asks you to come and 
hear it, and by your sympathy and co-operation to make 
it a better sermon than it would otherwise be. The sym- 
pathy, the tenderness, the love, the helpfulness of the 
audience make at least one half of that which he says. 
That is why, when you see it afterwards in print, you say 
it is not the same. The minister is gone, the audience is 
gone, and you have only the cold residuum left that the 
type has been able to catch and retain. 

5. And, then, think what it means to face the same 
audience every week for a year, and year after year! Let 
any other speaker whatever be asked to stand a similar 
test, and the minister need not fear the result of the trial. 
Take your witty, brilliant, story-telling campaign speaker, 
whose effort is applauded to the echo, and ask him to 
repeat the sensation with the same audience every week, 
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and how soon would his brilliancy grow dim! Apply the 
test to the lawyer, the public orator in the Senate or the 
House, or to the popular lecturer. I wonder, not that 
the minister is not always brilliant, but that, considering 
the conditions of his work and his outside distractions, he 
is able to maintain so high a standard of public speaking 
as he does. I dare to say that no other man, in any 
profession, meets so exacting a demand with such uniform 
excellence. 

6. Another thing. Surround the minister in all his 
public work with an atmosphere of sympathy. Let him 
feel that you are one with him in the work in which he is 
engaged; that you are not standing apart as a cold critic 
to pick him to pieces, and find fault with what he does, but 
that you are touching elbows, shoulder to shoulder, that 
you are helping him in the things toward which he is 
reaching out and striving earnestly to attain. Sometimes 
a housekeeper has a favorite plant; and, in spite of water- 
ing and weeding and tending, it withers and dies. Why? 
There is some lack in the atmosphere. It reaches out its 
leaves and tendrils for the food that the air does not con- 
tain; and so, in spite of everything, it pines and: fades 

away. Many a time, a minister finds himself heartless and 
_ hopeless just for the lack of this something in the air toward - 
which he reaches out his hungry tendrils, this something 
that he does net find; it is nothing positive, nothing defi- 
nite, just a lack of cordial, hearty sympathy. Surround 
‘him, then, with those influences that he needs, and hold 
him up, and stimulate him, and make him courageous 
and strong. 

7. One thing more. Tell the minister —I am speaking 
for thousands of ministers all over the country, not for 
myself — when he helps you. Ido not ask you to flatter 
him. Any true man has only contempt for what he knows 
to be flattery ; and, if he be a true man, he knows whether 
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it be flattery or not. He does not desire that, or even 
praise. He only wishes that he may find out in some way 
whether he is accomplishing the work in which he is 
engaged. A merchant can look over his ledger; he can 
balance his books, and tell, at the end of the month or the 
year, whether he has been making headway or not. A 
farmer, after he has got his crops in and the harvests 
gathered, can tell at the end of the year whether he has 
been running behind or making advance. So in almost 
every occupation of the world. But how is it with the 
minister? In our Liberal churches, where we do not 
undertake to go around and pick out the saints, those who 
have a right to have their names on the church record, 
how shall we find out whether we are accomplishing the 
work in which we are engaged or not? I do not know 
any other way except by the sympathetic look, the hand- 
clasp, the kindly spoken word. The minister only wants 
to know if he helps the thinking, the living of his people ; 
if he makes the world a little brighter, better, easier for 
them than it would be without the efforts which he from 
Sunday to Sunday makes. He does n’t want you to fix 
your attention on the sermon, and criticise the way in 
which he expresses himself. He does n’t care to have you 
tell him how fine his language is, how beautiful his rhet- 
oric, how apt and pat a certain illustration. There is a 
trite illustration of what I mean. It is said that the dif- 
ference between the oratory of Cicero and of Demosthenes 
was expressed by the difference in the ways in which the 
audiences of Rome and of Athens were accustomed to 
receive it. When Cicero finished one of his orations, the 
people would cry out, ‘‘What a splendid oration!” But 
when Demosthenes uttered one of his tremendous orations 
against the encroachments of the Macedonian power, 
which was the rival and enemy of Athens in those days, 
the people said not a word about Demosthenes or his 
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oration, but cried, ‘‘ Let us go and fight Philip!” They 
were so full of the theme that they forgot the man, and 
were ready to do the thing that he desired. I do not know 
of any man worthy of occupying a pulpit who would not 
gladly give up the words of praise, if you will only say, 
when he gets through, ‘‘ Let us go and fight Philip!” — 
** Let us do the thing that ought to be done.” 

In some such ways as this you can help the minister 
preach ; and, unless he does have this kind of help, his 
preaching will be poor, weak, and vain. For no minister 
can preach alone, no minister can preach in an exhausted 
receiver. No minister can preach except as he feels 
inspired by those to whom he speaks, and feels lifted up 
and moved by the tide of enthusiasm toward a common 
end that both the pulpit and the pew ought to have as the 
object of their attainments. 

II. There is another side of the minister’s work in 
which he needs very seriously the assistance of the pew ; 
and that is in the social work of the society. 

1. Times have changed since fifty or sixty years ago. 
Then the minister had almost no rivals. Newspapers, if 
they existed, were poor and few. Magazines perhaps had 
no existence at all. Literature of every kind was scarce. 
The minister was newspaper, magazine, lecture platform, 
general literature, library for the town. It did not need 
much energy on his part to keep up with his people and to 
lead them on. Whatever he chose to give them from 
Sunday to Sunday was probably better than any intel- 
lectual food that they had received during the week; and 
so it came to them as something fresh, invigorating, 
strong. But, in these latter days, the minister must give 
the larger part of his time to study; and, if he is to be 
worthy of your attention, the great source of his power 
must be the pulpit. It is what he can do on Sunday 
morning that gauges his power, his ability, his influence. 
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If you can be proud of your minister on Sunday morning, 
if you can be stimulated, helped, lifted up, led on by him, 
you will pardon almost anything else, if you are wise. If 
you have to apologize for him then, say that*he cannot 
preach very well, but that he is a very nice man, very pleas- 
ant to see around, and to have call; if he is not efficient in 
the direction of the pulpit, it will be only a little while be- 
fore the people will be dissatisfied and desirous of change. 

2. Now the minister is limited in this matter. He is 
limited as to the amount of work he can do in a social 
way, and is hampered in a very serious fashion. He must 
be ready for Sunday morning’s service. He must perform 
public duties. He must attend funerals and weddings. 
There are a hundred outside things required of him. 
There are only a few fragments of time left him for his 
social duties, for getting acquainted with his people. And 
yet, if you think the minister has not called for a long 
time, that he has neglected you, just remember that he 
is as anxious to be acquainted with you as you are to be 
acquainted with him. Do what you can to help him. 
Meet him half-way, and a little more than half-way. If he 
does not recognize you on the street, stop him and speak to 
him, and tell him who you are. If you go to a general 
sociable, instead of spending all the time talking with some 
friend in a corner, that you already know, talk with the 
minister and get acquainted with him. If he forgets 
your name, even after he has been introduced to you, 
don’t take offence at it. I have a perfect genius for 
forgetting people’s names. It troubles me a good deal 
more than it does you. I cannot help it. I do the very 
best I can. But remember it is a little easier for you 
to keep my name in mind than for me to keep a thou- 
sand or two thousand. If I fail here, do not take it 
as any neglect or personal offence, but help me to 
remember, and meet me as often as you can in these 
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social ways. If you call on the minister, that is only one 
or two or three calls ; while, if he should attempt to call 
on you in the same way, it would be an impossible task. 
Suppose any one of you should attempt to call on every- 
body else in this church next year. You would find you 
would have to neglect all other business seriously. If you 
were successful in one, you could not be in the other and 
more important aims of life: Remember, then, to meet 
your minister more than half-way. How can he preach to 
you, unless he is acquainted with you? I do not believe 
much in sermons adapted to all the world, but not to 
any state of mind in particular. It would be much like 
a physician writing out prescriptions for society in general 
instead of prescribing for a special case. Your minister 
needs to know you. He wants to know you. Give him 
credit for that. And, if he does not call this week or 
next, or for six months, it is because he is trying to do all 
the time the things that must be done, and feels impelled 
to do first those things that seem the mos¢ needful. 

8. Another thing you can do. A society to be organ- 
ized and compacted into a successful working organization 
needs not only to be acquainted with the minister, but 
with each other. And here let me say a word with regard 
to social castes, classes, grades, and conditions. An 
Orthodox clergyman said to me awhile ago that he found 
it impossible to get a general sociable of his society. 
They came in layers or sections. If the upper layer 
comes, the lower stays away; he cannot get the people 
to come together. Now, friends, it seems to me that, if 
we choose to keep up these factitious distinctions every- 
where else, it is a very poor thing to keep them up in the 
church. Here, in the presence of the Eternal, our Father 
in heaven, the one God of us all,— here, at any rate, 
when we remember that these distinctions are so ephemeral, 
and that it is only the eternal part of us that is to endure, 
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we ought to be able to forget these things, and clasp hands 
as children of God and coworkers for the welfare of hu- 
manity. Here in this country, of all others, we ought to 
forget such petty distinctions. There are few social distinc- 
tions that are worth anything in America, yet the people 
constantly try to make them. There are persons who live 
in one part of a town who will not recognize those living in 
another part, although they themselves may have lived the 
most of their lives there. They were common people last 
week; this week, having become suddenly rich, they do 
not associate with common people. These petty, mean 
distinctions, — let us not have them, at any rate, in the 
church. If a man knows that he is a gentleman and a 
woman that she is a lady, you never see that gentleman 
or that lady anxious or troubled about lowering themselves 
by speaking to some one humbler than themselves. It 
is only the person not quite sure of his social footing 
who is anxious about compromising himself. 

Try, then, to help your minister to weld the religious 
society into a social organism. Let there be a thrill of 
sympathy running through it making it one; so that it 
can act as a society together, whose business it is to help 
on the welfare of men and women and make the world a 
nobler, sweeter place to live in. 

III. There is another way in which you can help the 
minister. I approach this with something of trepidation, 
but I want to speak a little about the Sunday-school. 

1. Every little while we hear some one saying that it 
is a serious question whether there is really more than one 
in ten that pays for its existence, that it is really worth 
while to have; and this for the reason that it is thought 
they are managed in an inefficient way. They think they 
are not treated rationally, earnestly, as though they meant 
anything or could mean anything. And yet I do not 
feel like suspending the one connected with this society, 
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for the reason that the children are accustomed to come. 
If we did not furnish them one here, they would find 
one elsewhere, and would learn things that they would 
haye to unlearn, things worse than the poorest that they 
will learn among us. Yet how can we make the Sunday- 
school what it ought to be? How redeem and lift it up 
to its true place? As it is now, if half of them were 
abolished, and the children would go to church instead, 
many think it would perhaps be better for them. I re- 
member my own childhood. I went to both church and 
Sunday-school. But, so far as noble inspirations are 
concerned, the sentiment of devoutness, of worship, of 
aspiration, of a sense of being lifted up and brought into 
relations with the divine, I got more in the church, 
although I understood only a little of what the minister 
said. I breathed in this air of devoutness and worship and 
‘aspiration. They moulded and shaped my life, though 
I did not know that it was being moulded and shaped. 
So I got more religious life in the church than in the 
‘Sunday-school. I believe this is true of many in exist- 
ence now. It is not the fault of the Sunday-school, but 
of the method in which it is conducted. How shall we 
make it better? People in the pews are ready to criticise 
and find fault about it; but what shall we do? 

Let me give an illustration of the difficulty. I refer to 
a fact; but I shall use the fact in a fictitious way, because 
I do not wish to be regarded as personal. A father had a 
son in a Sunday-school last year. The child did not learn 
very much. There were no lessons given to be learned 
at home. When the teacher was through with the lesson, 
which was made as easy as possible, stories were told or 
read to the children. The father was dissatisfied. He 
said nothing was required of his boy, and it was hardly 
worth while for him to go. A few weeks after, the teacher 
was changed. The new one was in earnest. She gave 
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the boy lessons to be learned at home. Then this same 
parent began to find fault again. The boy was worked 
hard all the week in school; how could the Sunday-school 
expect that he would learn lessons for Sunday? it ought 
not to be required of him. ‘Two complaints of an exactly 
opposite nature from the same source and in the same 
Sunday-school. 

2. The trouble is the Sunday-school is not treated seri- 
ously enough by the parents. They regard it as something 
entertaining or amusing for the children, or as a means 
for getting them out of the way. Help the superintendent 
and teachers to make it have more meaning. Let the chil- 
dreu know that it is treated as seriously as the day school ; 
that something is to be done there; that something is to 
be taught; that it has a definite object. The children will 
take their tone from you on this matter. Let me talk to 
the child, and I can find out what father and mother think 
of the Sunday-school, or whether they think of it at all 
or not. Let it mean something at home, and half the 
work is done. 

Then, in regard to the teachers, remember that the 
minister cannot create the teachers. The superintendent 
cannot create them. If there are good teachers for half 
the school, that little group cannot create teachers for the 
other half. I know that the average teacher in our Sun- 
day-schools is not an ideal one. How can you expect 
them to be? They are volunteers. They are not paid. 
They are willing to take the class for the hour; but only a 
few are ready to work, to study, to sacrifice for it. This is 
the kind of teaching that we have to rely on. If we hada 
few paid teachers who should make it their business to be 
ready, we might revolutionize the whole system in six 
months ; but we have nothing of this kind, and hence let 
me say this: If you do not like the teacher that has 
charge of your boy or girl, then come and teach yourself. 
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Here are persons ready to do the work for you. You 
cannot dismiss them if they are not satisfactory, because 
they are not in your pay. You cannot very well find fault 
with them conscientiously, because, as a general thing, 
they are doing the best they can. Come then yourself, if 
you do not like them, and make better teachers. Do you 
say you are too busy? I have learned one lesson in my 
experience in the ministry. If I have anything I want 
done, I never go to a person who has nothing to do. 
People say: ‘‘I am busy, I cannot take time to teach in 
Sunday-school. I want the rest on Sunday morning.” If 
I want anything done, I always go to a busy person. 
Why? Because, if there are any men who have plenty 
of time on their hands, they are the people who are 
indisposed to do anything, or else are incompetent. It 
is the busy people that we want in the Sunday-school. If 
you have nothing to do outside the Sunday-school, do not 
come and offer your services as teachers. We do not want 
you. If you are very busy, because you are competent, 
because you are interested and earnest, come and give us 
a fragment of your time. You can do it as well as other 
busy people, if you will. Come and help us make the 
Sunday-school mean something, if you think it should 
mean anything. 

IV. I want to appeal to all churches to help their minis- 
ter in another department; and that is the one of our 
outside missionary work, the cultivation of that field 
which reaches beyond the limits of his own parish. 

1. You know how broad this field is. There is, for 
example, a little struggling church down in Louisiana, or 
out in Nebraska, reaching out its hands to us for help. A 
building needs. to be put up. Something demands to be 
done, in order that the little society may not be crippled 
in its home work. ‘Then, in a great city like this, — and 
the same is true in smaller places, —there are the poor 
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that are ‘‘always with us;” and the better class of these 
poor people cannot be helped by the ordinary mechanism 
of charity. We cannot have any substitute for the tender 
human heart and hand in doing the most needed part of 
the charitable work of the world. There are people ten- 
der, sensitive, used to better things, who need not so much 
money as encouragement, a little help, comfort. Who 
shall do this? .The minister cannot do it all. It must 
be done by the people in the pews. Then every little 
while there is a call for money to meet some other want, 
to carry some missionary operation through, to spread 
abroad the literature that represents the thought of the 
modern world, to teach, enlighten, uplift the people who 
sit in darkness. Money is wanted, effort is wanted, 
thought is wanted, time is wanted, care is wanted. Who 
shall give it all? Not the minister surely. He cannot 
furnish money; he cannot furnish time; he has not the 
hands, the brain, the heart, the strength to do one tenth 
of it all. Who shall do it? Who, if not the people in 
the pews? 

2. There is one especial phase of this that I want to 
call to mind. I know that business men are accustomed 
to think a minister 1s very easily touched in a charitable 
way, and that he is frequently fooled and imposed upon. 
I am willing to confess a good deal of truth in this as 
pertaining to myself. I find it very hard to say ‘‘ no,” 
even when I believe in my heart that ‘‘ no” is the word 
that ought to be uttered. It is a great deal easier to give 
something to an applicant and have him go away with 
a smile and thanks than it is to feel that you have turned 
him away, especially when there is a doubt as to whether 
it is a true case or a fraud. Now, what shall we do? 
People in the pews would contribute a great deal more of 
their money, if they knew about the case and thoroughly 
believed that the work ought to be done. But just here 
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is the point of my appeal. I had a friend, one of this 
parish, say to me two or three years ago, ‘I should be 
perfectly willing to give money, if I were sure that it was 
not going to be put into a hole in the ground; if I knew 
that itevas going to accomplish something worth while ; 
if it were something I was interested in and thought ought 
to be done.” One of two things: you must trust the 
minister’s judgment, —and it is not always infallible, — 
or else you yourself must be acquainted with the case. 
The minister would like to have your judgment. He 
would like to talk over this case with you. He ought to 
He ought to consider the case of this church in Nebraska. 
He ought to consider the case of this poor woman strug- 
gling with little children about her feet to lead an honest 
life. The society, as a whole or through its designated 
“ ¢ommittee, ought to be acquainted with this case, and so 
advise him to give or refrain from giving. Then the 
minister should stand up in the presence of his people 
and say: ‘‘I want help in this operation; and it is 
not merely my judgment, but the judgment of wise, clear- 
headed, practical men in earnest to accomplish the work of 
the kingdom of God. They have looked it over with me, 
and they say it ought to be done.” The parish must help 
the minister, the pew must help the pulpit, in regard to 
such work as this. Now consider for a moment. Suppose 
there were in existence one single church in America that 
lived out completely the ideal that I have been trying to 
sketch. The minister of that church would feel his heart 
throb with perpetual joy and peace and hope. And the 
existence of one such church would be a contagion to 
infect all its neighbors with its wisdom, with its love, with 
its devout heroism, its union, enthusiasm. And so this 
exainple of goodness would become catching, infectious, 
and the spirit would spread all over the land. 
Let us try it. 
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“Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together.” 
HesBrews x. 26. 


Ir it be true, as is so often asserted, that ‘‘ there is no 
bigot like the Unitarian bigot,” it is certain that such im- 
putation cannot to-day attach to the Unitarian attitude 
toward the older faiths; for never, surely, was there ex- 
hibited among us so kindly or so sympathetic a spirit 
toward the adherents of the popular churches; never so 
manifest a desire to recognize the truth underlying their 
doctrines ; never so great a willingness to enter into their 
consciousness, and to try to look upon the questions of 
religion from their point of view. : 

If there lingers among us the bigot’s disposition, it is 
more likely to be manifested to-day toward those who are 
growing more and more indifferent to all religious associa- 
tions. It may be that we are finding it somewhat difficult 
to be liberal and charitable toward them. It is not so 
easy for us, perhaps, to enter into the consciousness of 
the great and growing multitude of the unchurched, or 
of the semi-detached. 

If this be true, it is greatly to be deplored; because it 
is among such, and not among those who are already con- 
nected with other churches, that our special work lies, and 
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it is toward them that our special efforts ought to be direct- 
ed. And it need hardly be said that the prime condition 
of success in such efforts is the entire elimination of the 
spirit of bigotry from our hearts, and an honest endeavor 
on our part to enter into the consciousness of those who 
are becoming indifferent to all spiritual sustenance such 
as the services of public worship seek to supply. Such 
an attempt is surely well worth making. 

Let us look first, in the light of the circumstances, at 
the perfect legitimacy.of their-position of indifference to- 
ward all organized institutions of religion. We find this 
legitimacy, first of all, in the perfectly natural and honor- 
able reaction from the cant, pharisaism, and superstition 
which unhappily are. all the elements which many have 
ever associated with organized religion, and which in their 
minds have become identified and co-extensive with it. 
The only possible way by which such minds, and in fact 
any mind, can be met and answered, is by entering into 
its consciousness, and, so far as may be possible, feeling 
the heartiest sympathy with its thought, in view of the cir- 
cumstances and processes by which that thought has come 
to be what it is. Many such have been educated and 
brought up in the Orthodox faith. They have been igno- 
rant of the existence of any purer, simpler, more rational 
body of religious thinkers and workers. Very’ naturally, 
therefore, they come to associate with the word religion all 
the accretions and corruptions and absurdities and de- 
moralizing doctrines which, one by one, reveal themselves 
to their growing reason and common-sense. Other things 
being equal, had I been educated with such a conception 
of religion, I can easily conceive how I could stand to- 
day where they stand. 

Now whatis it which such men hear and see passing under 
the name of religion? What have they been educated to 
identify with it? Let us put ourselves for the moment in 
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their place. They go into the churches, these keen-eyed, 
quick-witted observers, and they hear in many of them the 
appointed guardians and representatives of religion re- 
peating, in a dull, droning, mechanical way, stereotyped 
words and phrases belonging to a long-past day of religious 
thought, which have ceased to have any real meaning to 
themselves or to any one else. Now, men coming from 
out the realities of the world call this cant; and they 
call it by the right name, and feel a right proper contempt 
for it. 

Again, such men keenly note the difference between 
Sunday and week-day demeanor. They see many who 
are constant attendants at church, conspicuous for their 
piety, who-under that cover do not scruple to swindle 
their creditors, drive hard bargains with the poor, and 
close their hearts and their pockets against every appeal 
for help. Men call this hypocrisy; and they call it by 
the right name. 

Still further, from their experience of life these men, 
into whose consciousness we would enter, have come to 
appreciate the supreme importance of integrity, and of the 
frankness and candor which come from the possession of 
integrity. They love to hear a man say exactly what he 
thinks, and to believe that he really thinks what he says. 
A religion which has not the courage of its convictions can 
therefore make no appeal to them. To-day, in the complete 
revolution of thought which has taken place in the religious 
world, they more than suspect of insincerity the minis- 
ters of religion who still to all seeming retain their creed, 
while not believing a word of it; who assume to be stand- 
ing upon the old foundations, when their thought and life 
are in fullest sympathy with the new faith. When a busi- 
ness man signs a note, he knows that he is to be held 
responsible for what he therein agrees to: he cannot 
shirk his responsibility by saying that when he signed he 
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made some mental reservations. Now, business men are 
coming to demand that in religion a like sacredness shall 
attach to the profession and subscription of creeds, and 
that every teacher of religion shall be held responsible for 
his opinions according to the plain meaning of the English 
language in the articles of faith to which he signs his name, 
or which are the acknowledged tenets of the church to 
which he ministers. For let the minister assert the right 
of mental reservation, and the man who from his experi- 
ence of life knows that the business fabric could not en- 
dure for a moment on such a basis of insincerity, will not 
give his countenance to the church or to the religion of the 
minister who resorts to such means; for men have learned 
in other matters to call such a course as this duplicity, and 
they now do not hesitate to apply the name to the thing 
wherever they see it. 

Again, these men in whose place we would put our- 
selves love to see fearlessness and courage, and they 
therefore brand as cowardice the unwillingness of many of 
the churches and ministers to confront the real questions 
of the day or the prevalent vices and follies of the time. 
They think they see in them a disposition to attack with 
violent denunciation foes either long since dead or who never 
come within the sound of their voices; and so they have 
come to look upon the pulpit as the place which Robertson 
called the ‘‘ Coward’s Castle,” — the place from which a 
man surrounded by his friends, in the absence of his oppo- 
nents, secure of favor and safe from harm, denounces 
some far-off enemy who differs from him. : 

Again, these- men live mainly in the world. They 
meet its evils; they see its shams; they are brought 
face to face with its miseries, vices, and crimes; they, 
engage in its earnest work; they are plunged in its 
cares and strifes; their minds are absorbed in its eager 
pursuits. Everything about them is intensely real. They 
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get to trusting very much in sound common-sense; to 
distrusting dreams and vain imaginations and sentimen- 
talisms. They are grappling with the hard work of life, 
— overcoming physical obstacles, and clearing up the 
path of civilization. They want to hear of a religion that 
has some reference to this earnest work of theirs, — some- 
thing that is as real and vital and inspiring as that. A 
man who has lived out in the world has seen hell there; a 
man whose conscience is really alive has seen hell there ; 
he has caught some glimpses, at least, of heaven. He 
wants to have the realities of these visions strengthened 
and confirmed; and when he goes into church, and has 
- pictured before him the purely imaginary terrors of a hell 
hereafter, which no one ‘has ever seen or can pretend to 
know anything about, or is told of a heaven decked out 
for the taste of children, with nothing but flowers and 
music and golden harps and soul-deadening idleness, he 
who has been taught by the world the lessons of common. 
sense, calls all this sentimentalism ; and he calls it by the 
right name. 

Now, if by trying honestly to enter into the conscious- 
ness of such men as are popularly deemed the enemies of 
- religion, we discover that they do call these things by the 
right names, and that it is really only the cant, hypoc- 
risy, duplicity, and sentimentalism of the church against 
which they contend, then the only possible way to answer 
them is for the church itself to identify religion with 
simplicity, honesty, integrity, and the realities of life. 
Then reason and common-sense will no longer scoff at 
_ religion. 

Thus is it possible for us, instead of assuming the at- 
titude of bigotry, to enter into heartiest sympathy with 
those who are experiencing the perfectly natural and 
legitimate reaction from the methods and preaching and 
teaching of the ancient church. 
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Far more difficult is it to be thoroughly appreciative and 
sympathizing, to refute wholly the charge of bigotry, in our 
feeling toward the semi-detached, those who are infected 
with mere indifferentism, and who give for their neglect of 
religious duties the popular excuses, — such, for example, 
as that the preaching is dull; that the singing is poor; 
that body and mind are wearied by business duties and 
cares, and need perfect rest on Sunday; that home has 
prior claims ; and that many other means of enlightenment 
besides the church are now available, and ought to be used. 

Now, the only way by which we can sympathize with all 

who make these superficial excuses is to go down beneath 
the excuses, and get at the real cause of the prevailing in- 
difference, — which cause we shall find, after all, is the 
perfectly legitimate one of lack of motive. For the ex- 
cuses themselves there is no shadow of foundation. Most 
of them existed a half-century ago in as full force as now, 
and yet the churches were full. Read, if you can, the 
sermons of fifty years ago, and, comparing preachers of 
the same standing, see if you can match them for dulness 
now; and yet the churches were full. Recall the music 
of the time, — you perhaps have heard it, and can judge 
for yourselves; and yet the churches were full, many of 
them with refined, sensitive people of cultivated tastes. 
Business cares and household anxieties were then compar- 
atively as great and as engrossing as now; and men and 
women felt as wearied when Saturday night came as they 
do now; yet they never dreamed of forsaking the assem- 
bling of themselves together on the Sabbath. Again, if 
distrust of the sincerity of ministers were a controlling 
cause of absenteeism, why is it that the occupant of many 
a pulpit which is absolutely free to-day preaches to a beg- 
garly array of empty pews? If there are many other 
channels of enlightenment and instruction now open, what 
one is there whose claims upon popular attention can com- 
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pare with that which appeals to the religious nature and — 
seeks to acquaint man with the realities of his higher 
life? And, finally, to the plea that Sunday is the home 
day, and ought to be spent around the domestie fireside, 
and not in religious dissipation, the answer is, that the 
single hour which the church now asks is certainly no ma- 
terial encroachment upon the time, and can in no way 
interfere with, but only enhance, the joys of domestic life. 

Indeed, it requires but a single consideration to show 
that all the reasons popularly assigned are superficial. 
The secret of the whole matter lies simply in this: men 
will go nowhere, do nothing, to-day without a motive. 
Take away the real motive for habitual church-going, and 
although here and there an opera-singer in the choir, or 
a rhapsodist at the altar, or a low comedian in the pulpit, 
may attract a roving crowd, the people will not go to 
church, but will either invent flimsy excuses for staying at 
home or brayely acknowledge the lack of motive, and say 
that they do not see why they should go. But give them 
a real motive, — persuade them that there is something in. 
this habit of church-going which is of infinite importance 
to their lives, — and the stormiest of Sundays, the dullest 
of preaching, the most execrable music, the utmost weari- 
ness of body or of mind, will not suffice to keep them 
from the house of worship and prayer. 

Such a motive was once given to all Christians ; upon 
such a motive has the outward prosperity of the sects 
been built ; and upon the continuance of a motive of like 
force in the popular mind must they look for present and 
future triumphs. The old motive was found in the church 
idea, that the chief business of this world is to prepare for 
the next; and that the church itself is the ordained means 
of salvation for the next world, —the only gateway of 
heayen, the only door of escape from hell. Let this idea 
be entertained, let this claim be allowed, the tide of 
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humanity will flow toward this channel, and the churches 
will be thronged; but let this idea be invalidated, or let 
it for any reason lose its power over the religious mind, 
and the tide will set the other way, and the places of wor- 
ship will be deserted. 

Accordingly we find, as we might expect, that that great 
branch of the Christian church which is the most logical, 
which holds up this motive pure and simple, and will ad- 
‘mit no diminution of its authority and power, ‘is the most 
certain of a thronged and constant attendance. Catholi- 
cism, based as it is upon authority, will for years and per- 
haps centuries to come continue with success to hold 
before the multitude this tremendous motive, and can 
therefore reckon upon a more or less faithful and de- 
voted following. ; 

The sects of Protestantism, on the other hand, based as 
their religion is upon the right of private judgment, must 
inevitably, as they appeal to the thinking multitude, give 
up all pretensions to be the exclusive gateways of heaven, 
cease to ring the changes upon the fear of hell and 
hope of heaven, and offer some nobler motive for as- 
semblage under their teachings, or they will inevita- 
bly lose their hold upon the popular heart, and see their 
cherished institutions of religion deserted and falling into 
decay. The Protestant Church should now realize that it 
stands face to face, not with the spirit of ignorance and 
superstition, but with a spirit which its own teaching has 
evoked, — with the spirit of earnest inquiry, with the spirit 
of practical devotion, with the spirit of manly and woman- 
ly intelligence. While the church-bells are ringing out 
the ancient invitation to worship, and the doors of the 
sanctuary are flung open, this true spirit of to-day makes 
no flimsy excuses for disobeying the summons ; it pleads no 
Sunday headache, no weariness, no engrossing cares, as 
its reasons for non-attendance. It looks straight into the 
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faces of the anointed representatives of the church who 
assume to arraign it for neglect of duty, and searchingly 
asks, ‘‘ Why should I go to church? Upon what ground 
is it a duty? Give me an adequate motive, if you want 
my presence there. Your future hell, from which you 
would try to save me, is to me the emptiest of threats; 
and if it were not, the realities of the hells around me and 
in my own soul demand all my care. The poor, narrow, 
selfish heaven of which you claim to be the door has no 
attractions for me. The present heaven of light and love, 
in which I can, by simple faithfulness, daily and hourly 
dwell, is more real and more beautiful to me than any which 
you can paint in the future. Why should I go to church? 
Nay, it is not for you to arraign me for neglect of duty: it 
is for you to answer my question; the burden of proof is 
upon you. Why should I go to church?” 

Now, admitting the absolute justice of this demand, and 
putting ourselves in the place of those who make it, let us 
ask ourselves what honest and earnest and _ straightfor- 
ward answer we can give to their question, according to 
the simple dictates of common-sense. Waiving all claims 
or motives to which the least suspicion of superstition 
might attach, let us ask what is the reasonable ground 
of obligation for those whom we call to-day the semi- 
detached — for those who are becoming impatient of what 
were once called their Sunday duties — to continue to sus- 
tain and encourage by their presence the organized public 
worship of God. Or, in other words, what are the motives 
by which, instead of that used so logically by the Roman 
Church, we of the Liberal fold can appeal to the intelligence 
and conscience of to-day for loyalty to the church idea and 
to the institutions of a rational, sensible religious faith? 
And to this demand we make answer, first, by stating, 
as we conceive it, the ground of our obligation rever- 
ently and religiously to observe the Sunday as a day of 
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spiritual fest and refreshment, a day of freedom from toil 
and care. We no longer observe a fiat Sunday; we no 
longer deem the day sacred because it was appointed by 
arbitrary command of God: we deem it sacred because it 
has survived to us from out the life and the struggle of the 
past, and thus has proved itself worthy of observance and 
honor, precious in the sight of God and man. It stands 
to us to-day as the divinest gift of the weary ages toiling 
for the redemption of man from the dominion of his lower 
nature. It is a day rescued by the devoted care and by 
the better instincts of all mankind from the sordidness of 
toil, and made the time of noble opportunity. It is a day 
guarded through the ages by the unceasing vigilance of 
man’s spiritual instincts, and kept for us to be filled with 
every refining and uplifting influence which Gan come to 
our souls. It is a whole day out of each week — a seventh 
part of our lives — redeemed, by the spiritual energies of 
man, from the cares of earth to the joys of heaven. 

And now the question comes to each one of us, What 
are we doing to keep sacred this day which has thus been 
given as the most precious heritage of the past? What 
are we rendering in return for this glorious gift of the ages 
unto us? Is it, can it be, to us a mere relic of past super- 
stition? And is the observance of it to be discontinued 
through our indifference or our contempt? I repeat, it is 
a day won by the spirit of man for the spirit of man, and 
it is committed to our hands for our keeping. Are we to 
receive the gift, and then be false to the obligations it en- 
tails upon us? As we bave been reminded,.it may seem 
to us a small matter that, in the consciousness of the free- 
dom with which we are now blessed, we assert our right to 
do whatever we please on Sunday. We have such a right ; 
but we have no right to be false to our obligation to keep 
the Sunday sacred from toil and care. It has been won for 
us for the joys of heaven on earth; and anything which we 
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may deliberately or carelessly do to impair its value or 
lessen its sacredness is an offence against humanity, con- 
victing us of the rankest ingratitude. Make it as joyful 
as you will, and you cannot make it too glad to typify its 
blessing ; but to sneer at its observance as a superstition, 
to neglect its royal opportunities, to turn its hours from 
the service of the higher to that of the lower life, or need- 
lessly to give it over again to the dominion of that toil 
from which it has been so nobly rescued, — that you can- 
not do so long as the sense of obligation is alive within 
you. For what, it has been well asked, will be ultimately 
the effect of your recreancy to this obligation? If you 
do nothing to keep the day, this man will go to his busi- 
ness and that man will go to his business, the cares and 
toils and pettinesses of the week will creep in, and at last 
the seventh day — the day of rest, God’s blessing on weary 
workers —will be gone. It will be gone, and it will be 
your fault. It will have survived from the struggle of the 
past to perish by your hand. Think, then. It is no fiat 
Sunday which you are asked to observe. It is the voice of 
all humanity, as well as the voice of God, which is saying 
to you, ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy.” 

Now, precisely the same is the basis of our obligation to 
' support, cherish, and strengthen the church. That also is 
an instance of the survival of the fittest ; that also remains 
to us as the outcome and result of a far deeper conflict 
through the ages and in the heart of man. 

Our Roman Catholic brethren, in their arguments with 
us, lay down as their main premise the assertion that God 
must have meant to give a church, a spiritual home, to man- 
kind ; and then they try to prove that theirs is the church in- 
tended. But we can believe in no fiat church, any more than 
we can believe in a fiat Sunday or fiat dollar. We can be- | 
lieve in no institution which is merely the result of an arbi- 
trary command of the Almighty. We believe in a church 
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far more sacred in its origin, —a church which was indeed 
given by God, but given in the only way in which it could 
be made intrinsically precious, — given by the struggles 
and strivings of man. We believe in the church which is 
the outcome and result of the spiritual energies of the 
human soul prolonged through the centuries. 

This church in which we stand, — this privilege of coming 
together here and unitedly raising our hearts and our voices 
to God, — why has it survived? It has been won for us 
by the upward-striving spirit of humanity. It has been 
won for us by the slow and toilsome steps of past genera- 
tions. It has grown for us through the care of devoted 
minds and souls out of superstition and ignorance, out of 
the narrow confines of dogma and priestly rite, into the 
light and gladness of our present worship, — the worship, 
we would fain believe, in spirit and in truth. It has come 
to us out of the unutterable agonies of the myriads who 
have suffered and died for this simple privilege of public 
worship. It is not, therefore, a relic of the superstition of 
the past: it is the result, the culminating result and tri- 
umph, of the mightiest power in the world, — the spiritual 
energy of man; it is, like the Sabbath, but in an even 
higher sense, the gift of the ages to us. 

Now, again, the question comes home to every one of 
us, — the question of obligation, — What are we doing to 
preserve and to hand on to future generations this precious 
heritage of the past? And for many of us the answer 
is, Nothing. Nay, worse than nothing; we are receiving 
the gift with indifference or with contempt. Think of it! 
Weary ages have brought us to the point where we now 
are, — where every man can stand up before God and 
speak out the best thing that God sends him. Weary ages 
have given us at last a free pulpit. Weary ages have 
brought us through persecution and through the day of 
mere toleration onward to this glad time of respect for all 
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honest and earnest thought upon the great problems of 
life. And now that the longing dream of humanity has 
found its fulfilment, — now that the heavenward strivings 
of the soul have wrested from the grasp of superstition a 
home where, in the simplicity of children, we may seek 
and find our God, in the reason, in the heart, and in the 
conscience, with nought to molest or to make afraid, — 
what, in the name of gratitude, what, in the name of com- 
mon honesty, are we doing? We are coldly doubting the 
value of the church as an institution and as a help; we 
are indifferent to its claims upon us; we are willing to 
let all for which the highest thought and the most devoted 
care and the deepest energies of man have toiled and 
striven and suffered come with us to nought. This is our 
answer to the cry of the ages; this our return for the 
blessing which God through man has in all generations 
been preparing for us; this our contemptuous rejection 
of the precious gift of freedom to worship God! 

Nor is even this, broad as it is, the whole basis of our 
obligation to sustain a rational church upon the simple 
ground of the claims of humanity upon us. The grand 
obligation is our duty to our neighbor. 

We all know that apart from our religious belief, nay, 
even in the absolute lack of technical religious faith, we 
find our highest life in mutual service. When we are our- 
selves we love to help one another. We rejoice in render- 
ing those kindly courtesies which make life beautiful by 
their reminders of the bond of brotherhood which unites 
us. Now did you ever think when on account of a cloud 
seen in the sky, or upon some other flimsy pretext, you have 
decided to stay at home from church, — did you ever think 
of the lack of courtesy and kindliness that your decision 
involved? Granted that you can worship God alone: 
nevertheless, it is public worship upon which many a 
brother soul depends for the maintenance of his spiritual 
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life, for the strength and cheer and guidance of his heart; 
and from public worship, from its power and impulse, 
you by your absence remove an essential feature and fac- 
tor. If you have ever felt the thrill which has passed 
through a great assembly, —the thrill of reverence, of 
awe, of praise, of earnest conviction of truth, of high re- 
solve for duty; if you have ever been thus uplifted and 
strengthened for the work of your life in this wondrous 
communion with each other; if you have felt the flame 
leap from other hearts to yours in this pulsing tide of feel- 
ing which passes from soul to soul, and which can never 
be found in selfish solitude, — then may you realize, though 
you may be conscious of no good coming to your own 
soul, the great kindness you are doing your neighbor by 
simply giving to him in his hour of worship your presence 
—its mighty aid, its mysterious atmosphere, and its up- 
lifting and sustaining strength—in his efforts to reach 
out after God. 

If, therefore, I am asked, Why go to church? I boldly 
give the old answer: To save your soul,—to save it 
from this sin of ingratitude for the gifts of the past, this 
sin of selfishness toward your neighbor. Go to church to 
save your soul, not from the flames of the next world, but 
for the grateful and sympathetic service of humanity in 
this world. Ay, go to church, I still repeat, to save your 
soul; for you cannot save it alone. Save it by having it 
filled and thrilled with the uplifting power which can come 
only from a common worship with your brothers, — from 
a sense of sympathy with them in a common hope, a com- 
mon longing, a common aspiration. Here or hereafter you 
can go to no heaven alone; and you can know no real 
heaven in your own soul until by your personal presence, 
by your thoughtful sympathy, and your reverent worship, 
you have helped others in their endeavors to reach out 
after God. 
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- vine spay to keep the ae of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.” — EpnEsians iv. 3. 


WE are God’s children, not merely his creatures. That 
is, we inherit something of God’s nature; in the Bible 
phrase, we are partukers of the divine nature. When we 
feel and own this, we know that we are of the same nature 
with other men and women. We are drawn to them and 
they to us in unity of the spirit. 

In every-day life we see some people who feel this, and 
like to feel it, and some who do not want to feel it. Some 
people like to draw together, to act with others and to 
agree with others. Other people hate to agree. They 
take you up on the first word where discussion is possible. 
They do not listen to the end of the sentence. Such men 
never form partnerships; or if they do, they quarrel with 
their partners and dissolve. They do not join in societies. 
They do not subscribe to contributions. Such a man 
never crosses the street to speak to a friend. Indeed. 
he does not know what the word ‘‘ friend” means. He 
might be a partaker of the divine nature, but he does 
not choose to be. He chooses, to live apart from his 
fellow-men. 


A similar type of men, not living in absolute loneliness, 
separate in groups from others. They are partisans, sec- 
tarians. The type of these men are the separatists in 
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Scripture, whom our Bible calls Pharisees. ‘* We are 
holier than thou,” — this was their motto. ‘‘ This peo- 
ple, which knoweth not the law, is cursed,” —that is 
their theory. ‘* Rule or ruin,” —that is their plan. 

Paul had tried this plan very thoroughly. He was well 
sick of it. He had worked through, and come out upon 
the great Christian theory, which is that God is Father of 
us all, that we have all something of the divine spirit. 
There is, therefore, a unity of the spirit, which we can all 
preserve, and in which we may live and move and have 
our being as one. It is with this hope that Paul writes 
so largely in this text, and begs them all to keep the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace. 

This idea of unity of the spirit is at the bottom of all 
our modern systems of toleration in religion. Jew and 
Gentile, Quaker, Episcopalian, Methodist, Romanist, and 
Greek, — all, in our time, share equally before the law. 
They may quarrel in their weekly newspapers, but the 
State does not care. The State acts as Gallio did. The 
State says- ‘‘ You must keep the peace so far that every 
man may worship as he pleases. You must keep the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” So far has 
Christianity triumphed in law. For this is the Christian 
principle. 

It was first asserted in political combinations, in the 
kingdom of Hungary, as late as the year 1563. After 
hateful discord between different religious parties, in which 
Roman Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists, and Socinians were 
all engaged, the three Protestant bodies agreed on a basis 
of union. This secured to all denominations, or to all 
persons, freedom of religion, whatever their belief. For 
a while the Protestants held by each other in standing for 
this toleration. Because they were thus united, and were 
also agreed in maintaining unity, or the unity of religion, 
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they were called ‘‘ Uniti” or ‘‘ Unitarii.” It is in this 
union for toleration to all, that the word ‘‘ Unitarian ” 
first came into existence. 

In that particular case the Lutherans and Calvinists, 
so soon as they came into power, gave up the decree of 
toleration. The Socinians only — the party which, in con- 
troversies about Jesus Christ, held that he was the Son of 
God, but not God himself — were the only body which held 
to the ‘‘ Unitarian” position. The name ‘ Unitarian” 
thus attached itself especially to them; and, by gradual 
dispersion from Hungary through Europe, it now desig- 
nates the religious_body to which we belong. It is in this 
first struggle for toleration that the word has its honorable 
origin. 


The word is itself so good a word, it refers to a truth so 
great, and is in its origin so honorable, that our title to it 
has been seriously challenged. Thus I find in the English 
“¢ Church Dictionary” of Archdeacon Hook, a most esti- 
mable clergyman of the English Church of our time, rep- 
resenting in that Church the old-fashioned Anglican view, 
or what is familiarly called in England ‘‘ the high and dry 
division,” that he gives this definition of ‘‘ Unrrarrans:” 
“A title which certain heretics, who do not worship the 
true God, assume most unfairly, to convey the impression 
that those who worship the one and only God do not hold 
the doctrine of the Divine Unity. Christians worship the 
Trinity in Unity, and the Unity in Trinity”’ Thus Dr. 
Hook would be glad to have the Church of England known 
to be a Unitarian Church. But Dr. Hook is certainly 
mistaken in saying that the Unitarians have ‘‘ assumed ” 
this name. The earliest account of the historical origin 
of the word seems to be that which I have given. The 
doctrine known as the doctrine of Unitarians is, indeed, 
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as old as the time of the Apostles; but the name came, 
as almost all names come, without anybody’s previous 
device. Just as the names ‘‘ Methodist” and ‘‘ Quaker” 
and ‘‘ Episcopalian” have attached themselves to different 
branches of the Church, the name ‘‘ Unitarian” has 
attached itself to our branch of the Church. We could 
not help it, if we would. Fortunately, we would not help 
it, if we could. Simply, it is ours to remember that the 
name which the world likes to give to us stands for as 
great a reality as the oneness of God, and-the conse- 
quent oneness of man, who is the child of God. It fol- 
lows from our very position that we ought to be the last 
people in the world to cavil about names. Our central 
statement being that all men are children of God, — the 
statement of the divinity of human nature, — we are, of all 
believers, those who should be most shy of partisanship 
or of sect, which is to say, of Phariseeism. 


All the same, however, Unitarians exist, and have a 
religious life parted as far as the poles from the religious 
life of people who believe in sect and rely on dogma. I 
have sometimes found myself in correspondence or in con- 
versation with persons relying on creeds, and as sure of 
their doctrine as the high-priest Caiaphas was of his, who 
did not seem to me to have the faintest idea what I meant 
by the word ‘+ Religion.” Thus, if you train a man to 
consider that forms are the essence of religious life, you 
cannot make him understand what you mean by ‘ spirit ” 
or ‘* spiritual communion.” The religious life of Unita- 
rians, and what is properly called their faith, cannot, from 
the nature of the case, be defined in a creed. For a creed 
is limited and means to be limited, and the religious life 
and faith of Unitarians are unlimited and mean to be 
unlimited. Still, truth is truth; life is life. The divirie 
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life, shown in human order, will show itself in ways 
. resembling each other. And so it is that, even without 
a written creed and without any authoritative statement of 
form or dogma, the position of the Unitarian Church is 
probably more intelligible than that of any other com- 
munion in Christendom. True, in bringing together the 
writings of any religious communion, it would be found 
necessary to throw out on the right or on the left what the 
florists would call ‘‘ sports,” —the fanciful or_exaggerated 
statements made by strongly marked individual men, fond 
of showing their independence and afraid to work in 
harness. The same liberty would be necessary in com- 
paring Unitarian writers. But I believe that, with all 
our freedom, we should have fewer occasions to ask this 
indulgence —if it be one—than any other religious com- 
munion. And, as I have said, the religious system which 
has gained the name ‘* Unitarian” seems more intelligible, 
because more harmonious within itself, than is any other 

religious system now known under a Christian name. 


What is this religious system ? 

First and chiefly, the Unitarian Church regards man as’ 
the child of God. This is a fact, and nota metaphor. 
God is our Father in truth, and not as a matter of affec- 
tionate expression. We are his children in truth, and we 
are all his children. From this central truth all state- 
ments of total depravity or original sin fall away, as 
water drops from hot iron. We have no part nor lot 
with them. We take the new-born child as the child of 
God, train him as the child of God, treat him as a child 
of God, bid him pray to God as a child prays to a father, 
and trust him as a child trusts a father. He is never 
to be afraid of God: he is to consult God about every- 
thing, and work with him about everything. Man and 
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God are together, and nobody and nothing are to part 
them. Least of all shall any form of religion put them 
asunder. 

It is the fashion to say, with a sneer, that the Unita- 
rian system is a system of negations. But what can be 
more positive than this, its central statement, —that man 
is son of God, and God father of man? You must con- 
tradict lies. If the devil comes before you, you must 
rebuke him. And if ten or twelve dark centuries, which 
come to be known as the ‘‘ dark ages,” culminate in that 
awful negation that man is incapable of good, that he is 
unlike God, that he is lost and is exposed to damnation, 
then, if you know you are God’s child, you must deny 
such a negation as that. And, as always, your two neg- 
atives become an affirmative. Your Church stands on the 
infinite affirmation of the ‘‘humanity of God and the 
divinity of man.”? 

2. This, as I have said, is the centre; and it is the 
most important statement of the Unitarian position. It 
is probably held in the private convictions of almost all 
Christians ; but it is contradicted in words in all the writ- 
‘ten creeds, excepting those of the Liberal churches. It 
states the relations of man with God. This follows, of 
course, that man with man, each of us, must honor his 
fellow-man. He must bear his brother’s burdens. Thus 
all men must be equal before the law. So far as the 
Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights pro- 
claimed this equality, they were Unitarian documents. 
So long as slavery was the law of the Southern States, 

1 T had occasion to use this happy expression some months since, and 
was sorry to find it cited in the papers as if the choice of the words were my 
own. The idea, of course, is perfectly simple, and as old, at least, as the 
New Testament. But I quoted this exact statement from a very instructive 


and suggestive essay by my friend Rev. Edwin C. L. Browne, of Charles: 
ton, S.C. 
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the Unitarian Church was virtually impossible in the 
Southern States. No religious system which divides 
priesthood from people, as the Roman Catholic Church 
seems to do, can fairly mount to the lofty height of this 
principle. The Unitarian Church of necessity recognizes 
the brotherhood of man. 

3. It follows, almost of necessity, that it devotes itself to 
building up the kingdom of God in the world. For this, it 
certainly has good authority. It does not wince at any of 
the great texts which promise that we shall be perfect as our 
Father in heayen is perfect, which ask that God’s kingdom 
may come on earth as in heaven, which say that Christ’s 
disciples will do greater things than he does, which say 
that the King meant that all should come to his supper. 
It accepts them fully, without any attempt to tone them 
down. Really believing that God is at hand, the Unita- 
rian Church really believes that God’s kingdom is to come 
here, and says that its business is to make it come. If 
it had no such business, it would have no right to be. 

4. From the belief that man is of the nature of God, it 
follows that man is immortal. ‘‘God is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living.” To the Unitarian Church 
death is an accident, important, but not critical. Like 
the change when an infant’s body becomes the body of a 
man, is the change when a man throws off the earthly 
house of this tabernacle and puts'on the heavenly house. 
But the man remains, child of God and of his nature. 
His character or stamp remains: if improving, well; if 
failing, ill. But the man lives, of his Father’s nature, in 
his Father’s care, and under his Father’s law. 

5. Again, from the certainty that man is child of God 
aad of the same nature, there follows a certain evident 
comparative indifference even to well-approved human 
methods of worship or of education. To the Unitarian 
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Church any form must be judged by its power to express 
the present truth: it must be tried by its fruits, and only 
so. Or, in other words, if we are all God’s children, if we 
are “all kings and priests,” we shall certainly come to God, 
each and all, with our own questions to receive from him his 
own answers. And it is certain that he wants us to. It is 
here that there comes in a certain eclecticism in the choice 
of worship, which may look like arrogance, and is some- 
times so called. Thus, in the Unitarian Chapel at Cam- 
bridge, they venture to sing the Latin hymns of the Roman 
Church, which a High-Church Episcopal college hardly 
dares to sing, for fear the hymn should be misconstrued 
by somebody. And thus, on the other hand, it is very 
certain that the Unitarian Church accepts its preachers 
and other ministers only for the good they do, and cannot 
claim for them any functional merit or authority. 

6. But instruction, help, progress, will come in from all 
history, precisely because the Church holds man to be 
God’s child. Such help will come from the noble lessons 
God has taught to his noblest children in history. Nobody 
is to be set aside as ‘‘ common or unclean.” Something 
will be learned from every one who has really sought God ; 
for to this Church it is certain that that man has really 
found him. What God has said to Wesley or Whitefield, 
to Fénelon or to Francis, to Bernard or to Ambrose or 
Augustine, thus becomes God’s word, and not the mere 
fancy of a man. All history thus becomes sacred, and is 
studied with a tenderness and care with which no Pharisee 
can study Gentile history. Here is it that there comes in 
that respect with which the Unitarian Church regards men 
not Christians, such teachers of the world as Spinoza, as 
Philo and Plato, Buddha and Confucius, — a respect for 
which it is often calumniated. ‘‘ Honor all men” is a 
direction which cuts low down. And the instruction 
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given to Peter on the house-top ranged much further than 
the mere etiquette of the intercourse between Jew and 
Roman. ‘‘ Honor all men” makes it easier to-day for the 
Unitarian missionary to deal with a Ute Indian or with 
a Fiji Islander or with a Brahmin in Hindoostan. They 
meet, not as enemies on two sides of an intrenchment, but 
as the common children of one God. 

It is thus that the Unitarian Church, naturally recogniz- 
ing Jesus Christ as Leader and Lord of the whole Church, 
makes him the most Real Being in history, while the 
Church of the ‘‘ dark ages”’ has succeeded in making him 
the most Unreal. As God visits every soul and gives 
help to every child, how certain is it that this Son of God, 
who receives the spirit of God without measure, who 
shows in his energy, his purity, his tenderness, and his 
unselfishness the fulness of every attribute of life, — how 
certain it is that he will be able to exhibit to us God’s will 
and law completely! There is nothing unnatural in such 
an exhibition of perfect manhood. It is, on the other 
hand, perfectly natural. The world was not deceived 
in expecting it. It was precisely what the love of God 
would have intended. The world was not wrong in be- 
lieving it had come. It was precisely what the world had 
a right to wait for. True, the world was wrong in wor- 
shipping him, who bade it worship his Father and his 
God. But it is easy to understand the origin of such 
homage. When the world sees its mistake, all the more 
it sees that the Son of God, who has stood nearest to 
God, who has understood him completely and relied upon 
him implicitly, is its sure guide in the interpretation of 
God’s wishes and his kingdom. It is thus that, as it 
happens, the latitudinarians, the men who were not sec- 
tarians, have been in all ages those who have led back 
the Church to that tender allegiance to Jesus which the 
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pretences of Schoolmen had made well-nigh impossible. 
Such men as the Waldenses, in their mountain valleys, 
broke from the Roman Church because the Pope came 
between them and their Saviour. And you find, when 
you look up their confessions, that these men would not 
let their Saviour take the place of their God. So Thomas 
a Kempis, and the brethren of the life in common, were 
dreaded by their own time as heretics. It is doubted 
whether they are not outside the fold. All the same, it is 
Thomas & Kempis who shows every believer how he may 
commune with God as Jesus Christ did; and has done, 
who shall say how much, to help forward such communion. 
It is John Milton, who will hardly enter a house of wor- 
ship, who can find no church broad enough for his heresies, 
who writes for you your ‘‘ Hymn of the Nativity,” and in 
‘‘ Paradise Regained” brings you face to face with your 
Saviour. And in these later days, in our own generation, 
all saturated with what you call the Unitarian Heresy, 
when you can hardly find a scholar who, in good faith, 
is willing to repeat the language of the Athanasian Creed 
as to Christ’s person, you find such Christian realism as 
no age has known before. You find that the heretic 
of a century ago is he who is making your Saviour to 
be more near to you and more dear than he has been 
for ages. 

7. From all these convictions, it follows as matter of 
necessity that the Unitarian Church demands purity of 
character from those who belong to it. Strictly speaking, 
this is all that it demands. It asks for other things; but 
character is essential. It is glad to have good sense in 
its members. It is glad to have intelligible theology. It 
is glad to have the results of the study of the past. But 
it must have purity of life. Idle to preach the possible 
perfection of mankind, if the man who preach or the 
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congregation who hear is satisfied with imperfection. 
Idle to bring to Jesus Christ the reverence due to the 
Leader of the world, if we do not follow in his footsteps. 
‘* Why do you say, Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say?” In a Unitarian church there might be 
forty theories as to predestination, but there must be one 
determined resolve for purity of life. 


I see that people are as eager as ever to condense the 
foundations of religious life in brief and hallowed sen- 
tences. Fortunately for us, the Unitarian Church has no 
reason to dread the severe simplicity of Scripture. The 
common phrase, ‘‘ The Four Gospels are a good enough 
creed for me,” has for us a substantial meaning and foun- 
dation. ‘To those who ask a briefer statement, I am apt 
to say that those are convenient texts which Jesus taught 
at the well-side :— 

*¢ God is a spirit, and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.” 

*¢T must do the will of him that sent me, and finish his 
work.” ; . 

‘Lift up your eyes and look upon the fies: they are 
white already to harvest.” 

It would not be difficult thus to state all the special 
principles of the Unitarian Church in such expressions, 
at once venerable and familiar. That Church, in brief, 
exists — 

*¢ To do the will of God, our Father, who is in heaven ;” 

‘* To follow Jesus Christ, his well-beloved Son, who is 
the Saviour of the world.” 

It looks on all men as made cf one bleod in all nations 
of the world, and it teaches all men “ to bear their brother’s 
burdens.” To those who try, it promises that the ‘ spirit 
of God, the holy spirit, shall lead them into all truth.” 


o 
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It is, of course, at once the hardest religious system, 
and the easiest. It is hardest, because it offers no short 
cuts to favor, no leap into heaven, no sudden completion 
of all duty. Man’s duty is as eternal as God’s life: man 
must walk with God. But this is easiest, because it is 
the spirit of God which works in the life of man. Man’s 
life is hid with Christ in God, when he loyally devotes 
himself to his Father’s purpose. And from the Infinite 
Fountain man receives infinite supply. 
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panne 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

One might almost feel to-night that he could come here 
and drop off his official robe, and be a Unitarian with 
those that think as he does. You, perhaps, have heard 
Frederick Douglass tell the anecdote about himself, — that 
when he was about to speak in a certain place, a friend 
said to him, ‘‘ Mr. Douglass, I suggest to you that when 
you go upon the platform you refrain from bringing your 
race so prominently before the audience.” Said Mr. 
Douglass, ‘‘ I cannot help thats for wherever I eee I must 
take the colored man with me.’ 

Now, as I come here to-night I claim the aa to come 
as a man, as a citizen, greater and higher than any official, 
because citizenship creates official power. And in this 
blessed Commonwealth of ours we all accord full right 
and privilege to all men and women to think as they will, 
to worship as their conscience dictates, to act up to their 
highest ideals of right and duty. 

It isa subject of congratulation, surely, that this Associ- 
ation meets to celebrate its sixtieth anniversary and the 
‘sixty years of work done by this organization. It comes 
here now to look back upon the accomplishment of the 
past, and forward into the demands of the future, and to 
give its pledge that in the time to come there shall be 
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greater success than in the past. The Association is this 
year marching up the hill to higher ground, to put its 
temple there, that it may overlook others and reach out 
into the broad area within its vision, and lead them to 
come up to the clear light, the conception and realization, 
that we in our hearts believe sincerely we possess. 

Our interesting and eloquent friend from the West [ Mr. 
Janson] has touched with great force upon the advance- 
ment we are making there. Our learned friend from Har- 
vard has told us what is the demand upon the ministry, 
and given us the sure promise that that demand is to be 
met. Let me, in the few minutes allotted to me, enter my 
mild but firm protest in behalf of the pews. The minis- 
ters shall not have it all their own way. They are but the 
shepherds; we are the sheep. The flock is of more value 
than the pastor. The crop is richer and more precious and 
more profitable than the husbandman. 

Let us take the Church, then, to ourselves, brethren of 
the laity. It is owr church, not theirs. Let us claim it, 
hold it, work it, vitalize it, and energize it; and we shall 
thus have better ministers than the Harvard Divinity 
School has ever yet produced. Is it not time for us to put 
an absolute stop forever to this practice of calling a 
charch ‘* Rev. Dr. Smith’s church,” or ‘“‘ Rev. Mr. Jones’s 
church” ? Where are the people that go there ? Have n’t 
they any interest in that church? Is n’t it theirs as much 
as his, if not more? Letus be a little jealous about that. 
What is a church for? For a minister to earn his salary 
—‘‘dollars fifteen hundred” —in ? ~[Referring to Mr. 
Janson’s way of expressing himself.] Is that all you want 
of him, and what that great expenditure is made for? 
Well, then, let him go and earn his salary there on some 
week-day, when nobody is present. No,no! This Church 
of ours is an association of persons interested in following 
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the life and example of Christ ; who believe in the essential 
worth and dignity of human life and character ; who know 
that itis better for them as individuals, for them in little 
groups as families, and in the greater assemblages, as 
towns, cities, and States, that men and women shall be 
clean and honest and pure and Christian and uplifting. 
The Church stands for and works for that. The preacher, 
the pastor, is for the time the leader, it may be. But 
never should there be space between the leader and the 
follower. Close up.the ranks! Purity of life and heart, 
love to God and man, —that we claim, that we ought to 
have. I know that it is commonly said that the pews lead 
the pulpit. It is not an infrequent remark that the con- 
gregation is far ahead of the minister. I sympathize with 
such a congregation. If they are such excellent leaders, 
why not take a hand at the business? Why stay away 
from church three quarters of the time, because the minis- 
ter cannot keep up with you? That is the theory, that is 
the pretence. The pews lead the pulpit? Never, my 
friends, when they are empty pews. Never, if the word 
that is spoken from‘ the desk Sunday after Sunday meets 
no obstruction in its course toward the pews by a human 
form. If the pews want better preaching than they have, 
let them demand it. Let them deserve it, and it will surely 
come, supplied by the unerring law that follows demand. 
In all candor and sincerity, I submit that if the church- 
believing people in Massachusetts, of this denomination 
and of all others, are thirsting for better preaching, they 
can have the best that human lips can utter if they will 
show themselves worthy and anxious for it. There is 
nothing that makes a preacher so eloquent as to have 
people to preach to. How any living man can preach to 
vacant seats Sunday after Sunday, and fire up his whole 
congregation, absent and present, is more than I can tell. 
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Let us look at this thing fairly. In the little obser- 
vation I have had in the world as a church-going boy and 
man, and as one that likes the institutions that they serve, 
I am filled with admiration of the devotion and the ability 
manifested by the clergy. Look you down the length of 
your lives over the men you have known in that high call- 
ing, and answer this question, whether the service that has 
been proffered has not been of the highest nature, of the 
purest application, of the most sacred character. How 
near he has come to us all in times of the tenderest 
emotion, of the most touching bereavement, of the most 
delightful joys! And where is the home in civilized land 
that has not felt the benignance of the assistance that has 
come from these devoted men? They are not leaders, you 
say! Who led the sentiment for liberty in this country 
before the shots were fired at Lexington and Concord and 
Bunker Hill? Who spoke, but the men from the pulpits? 
Who breathed again the tones of liberty and equality in 
the later day, but men who devoted their lives to the de- 
velopment of the highest in human character? Does any 
congregation in Massachusetts seek to lead a group 
toward temperance, and find the ministry pulling the other 
way? If so, where? Have we all, as members of church 
assemblies, been doing our utmost to uplift, elevate, and 
purify our fellow-men, and found the clergymen trying to 
degrade and destroy them? 

Then again, let us bear in mind the change that has 
come over the relations between pastors and people within 
the memory of us all. Formerly, the minister was settled 
for life. Now his time is very short, and often num- 
bered before he begins. You can tell a minister from 
his having his travelling-bag constantly in his hand. 
His wife often has the tacks up at the corners of 
the carpets all the time. Do we not know it? Is 
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there not too often a demand on the part of the congre- 
gation to have novelty presented, mere curiosity gratified, 
for the time being? And is there not too much of a claim 
that the preacher shall move on, when some new face has 
presented itself in exchange on some single Sunday, and 
somebody that has not been at church for six months 
declares that he is just the man they want? 

What the preachers want, and what the Church de- 
mands, is the presence and active co-operation of the laity. 
In the consciousness that it is our church and not theirs, 
that we are to have the whole benefit of it, a duty belongs 
to us. Paying is not the whole, however liberal the con- 
tribution. We must have the dollars, but we want the 
persons ; and we must have co-operation... There is many 
a minister that, with all his attempts at economy and all his 
striving to get along with what he has, would find himself 
endowed with greater strength and a keener enthusiasm 
if his whole people came Sunday after Sunday and met him, 
feeling that they were the church, and not he alone ; that it 
stands for something more than a mere abstraction; that 
it is vitalized in human beings to whom he speaks and to 
whom he appeals in earnest enthusiasm. 

One other point. What I am saying is not learned, I 
know; I need not have your assurance that you know it, 
too; but it is eminently practical, and, if followed, will 
prove to be an excellent remedy. Where we are failing 
again is in keeping the children away from our churches. 
'No parent is doing his whole duty who allows the children, 
when they are able to go, to be absent from any of the 
church services ; and the greatest debility is not found in 
those families who make a practice of going to church. 
You will not find always that those who are constant in 
their attendance at church are lean and haggard and con- 
sumptive. Children who can stand everything else from 
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Monday morning until Saturday night — including bicycles, 
tricycles, and skating-rinks — can endure the next day at 
church. Now, if you do not, if we do not, begin with the 
children and continue with the children, and get them and 
keep them in the right way, we shall find it very hard when 
they are grown up to begin to do this. You tell me that 
the Sunday-school is all-important. I join hands with 
you. Igo to the Sunday-school, and always have; but I 
never got so tired in Sunday-school that I could not go 
through with the rest of the service. Let not the children 
be taught or allowed to believe that all they need to con- 
cern themselves about are the exercises of the Sunday- 
school. That is a mistake; yes, a serious mistake. You 
know from your own observation that children who have 
pursued that course come to a time when they find them- 
selves too old to continue longer their connection with the 
school. Then the step over into the church is altogether 
too long for them to take. They step out, then, almost 
invariably. Show me a family that the clergyman or the 
people of the society can depend upon Sunday after Sun~- 
day to fill their places in the pew, and I will show you the 
family that began with the children just as soon as they 
were able to go to church and conduct themselves with 
propriety, and who kept them there with regularity. 
Make such practice universal, and we shall hear no mere de- 
mands that the Sunday-school be abandoned, because it has 
encroached on the church. There is room enough for both. 
They are firmly knit together. There is no place of sepa- 
ration, and the interest of one is that of both. 

If you and I wanted to say anything in the presence of 
all these ministers here to-night, to give them any hint of 
a change they should make, and if you will allow me to 
voice your expression, it would be something like this: 
fire a little lower! fire at the heart! Some of us do not 
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live all the time in ourheads. Some have hearts. Some 
feel emotions. Some like to have their tender sensibilities 
aroused. Some love to have the warm and generous and 
throbbing side of them touched. They are a good deal 
more interested in that, more benefited by it, than they 
are by the everlasting statement of some metaphysical 
question. But in order to let the minister have that op- 
portunity, we have got to carry our hearts to him. We 
must be there, and show him the humanity upon which he 
ean play. The busy man, the thoughtful man, the over- 
burdened man, that carries on intellectual exertion during 
the week, does not want, I submit, on Sunday to have his 
mental capacity taxed to the utmost to keep up with the 
reasoning in the pulpit. Play on the other strings, my 
friends; and the tune will be sweeter, and the harmony 
will be more lasting, and it will be more in accord with 
celestial strains. 

Now, it is said that the old sharp lines of controversy 
are gone. ‘There has been a Church Congress, and some 
of our friends are delighted that they have been treated 
respectably by other people who call themselves Chris- 
tians. We ought to thank and congratulate ourselves 
that in this day and year of our Lord men and women 
who are trying to uplift humanity, who like pure things 
better than impure, who love righteousness and not sin, 
can come and sit together under the same roof and hear 
children’s voices and shake each other’s hands and give en- 
couragement in all the work that they undertake. God 
" bless them for what they have done this year! If it isa 
happy sign, let us welcome it; but it is very little in the 
way of coalition. Let us not- as Unitarians trouble 
ourselyes about what the other denominations think of us. 
Let us go to work by ourselves, within our own organi- 
zations, and demonstrate what we think about ourselves.* 
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We have no apologies to make to anybody. We ask no 
one to offer any tous. If anybody else outside of us can 
make more of human life than we can, may they have the 
blessing of Divine Providence and the encouragement of 
our sincere sympathy. But the duty upon ws is none the 
less real. é 

I plead then for the future of the Church. Let it be 
such that if the minister be gone away on a Sunday, we 
can run the institution ourselves. 
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“Go out into the highways and hedges, and constrain them to 
come in, that my house may be filled.” 

I risrenep with interest to an able paper, read at a 
meeting of the Unitarian Club, on the question, ‘* Why do 
not people go to church?” This has suggested to me my 
present subject, ‘‘ Church-going, in the Past, the Present, 
and the Future.” 

Is it the fact that people do not go to church now as 
they formerly did? As regards certain places and certain 
churches, it is the fact; probably not so if we take the 
average church-going of the whole country and of all 
denominations. The church statistics of the last census 
are, unfortunately, not yet published. If we take those 
of the census of 1870, we shall find that in that year 
there were church-sittings provided in the United States 
for 21,600,000 persons out of a population of 39,000,000, 
and that the value of church property in 1870 was double 
that in 1860. It is not likely that these churches would 
‘be built and these accommodations provided for those 
who do not go to church. In some cases supply might 
go a little before demand, but not very much before. 
Where the churches are empty or half full, new ones are 
not likely to be built in large numbers. The exception to 
this rule is in a newly settled country, where the popu- 
lation is rapidly increasing. The new-comers to such 
places wish to have churches of their own denomination, 
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and so may build more edifices than are necessary to 
accommodate the existing population, expecting an in- 
crease with the increase of the place. 

The figures of the census give no support to the opin- 
ion that church-going is dying out in the country as a 
whole. But no doubt in many places, and in certain 
denominations, the attendance on public worship in the 
last fifty years has notably diminished. 

In my boyhood I lived much of the time in what is now 
called Newton Centre. It was then an agricultural town, 
the people being mostly farmers. Every one in the town 
went to church, attending two servtces, with an hour’s 
intermission between. Church-going was regarded as a 
sacrament, essential to the safety of the soul. One man 
in the parish, and one only, never went to church, and 
he was looked upon with horror as an infidel and wicked 
person. I do not think the people paid any great atten- 
tion to the sermon, nor did they regard that as of any 
consequence. They assisted at the service as the Roman 
Catholic assists at the Mass, —by their bodily presence ; 
and that was held to be enough. 

Meantime, in Boston, fifty years age, the churches 
were equally well attended. Summer and winter they 
were always full. The members of the Liberal churches 
had mostly outgrown the sacramental notion; but they 
went to church, partly as a traditional duty, partly as a 
means of self-culture and personal improvement. Thus 
we may say, generally, that the two motives which took 
people to church fifty years ago, in this community, were 
the belief that it was an essential part of the religious life, 
and that it was an important means of moral and intellect- 
ualimprovement. Both motives were personal. Churches 
were maintained by church-goers for their own benefit, 
not for that of others; with this exception, that it was 
regarded as important to society that church institutions 
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should be supported and an example set of church-going. 
Those who did not go to church for their own sake, went 
to set a good example. But little or no attempt was 
made to carry religious truth to outsiders; nor was it 
very necessary then, for there were no outsiders. Society 
was homogeneous; every one in country towns or in 
Boston knew every one else. All society was interwoven 
in one web of common habits, tastes, and mutual inter- 
course. 

All this has changed. In cities and towns the popu- 
lation has become heterogeneous. The public opinion 
which once carried the community to church has ceased to 
act. We know so little of our next-door neighbor’s life 
that the power of example has much diminished. Every 
one does as he likes, and no one thinks he has any right 
to interfere with the behavior of others. 

The sacramental motive to attend church has nearly 
gone in our Protestant churches. We have been teaching 
for many years that religious forms, ceremonies, and usa- 
ges are only means, not ends; and that Sabbath-keeping, 
ehurch-going, and public worship are not essential to 
goodness, however valuable they may be as helps and 
aids. We have succeeded in convincing the people of 
this; and one result is that these religious acts are much 
less practised than before. When the church-goer finds, 
or thinks, that he derives no benefit from the service, he 
naturally asks why-he ought to go. If it is a means to 
an end, and the end is not attained, then to continue to 
use the means would be illogical. 

The motive of church-going derived from its being an 
aid to self-culture is also weakened in our time. Books 
and lectures, schools and societies for study, have been so 
much multiplied that one whose aim is self-culture can 
often get more help outside of the church than within. 
The time when the clergyman was the chief teacher of 
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the community nas long passed by. Many look on the 
church itself as passed by.. Instead of its being disrepu- 
table not to go to church, some take pride in it as a sign 
of superior culture. Simply by staying at home on Sun- 
day, they consider themselves clevated to the rank of 
advanced thinkers. This is such an easy way of attain- 
ing an intellectual position that I do not wonder many 
practise it with some self-satisfaction. Others stay from 
church because, as they say, Sunday is the only time they 
have to be at home, or to read, or to rest, or to go into 
the country, or to see their friends. 

The old motives for church-going being thus seriously 
damaged, the question comes, Can any new and better 
ones be supplied? I think there can. 

I said that the two chief reasons for attending public 
worship in former times were personal, and had regard 
to one’s self. Cannot motives of a larger and more gen- 
erous kind take their place? Cannot we come together 
not only to get good, but to do good, and to get good in, 
order to do good? 

To those who stay at home because they prefer to do 
something else, or because they take no interest in relig- 
ious services, we might indeed say: ‘* What you have a 
right to do, and think it best to do, others have an equal 
right to do. Suppose, then, that all others should agree 
with your view, that it is best to stay at home on Sun- 
day, what will be the result? The churches will be closed, 
the Sunday become a holiday, or a working day, like other 
days. This dyke thrown across the life of man, which 
once a week during twenty-four hours stops the rush 
and roar of business, and gives a space for rest of body 
and soul, will cease to operate. No more will the old and 
young, the rich and poor, go side by side to the one place 
where all feel themselves equal before God. No more 
will men’s thoughts be lifted once in seven days from 
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earth to heaven, and reminded that they belong to two 
worlds. No more will men be taught from sacred books 
with a divine authority what they owe to each other and 
to themselves. They will listen no more to the Ten Com- 
mandments, to the Sermon on the Mount, the parable of 
the Prodigal Son, and the good Samaritan. The life and 
teaching of Jesus will be gradually forgotten, or remem- 
bered as we vaguely recall that of Confucius or of Socrates. 
No more will the waters of baptism touch the brow of the 
little child, and welcome him to his new life with a divine 
blessing. No more will the voice of prayer be heard by 
the side of the dying. The sinner will no longer be told 
of the pardoning love of God; the youth in the hour of 
temptation will remember no sacred text, teaching him to 
watch and pray against the coming evil. All churches 
are doubtless imperfect institutions, feebly realizing the 
great work which the world needs; but should we not be 
worse without them? If so, is it not a duty for all who 
care for the welfare of society to uphold them?” 

So much we may say to those who think that the Church 
is no help to themselves. But we may say much more 
than this to each other. Our duty is to make the Church 
far more active, to change it from an ark of safety into 
an institution to convert the world to God. There are 
multitudes outside the churches who need the influence of 
Christian faith, and who are as ready to listen and believe 
as they were when the Saviour taught in the streets of 
Capernaum, or as when John Wesley preached, standing 
on a barrel in the streets of London. ‘‘ Go out into the 
highways and hedges, and compel (or constrain] them 
to come in, that my house may be filled.” 

Ah! we never know the value and the joy of our own 
faith till we teach it to others. For one, I should like to 
see all churches free churches. Is it not an anomaly that 
churches should be built for those who are already inter- 
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ested in Christianity, and who therefore need its teachings 
the least? But even where the seats are not free, those 
who occupy them might bring in their neighbors, and 
invite those who do not go to church to come in and sit 
with them. If we really felt that our church ought to be 
‘ for the benefit of others as well as for ourselves, that it 
ought to act on those outside of Christian influence and 
away from Christian sympathy, would not our own in- 
terest be greatly intensified, and the whole spirit of the 
Church lifted to a higher level? The most powerful 
incentive to prayer is the need we feel of help that we 
may help others. The best education of soul and spirit 
is that which we obtain by going to seek and save those 
who are lost, —lost in this sense, I mean, that they have 
lost their way, lost their faith, lost their courage, lost 
their trust in God and their confidence in man. If you 
are ever able to help a single soul in this condition to 
a new vision of the Infinite tenderness, what a blessing 
comes back to yourself! Then you realize in the best 
sense the truth, ‘‘ Give, and it shall be given you.” Out 
of a poor and empty heart you try to give some loving 
and hopeful encouragement to another, and, lo! your own 
faith instantly becomes more strong; a new light comes 
into your own soul, and because you were not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision, you find the heavens open to your- 
self. When you help others, you are yourself helped. 
It seems to most of us a difficult thing to speak to 
another about his soul. We have not been used to it, 
and it looks like interfering with what is no concern of 
ours. You will not, of course, suppose that I mean to 
recommend you to adopt the crude methods of the revi- 
vals, —to ask people ‘‘if they have found Jesus,” or 
whether they have had a change of heart. There is a 
better way. It is to speak simply and naturally, when an 
occasion arises, of one’s own needs, or faith, or doubt; of 
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one’s own trials and helps, — not obtrusively, but when it 
is natural to do so. If we desire to use any occasion 
which comes, we shall often find the opportunity. We 
need not seek it, but only wait for it, and be prepared 
for it by asking God to give us the power of saying 
something, if only one little word, which may help some 
brother to bear his burden more easily. 

All men need religion, no matter how little they may 
seem to care for it. Rough, hard men have a soft place 
in their hearts, if you can only reach it. Women of the 
world, who seem to live only for fashion, are really stary- 
ing for some real life in the midst.of their frivolous days. 
They know they are, but do not know how to say so. 
Those people who are believed to be infidels, and think 
themselves so, need God just as much as any others. 
Living only by intellectual formulas, fed only by nega- 
tions, they are inwardly hungering and thirsting for some 
sight of spiritual realities. No one is contented while 
feeding on husks. Let us have faith, then, that in all 
men there is this latent need, this hidden want of the 
heart, this unsatisfied aspiration, this solemn whisper of 
conscience, never to be silenced, and we shall have cour- 
age to be missionaries of God to every one needing broth- 
erly sy‘apathy and help. We shall not trouble ourselves 
about what to say; ‘‘ it will be given us in that hour what 
we ought to say and what we ought to speak.” All the 
preparation necessary is to have in our hearts this prayer 
' to God: ‘* Dear Lord, if I meet to-day any of thy chil- 
dren who need thee, give me the right word to speak, and 
the right spirit in which to speak it.” That prayer is 
short, but I think it will be enough. 

Perhaps you may say that I have wandered far from 
my theme of church-going. But I believe not. Let a 
church have this missionary spirit during the week, and 
its members will be glad to go to church on Sunday to be 
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vitalized for their work. And the minister will also go 
to church full of desire to say something that will help to 
bring every child of God nearer to him. He will not 
preach about ‘‘ Epicycles,” or the ‘* Moral Influence of 
the Transit of Venus,” for he will need all his:time and 
strength to say things which touch the deeper heart. 
What we all long to hear, what we all need to hear, is 
some testimony to spiritual realities. The most interest- 
_ ing thing any human being can say to another is to bear 
testimony out of a sincere heart to the presence of God 
with his children ; to God’s infinite, inexhaustible love ; to 
the power which is in us all of being made better than we 
are, the capacity of coming at once into the relation of 
sons to God, brothers to mankind. That man, a child of 
time, weak, finite, imperfect, is yet the child of eternity, — 
heir of the ages, and able to enter at once into commu- 
nion with heaven,—this is the Gospel, the good news, 
which every human being needs to hear, is glad to hear, 
is made better by hearing. 

“Freely ye have received, freely give.’ Let every 
church be a missionary church, seeking those in the high- 
ways of worldly life and in the obscure byways of pov- 
erty and suffering, and God’s house will be filled. Let 
us remember that no one liveth to himself, and that no 
one dieth to himself. The church is not here for itself, 
but to help others to know God and Christ. We all 
ought to be missionaries. Each of us has a mission; 
and that is to use our talents, whatever they are, — our 
opportunities, whatever they may be,—to help those 
around us. Where there is a will, there will be found a 
way. Let this be our purpose and our daily prayer, and 
we shall find ourselves able to bring comfort and strength, 
peace and joy, to some child of God, who never knew till 
we showed him the truth that he is a child of God. Jesus 
says, ‘‘ As my Father has sent me, even so send I you.” 
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We are all apostles of Christ, as Peter, James, and John 
were apostles. We need not think of our own souls or of 
our own moral culture. While we are giving, if only a 
cup of cold water, to one of Christ’s little ones, in his 
name, our own souls will be at the same time blessed and 
refreshed. Let us make our churches full of spiritual 
life; then those who have been outside of religious insti- 
tutions will be drawn to them, not from a sense of duty, 
but as a comfort and a joy. 
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WHAT IS LEFT AFTER THE QUESTIONINGS 
OF OUR TIME? 


Arter the battle they call the roll. After the trials of 
hard times the merchant takes stock to see how he stands. 
It is well to do this sometimes in the higher realms of 
mind. I think that in the world of religious ideas and 
beliefs we have of late years had such a period of conflict 
and upheaval, and to some extent of misgivings and fears ; 
and I believe a time has come when it is possible — and, 
if I read things rightly, very encouraging —to pause a 
moment and ask what is left us, and how we stand, in 
these greatest subjects of human thought. 

I suppose that the present generation has witnessed such 
an overhauling and investigation of religious faith as the 
world never saw before. There have been other times of 
keen and wide-spread scepticism among certain classes of 
thinkers, but there never was a time when the questioning 
of Religion was at once so deep and searching, so general, 
and so entirely fearless and public. The questioning has 
been, on the whole, singularly earnest and fair, and gener- 
ally even reverent. Of course, in any age there will be 
- some mere scoffers and destroyers. But for the most part, 
alike in the direct questioning of religion, and along the 
parallel lines of science, there has been an honest endeavor 
to look at things truly, and to see what there really is in 
these great subjects. 

For a generation this questioning process has been going 
on, and sometimes it has seemed doubtful whether, by the 
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time it was completed, there would be anything remaining. 
Now one point in the old beliefs of Christendom has been 
pronounced untenable, now another. One thing has been 
declared unscientific, and another unhistorical. First 
religion as it was systematized in the creeds, then religion 
as it appeared in the Bible, and at length religion altogether, 
was questioned, and by many given up. And even among 
those who still held to religion, and wanted to do, there has 
often been a doubt they hardly liked to own, whether it 
was not really being gradually undermined. All this has 
produced wide-spread anxiety and uncertainty. It has 
driven some into Catholicism, or into any other Church 
that seemed by its old consolidated authority to offer some 
firm standing-ground for the ancient pieties. And much 
more widely still, it has led to a slackening and hesitation 
in thosu pieties. People have doubted about supporting 
churches which might by-and-by be outgrown; they have 
become careless about prayers which it was doubtful if 
there was any Being to hear; they have hesitated.to teach 
their children things which they might have to unlearn; 
and, altogether, it has sometimes seemed as if the drift 
of the real thought that dared face the light, was gradually 
pushing religion aside, either off into the cold altitudes of 
mere useless speculation, or back into the dens and caves 
of superstition. 

Well, if I read the thought of the time at all rightly, 
there has come a distinct lull and pause in all this. 
Science, criticism, philosophical analysis, have had their 
freest and keenest way, and have come to something like 
ahalt. I do not mean for a moment, either that their 
work is proving delusive, or that they have come to the 
end of it; but certainly there has come a halt in those 
inferences from their work which seemed to threaten relig- 
ion. The fact is, it was always in the inferences (from 
Science, for instance,) rather than in any actual discoveries, 
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that the danger seemed to lie — and mostly in the inferences 
as expounded, not by the really greatest masters of thought, 
but by their mere camp-followers. But now, those infer- 
ences have been discounted. The uttermost they can lead 
to has been frankly faced, and it is coming to be seen that 
they leave the highest and deepest realities simply un- 
touched. All the deep mysteries of being, which have 
through the long ages moved the heart of man to wonder, 
faith, and worship, are just where they were. If our 
modern Science can throw no new light upon them, at any 
rate it throws no new darkness; and it leaves us still with 
the old light, which has never failed or wavered, in the 
broad instinct and tendency of human growth, and in 
She clear, bright convictions of the wisest and holiest of 
our race. 

So Ihave thought that it might be a help to us to con- 
sider, in something of closer detail, how all this is, — just 
how, here and there, at different prominent points of relig- 
ious thought, the new researches and reasonings of our 
time have seemed as if they were threatening the old faiths, 
but, after all, do leave them, in all their deep essentials, 
where they were. 

To begin with, perhaps the very first thing that has 
clearly emerged from the uncertainties of modern question- 
ing, is — Man himself. It might seem a small consolation 
to those who felt as if all religion were slipping away from 
them, to be told that man remains. But it is not so trifling 
a remainder, after all. They tell of a poor Frenchman, 
who, when misfortune had apparently stripped him of 
everything, was asked: ‘‘ My poor friend, what is there 
left to you?” ‘* Myself,” was the cheery answer. And, 
in reality, one’s self, just this nature and life of ours, as we 
stand up amid the mystery of things, is quite as important 
a remainder for the reconstruction of faith as for the 
reconstruction of fortune. 
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You know it did not seem quite clear awhile ago that 
even man was going to remain. At least it was doubtful 
\if anything was going to be left except various kinds of 
fibre and tissue. It was declared as in the line of science, 
and only a little ahead of actual proof, that man is derived 
directly from the brutes and ultimately from the primal 
fire-mists; and it was inferred that, from his fancied 
spiritual elevation, he had to be put back into the ranks 
as a mere being of earth like the rest, with no more real 
power over what he will do or be than a rose has of choos- 
ing whether it will be white or red. Now, I do not think 
lam exaggerating when I say that all this inference at 
least is now seen to be entirely baseless. The fact is, that 
all that Science or Philosophy may discover about man’s 
origin does not affect the reality of what he is. The im- 
portant thing is, not what humanity has grown from, but 
what it has grown into. Account for man how you will, 
you have to account for the whole of him, or at least have 
to take account of the whole of him. Even if man has to 
be reduced to the terms of matter, still the only effect is, 
that the definition of matter has to be spiritualized, so as 
to include all that, before, the world called heart and con- 
science and soul. For, the first life that you come across 
that has manifestly in it that quality which we call good- 
ness — that is gentle and thoughtful and kind, that stands 
up against the wrong, and holds to the right even in the 
face of loss or pain, and that has a happy thankfulness 
and a patient trust, — why, such a life scatters all doubts 
about man’s higher nature to the winds. The old theologi- 
cal ideas of man’s higher nature may have to go; the idea 
of man’s having been created all at once perfect, and 
having then by his first sin fallen into total depravity and 
hopeless ruin—that may have to go, I think is largely 
gone; but man, as he is, remains, with this mingled strug- 
gling nature, and among its factors those that we call 
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conscience and soul, and all the striving in which these 
subtler elements reach onwards. Man remains, — not 
only in these broad tendencies of the race, but in the 
highest life of the race; man, with his restless battling 
for the right; man, with his growing principles of kind- 
ness and beneficence ; man, in his upward-reaching 
thoughts of trust and worship; man, in the hero, the 
sage, the saint, the Christ ; man at his highest ;— and he 
thus remains, not as an accident: or an extreme, but as 
that to which the race is tending, which the very existence 
of the race means. And if, indeed, all this has come by 
slow, orderly development, through the moulding and pres- 
sure of the facts of the universe, —and therefore corre- 
sponding to the facts, — then all the more are these great 
lines of moral and spiritual movement unfailing indications, 
not only of what is in man, but of what is in the universe 
around him. 

And so it is, that not only Man remains, but God re- 
mains. Many of the old ideas of God may have had to 
go, —I think they have, — but I do not hesitate to affirm 
that all that ever was essential and best in the thought of 
God stands on a firmer foundation to-day than ever before. 
It is curious to trace how this has come to be, for twenty- 
five years ago the common mind was possessed by a vague 
apprehension that the tendencies of scientific discovery 
were gradually leaving no place for Theism. Already 
Comte had said that ‘Science conducts God with honor 
to its frontiers, thanking Him for His provisional services ;” 
and when Evolution came, multitudes jumped at once to 
the inference that, supposing it proved, it would supply 
‘¢an explanation of the universe without God.” But no 
one can look at the attitude of science to-day, or at the 
special position of the evolution theory, without seeing 
that all such inferences were wholly groundless. I speak 
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of this, not -as for a moment pretending to criticise the 
reports of science, but simply noting what they are. And 
this is what I am struck with: that, however far in or how- 
ever far back investigation may be pushed, it still leaves 
us as much as ever in the hold of that haunting mystery 
of how this marvellous universe has come to what it is, 
every atom and fibre of it throbbing with meaning and 
purpose. The solemn process of Creation just as surely 
obliges us to think of some mysterious Power within it, 
whether we think of it as concentrated in the mighty fiat 
of a brief six days, or watch it along the slow evolution ot 
a million ages. Nay, the very terms by which scientific 
thinkers try to indicate that mysterious power without 
defining it, — such as Clifford’s ‘‘ mind-stuff,” or Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘* stream of tendency,” —all indicate, not merely 
a mystery, but a sense of its working in those very ways 
which have led mankind to call it by some name of Deity. 
I suppose that, of all living thinkers, Herbert Spencer has 
looked into this mystery with most freedom from any 
desire to explain it in any religious sense, and yet his latest 
word about it is, that we are ever ‘‘in the presence of an 
infinite and eternal Energy from which all things proceed.” 
That is enough! Not all that religion needs, but all that 
we need for science to leave us, in order to justify religion. 
For with this one firm spot to start from, the mind is led 
inevitably onwards. Spencer himself began by simply 
ealling it ‘‘the unknowable,” but has now got as far as 
this ‘‘ infinite and eternal Energy.” Matthew Arnold goes 
further, and is sure that it is a power that ‘* makes for 
righteousness.” Others, while still unable to say ** God,” 
delight in extolling the glory and beneficence of ‘‘ Nature.” 
And I recently heard of one of the most noted and earnest 
agnostics of America, who said to a friend that really he 
believed he must take to using the word ‘‘ God” again, 
in order to avoid the necessity for constant explanations 
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as to how much he believed about this unknown energy. 
And if it be so with those who try to look at the whole 
matter in the dry light of intellect, may we not feel that 
for the common heart of man the real thought of God does 
stand firmer to-day than ever before, — yes, firmer, be- 
cause it has been questioned as never before, and stili 
- every line of questioning leads us back towards it, — 
towards the central, essential idea? The formal doctrines 
men have shaped out about God may have to go. The 
old doctrine of God as a Trinity is practically almost 
gone. All definitions of God constructed out of texts 
may go. But, when everything of that kind is cleared 
away, it still remains that the ultimate source and sustain- 
ing power of things is Infinite Energy, out of which we 
see ever proceeding, not only order and beauty, but life 
and thought and goodness. It is not any logical proof of 
God in that fulness of the thought to which the holiest 
souls have attained, but it is a strong assurance at the 
solid base of things that in ‘‘ feeling after Him” along 
the old lines of religious thought, we are not stretching 
vain hands into infinite emptiness; that if we still only 
touch the hem of the Unsearchable, that Unsearchable is 
all that men have ever meant by God — and more. 


Again, look at the great thought of Jmmortality. I sup- 
pose that there has been more doubt and questioning of 
Immortality in our time than ever in the world before. 
And yet may I not say that, to-day, Immortality stands 
firmer than ever? It stands firmer, because, while it was 
always affirmed by Religion, it was thought at the begin- 
ning of this period that Science showed almost insuperable 
difficulties in the way; but now the latest word of Science 
is that there is really no reason against it, and we are left — 
with the full force of the vast testimonies from the religious 
side of man’s nature. This suspensory verdict of Science 
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is the more significant because it was here especially that 
a distinctly negative verdict seemed possible. It was 
always admitted that no science of man’s, reaching so little 
way into the mighty universe, could prove that there is no 
God. But it seemed as if, with this little frame of man 
to deal with, it might be possible to track iife to its furthest 
recess, to make out what it is, and definitely ascertain 
whether it is anything that can survive the body. But 
what has been found is, that this wonderful thing ‘‘ Life” 
is something of which in the last resort Science can simply 
tell us nothing. It certainly need not trouble us that 
Science cannot find out that life is to survive, because it 
is equally powerless to find out what life is, at all; and 
yet this is a reality, the very greatest reality in the whole 
make-up of us. Perhaps the most notewcrthy recent word 
on the subject from the scientific side is that little work of 
Prof. John Fiske’s on ‘‘The Destiny of Man,” and he 
distinctly says, that the scientific evidence is even “ against 
the materialist as far as it goes;” and he adds, that the 
assumption that the life of the soul ends with the life of 
the body ‘‘is perhaps the most colossal instance of baseless 
assumption that is known to the history of Philosophy.” 
In the same way the difficulties which Evolution seemed at 
first to be raising against Immortality are disappearing on 
closer inspection. If man were really evolved from the 
brutes, 1t seemed an almost insuperable difficulty — how 
could the perishing brute-life develop at some point into 
life no longer perishable ? But then this ceases to be any 
serious perplexity, as it is seen that, if Evolution be true, 
it must already, somewhere along its ascent from the primal 
fire-mists, have done a still more wonderful thing —in 
developing life at all. So that the supposed difficulties 
from the side of Scienre are clearing away, and we are 
left with the full force, not of mere religious arguments, but 
of those religious ¢endencies in our higher nature which have 
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ever caused the belief in Immortality. What a world of 
suggestion as to the force of those tendencies there is in 
that word of Dr. Martineau’s: ‘‘ Men do not believe in 
Immortality because it has ever been proved; but they 
are forever trying to prove it because they cannot help 
believing it”! There is the broad fact. This conviction 
of some life-to-come has grown up as a part of man’s 
orderly development, has held its place even when distorted 
into forms of terror that men would have gladly disbelieved, 
» has been inwoven with all man’s loftiest aims and motives, 
and in the highest and holiest of our race has become a 
glad, triumphant certainty. Against this mighty world- 
growth what would weigh even the keenest perplexities of 
a generation? But even these very perplexities are found 
not to touch the innermost fact of life. And so the faith 
in Immortality remains. Many of the forms into which 
men have shaped their thoughts of it will have to pass 
away. Its lurid Hells. like its pearly gates and golden 
streets of Heaven, are seen to be but figures. The whole 
thought of the eternity of punishment is fast becoming 
incredible. But that this wonderful life which has some- 
how come to be in man does not perish with the body, is 
still to live on in that development which, even at its best, 
is here only begun, —that stands more secure in human 
faith than ever before. 


And so it is with the Bible, and with that great Teacher 
in whom the light of the Bible culminates into the light of 
the world. The Bible remains,—and remains, if I read 
the signs of human thought aright, in an even nobler posi- 
tion of religious value and helpfulness than ever. Awhile 
ago it seemed doubtful if this would be so. Men had put 
the Bible on a false pedestal. They had set it up as an 
infallible oracle, — all alike inspired, all the very words ot 
God, every sentence, on whatever subject, a little divine 
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proposition. And the pedestal was being pulled away. 
Science was disproving the Bible cosmogony ; history was 
discrediting many of its narratives; criticism was showing 
that hardly a book in it is what used to be thought. So, 
altogether, it seemed as if it was about to be overthrown 
from any place of supreme reverence and _ helpfulness. 
And yet is it so to-day? I think the very opposite is the 
case. The vessel is found to be earthly and human, but 
it is not the less a heavenly treasure that is in it. Why, 
already, on this human side, is springing up a new study - 
of the Bible, not less reverent and far more living. Even 
from those who used to be regarded as undermining it, 
come testimonies to the impossibility of doing without it. 
What a significant utterance is that of Professor Huxley, 
published awhile ago, but, as I happen to know, expressing 
exactly what he thinks to-day : — 


‘¢ T have always been strongly in favor of secular education, 
in the sense of education without theology, but I must confess 
I have been no less seriously perplexed to know by what practi- 
cal measures the religious feeling which is the essential basis of 
conduct was to be kept up, in the present utterly chaotic state 
of opinion on these matters, without the use of the Bible. The 
Pagan moralists lack life and color, and even the noble stoic, 
Marcus Antoninus, is too high and refined for an ordinary child. 
Take the Bible as a whole; make the severest deductions wkich 
fair criticism can dictate for shortcomings and positive errors; 
eliminate, as a sensible teacher would do if left to himself, all 
that it is not desirable for children to occupy themselves with, 
and there still remains in this old literature a vast residuum of 
moral beauty and grandeur. And then consider the great his- 
torical fact that for three centuries this book has been woven 
into the life of all that is best and noblest in English history; 
that it has become the national epic of Britain, and is as familiar 
to noble and simple from John-o’-Groat’s House to Land’s End 
as Dante and Tasso once were to the Italians; that it is written 
in the noblest and purest English, and abounds in exquisite 
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beauties of mere literary form; and, finally, that it forbids the 
veriest hind who never left his village to be ignorant of the ex- 
istence of other countries and other civilizations, and of a great 
past stretching back to the furthest limits of the oldest nations 
in the world. By the study of what other book could children 
be so much humanized and made to feel that each figure in that 
vast historical procession fills, like themselves; but a momentary 
space in the interval between two eternities ?’’} 


This, from one of the chief expounders of that Science 
which many have thought was to replace the Bible by the 
surer revelations of Nature! But the fact is—and it is 
a very important point, which I do not think has been 
sufficiently noticed — that the real effect of the scientific 
progress of our time has been to make, not our Bible only, 
but all the Scriptures of man’s higher life, of more impor- 
tance now than ever, not less. For, see! men thought 
that physical science was going to supply the exact truth 
on moral and religious things as on material things. But 
they find it cannot. It can tell them about substances and 
forces, though even before it has got half-way through 
these it is among realities which elude its grasp, and of 
which it can take cognizance only by faith. But when we 
go to it to ask about right, and kindness, and love, and 
reverence, it is absolutely powerless ; it cannot deny that 
they are, but simply can tell us nothing about them. In 
the whole interpretation of the higher life, Science cannot 
help us, and admits that it cannot. And so we are thrown 
back with a new interest upon the developments of that 
higher life itself, upon the great faiths and lives which 
have been its outcome, and upon all the Scriptures in 
which it has spoken to the world. These old Bibles of 
many peoples constitute, all together, a manifold, irresisti- 
ble evidence of the reality of Religion, — the material of a 
Science as real, indeed, if not as capable of the same rigid 


1 Huxley’s Critiques and Addresses, 1878, p. 51. 
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methods, as that of outward nature. But at the same 
time, while all these ancient Scriptures. thus become more 
valuable than ever before, they show just as clearly the 
unapproachable greatness of the Bible. This also is the 
more striking because hardly looked for. A generation 
ago, Oriental scholars had held up so many pearls of beau- 
tiful religious thought which they had dug out of other 
. Scriptures, that there was a growing tendency to believe 
that if those other Scriptures were equally accessible we 
should find them just as good as the Bible — perhaps, some 
of them, better. Well, we have them now. We have 
them in that grand series of translations of ‘* The Sacred 
Books of the East.” But the fact is, that nothing in our 
time has so placed the reverence for the Bible upon a rock 
as that great work. Because now we see that those gems 
of Oriental thought are really exceedingly rare, while the 
general character of the huge literatures in which they are 
embedded is dry, pedantic, and obscure beyond all telling. 
Clear above them all, clearer to-day than ever before, 
stands the old Book of Books, the Scriptures of the world’s 
noblest line of religious life, voicing alike the spirit of man 
and the Spirit of God with an ever weightier certainty and 
clearness, and speaking to us in tones accentuated by the 
heart-beats of the world’s best life; and with a solemn 
authoritativeness which we can never feel in any utterance 
of to-day. So the Bible stands firmer to-day than ever 
before. It stands firmer because this diviner element is 
cleared of much that, when claimed as equally divine, 
used to make the whole precarious or misleading. And 
there is still every divine element that ever there was. 
There is still every word that came out of the lofty Mount 
of Vision and the inspired communion of holy souls with 
God; there is still every one of the grand old words of 
praise, and righteousness, and strength, and resting in the 
Lord. Laws that have inwoven themselves with the moral 
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fibre of the world; Psalms that have echoed along the 
valleys and from the mountain heights of human experi- 
ence; Prophecies that have thundered through struggling 
ages like the trumpet-tones of God; Gospels of faithful 
living and bright, glistening hope, that have made a whole 
new life for man, —all these remain; and as we learn to 
pass by their setting, often in the crude and obsolete ideas 
of the world’s childhood, these diviner elements stand out 
clearer and stronger and more divine than ever. 


And if it be so with the Bible as a whole, much more is 
it so with that Christ in whom the whole comes to its 
brightest point. That life of Christ has not been spared 
by the questioning and investigating passion of our time ; 
and, moreover, apart from any question of the pre-eminence 
of his life, the whole position of special reverence and 
discipleship to him, the whole idea of living out our relig- 
ious life hold of his hand as it were, has been assailed as 
false to the spirit of progress and the true individualism 
of religious thought. And yet I believe that in both re- 
spects the old Christian discipleship remains, justified, and 
is going to remain. 

Look at the image of Christ as it is reappearing to-day 
out of the dust of critical controversy. Every detail of 
that image has been challenged by the most searching 
criticism. But what has it taken away? I think it has 
cut away the ground from the idea that he was God. It 
has shown plainly how that idea grew up in subsequent 
ages, as Christianity passed out among the heathenisms 
to which it was natural and common to think of any pre- 
eminent man as really a God come down from heaven. 
But what else has criticism done? Has it really affected 
that unique image which lives forever in the Gospels, 
except to bring it out more plainly? Some think, indeed, 
that it has shown these Gospels, too, to be no longer so 
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reliable as used to be supposed, but of quite later date; 
that they are not records of companions and eye-witnesses, 
but only collections of traditions perhaps not completed 
till the second century. I do not think this is at all proved ; 
but even if it be so, does it affect the historic reality of 
that great Figure which left such a marvellous impress on 
those around, that even so long it kept its clear place in 
men’s hearts? Fortunately we know exactly in what direc- 
tion to allow for the influence of tradition. It was busy 
overlaying the simple human personality with an artificial 
glory of Deification. But all this, like the rubbish that 
buried Pompeii, in burying Christ’s humanity, really pre- 
served it. Just because tradition was so busy evolving 
the thought of his Deity, it left the simple memories of his 
actual life on earth curiously untouched. That simple life, 
as it stands in the Gospels, we may take. Occasionally 
his words may have been dislocated; about some of the 
deeds we may feel doubtful. But the main lineaments of 
that great life, and its deep character and spirit, remain, 
really all the surer for the criticism. The qualities which 
have taken hold of the heart of the world, — the love which 
rebukes our selfishness, the purity which shames our sins, 
the strong words of righteousness which cut through 
casuistry like a sword, the perfect peace which stays our 
hearts in sorrow and unrest, the almost awful holiness 
which not so much believed in eternity and God, as saw 
and knew them, and makes us certain of them too, — all 
this remains, and it is true, indeed, that, whatever has 
been rendered uncertain, “much more that which remaineth 
is glorious.” 


And still there is one final question about this: not so 
" much whether Christ remains, as whether Discipleship re- 
mains. Granted that holy and wonderful life, is it simply 
left to us as one of the incidents of history, one of the 
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many factors out of which we still have to work out, each 
for ourselves, our faith and our life? Or is Christ still left 
to us in that great permanent relation of the mastership 
of thought and leadership of life, in which the heart of the 
Christian ages has looked to him, in which men haye loved 
to sit at his feet, to rest in his revealing certainty of divine 
things, and to work and pray in his dear name? This is 
the last question I shall consider, and for the living help- 
fulness of religion perhaps the nearest and most momentous 
to us, and I am convinced that the answer is in no real 
doubt. Still, I cannot speak of it as something simply to 
be noted as settled ; for there are many who uphold religion 
who disclaim any such attitude of special Christian disciple- 
ship: some who feel all the holy beauty of Christ’s life 
and word who yet earnestly protest against any such con- 
stant reference to him. They think it a mere piece of 
sentiment, if not a mere piece of superstition. Whatever 
you find of Truth in him, by all means take it, they say, 
but take it as what you have thought, not resting in any 
authority of his. I know this seems the natural tone of 
mental freedom, and it claims to be the scientific method. 
And yet, even in Science itself, we do really keep to no 
such rigid individualism, and in the higher realms of human 
faculty we do not even attempt it. Even in Science we 
do not attempt to work out everything for ourselves. <A 
few great teachers are recognized as authorities even by 
those who most earnestly protest against our speaking 
of the authority of Christ. True, it is not an absolute 
authority we ascribe to them, but it is a very real authority. 
Still more so is it in those finer, subtler realms of human 
faculty in which absolute verification is impossible, such 
as art, poetry, music. Let these have come by evolution, 
if you will; but when the finer developments have come, 
they sway the world and hold mankind to their higher 
mark. So there come along a Shakespeare, a Mendelssohn, 
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and we sit at their feet and own them as our masters. We 
do not choose them, but they choose us ;- they lay upon us 
a constraining touch of power, and compel us to follow 
them. They are revealers to us, revealers each in the 
realm in which they are so great, and not the less revealers 
that it is to our own perceptions — kindred to their own — 
that they appeal. Well, how should it be otherwise in 
man’s religious life? Must it not be that in this highest, 
subtlest realm of all, while all shall have some perceptions 
that way, a few loftiest souls along the ages shall be the 
teachers, revealers, masters, to the rest? Why, so univer- 
sal is this necessity of life to group around great personal 
centres, that those who repudiate the idea of sitting at 
Christ’s feet cannot get away from the tendency to sit at 
some one’s feet. Only, the great, true Christ put aside, 
men are at the mercy‘of a hundred lesser personalities. 
I have been especially struck with this in America, where, 
if anywhere in the world, all self-reliant individualism is 
at its height. Men may fly off from the old Christ-centre, 
but it is simply to be drawn into new groupings of essen- 
tially the same kind of discipleship, —sometimes to men 
of noble thought and real originality, but oftener to the 
mere strong assailants of the old, and the leaders of a 
score of petty ‘‘isms.”” These may all preach the strongest 
individualism, but their work is really done by insensibly 
taking that very place of mastership which to the greatest 
of all we are bidden to refuse. And so this clinging of 
our religious life to Christ, this loving to hold up his words 
before us, this sense of an authoritativeness and revelation 
in his thought when we can clearly see it, this feeling of 
its being good to weave in the symbols of his name and 
work and suffering into our religious life, — all this is not 
an exception. It is not the refuge of religious weakness ; 
it is God’s provision to help us to religious strength. 
There is profound truth in that parable of the vine and its 
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branches. We have got to abide in him, or we shall never 
bear much fruit. What has come of these movements that 
our generation has seen for building up what some thought 
would be more advanced kinds of religious life, dissociated 
from the old discipleship, and from the names and words 
and usages which keep that discipleship in mind? For 
the*most part, a fastidious and isolating scepticism, which 
grows into a habit, until nothing seems certain, nothing 
strong, nothing very much worth striving for or working 
for. There are noble individual exceptions, I know, — 
branches that have cut themselves off from the old vine, 
and yet seem very living, — but it is the old sap that is in 
them! That keeps them going for awhile. I have watched 
these movements in our Liberal Churches — watched them 
for five-and-thirty years now. I have never been afraid 
of them. I know they have been one inevitable outgrowth 
of that free thought and honest speech which our fathers 

laid upon us as their most sacred charge. I have fought 
all through my ministry against every tendency to give 
such movements the cold shoulder or to freeze them out of 
our fellowship. But, all the same, I am ever more and 
more convinced that there is no permanent life and help 
inthem. At their best, they are brilliant episodes leading 
to nothing. They nourish a faith to which the great 
realities of God are at times so clear that it sparns the 
idea of any revelation being needed, but to which in other 
moods they are all clouded and uncertain. And they are 
not uncertain. This age, with its investigating passion, 
has probed to the very depths of being and found their 
roots still there. Are we to be constantly re-opening every 
question, and arguing everything over again from the be- 
ginning? That is good for a philosophical investigation, 
but for the use and power of daily living we want some- 
thing to rest in nearer, more concrete, —not something we 
shall have to seek, but something to seek us and hold us. 
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It is here for us, in Christ! It is here in these words of 
power which come sounding through the centuries with a 
weight of authoritativeness greater than any can explain. 
It is here in this wonderful life, which, passed into the 
eternal world, has made that world nearer to man than 
ever before, and living there forever has become a gracious 
presence to the loving heart of faith. Yes; this also re- 
mains. Not only the deep, eternal verities of Soul, and 
God, and Immortality, but this Bible in which they grew 
into the world’s noblest book, and this Christ in whom they 
were ‘‘ made flesh,’ translated into earth’s one perfect 
Life. 


And now, what does all this mean in practical life? It 
means this: that all these misgivings people have been 
having of late years as to what was going to become of 
Christianity, all the doubts as to whether this whole relig- 
ious side of life was not being analyzed out of existence, 
are utterly and entirely groundless i 

It means that we may take our part in this religious side 
of life, and join in with the great Christ-ward, God-ward, 
Heaven-ward striving of humanity, with a new confidence 
that in so doing we are not building on mental quicksands, 
or laboring for dreams and visions, but building on the 
rock, and working out the noblest realities of being. 

It means that the old institutions of religious teaching 
and worshipping are going to stand, and that we may take 
up their word, their song, their prayer, with no more of 
that doubt and hesitation which for a generation past has 
so often enfeebled them. 

For the ministration of Religion, it is almost like a new 
dispensation. I dare say some of you who read this have 
been among those who have complained of the preaching 
of late years as uncertain and straggling, forever talking 
about ‘‘Science” and ‘‘ Evolution,” and groping about 
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among the foundations ; and you have longed for a little of 
the old Gospel for a change. Yes; and yet how could it 
help being so? I tell you it has been a pretty serious thing 
to try to be a minister in this past quarter of a century! 
With every question reopened all about us; with the very 
foundations of Religion threatened ; with Science inviting 
men into its brilliant paths as the only way to any certain 
truth ; hardly able to say a prayer without some one chal- 
lenging it as an obsolete formality, — do you wonder if we 
have often been straggling in our choice of subjects, un- 
certain and defensive in our tone, and sometimes voicing 
more of doubt than faith? But if what I have said be 
true, —and it is true,—those days are passing. The 
foundations have been looked to, and they remain. Much 
dead wood has been cut away; but out of the storm and 
the testing stands out in stronger reality than ever the 
grand realities of Religion, with the Gospel of Christ’s 
Life and Word as their divinest expression, the one sure, 
unchanging rest for the world’s weary and unstable life. 

And as with the minister’s part in this, so with that of 
the people! It means that you may.go to worship and 
join in all its varied service ; and that you may teach your 
children to pray, and tell them the story of Christ, and 
bring them up to read the grand old Bible words, with a 
new certainty that you are not propping up a perishing 
form, or teaching what will have to be unlearned, but only 
keeping in the fellowship of the world’s best life and of 
the things that remain forever. 

To us Unitarians, all this should. come with a peculiai 
encouragement. Because these things which thus remain 
are the very thoughts and truths for which our fathers 
originally went apart, and for which we have constantly 
pleaded as the simple essentials of Christianity. The Qne, 
Infinite Father-life, without any confusing subtleties about 
the inner relations of His being; the dignity of Human 
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Nature, as something not hopelessly lost and ruined, but 
ever advancing as the ages pass; the solemn unfolding of 
the Life to Come, as gracious with some hope for all; and 
Christ, not as a God to be worshipped, but as a great, 
- holy Teacher to be loved and followed, — these are the 
very things for which we have stood, and these are the very 
things that have survived the grinding of logic, and the 
questioning of science, and the paring down of criticism, 
and are coming out to-day with a new clearness as the 
pure essence of Religion, and the truth that will stand 
forever. 

So we may go forward in working for them, and spread- 
ing them, and building them up in every way we can. 
We may not see them perfectly — who can? We are but 
seekers still. But at least we have got clear from the 
obscuring dogmas which have so long shut out the brightest 
light of God. We look toward God, toward Christ, and 
toward the solemn life to come, not setting up any small 
conditions of what men must believe about them, but 
simply sure that here is light, and that to the pure in 
heart and those who keep their faces towards it, the light 
shall grow more and more. They are— 


“ Great truths that pitch their shining tents 
Outside our walls; and though but dimly seen 
In the gray dawn, they will be manifest 
When the light widens to the perfect day !” 
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To the student of Christian history, who carefully fol- 
lows the movement of Christianity, and who sees the 
many forms it has assumed, it is hard to understand how 
it can be what its disciples claim, one and the same in all 
places and times. The Roman Catholic solves the diffi- 
culty by entirely ignoring or denying the Christian value 
of all that is not sanctioned by the church. To him dif- 
ference is heresy and has no part in the movement of 
Christian thought. Still, even he is compelled to admit 
that there have been changes at the least in the forms of 
doctrinal statement, and that much not explicitly taught 
in the beginning is now a necessary portion of the faith. 
The dogmatic Protestant assumes that there is one un- 
changing faith which has been maintained by all faithful 
souls through the ages. But the more closely this as- 
sumption is examined the more untenable will it appear. 
The earliest writings of Christian fathers fail to state very 
much that is deemed essential in the theological systems 
of modern times. And in the history of opinions for over 
a thousand years we can find no trace of many doctrines 
which are often deemed essential, and sometimes neces- 
sary to salvation. Then there are those who, when they 
perceive all these changes, modifications, and differences 
in Christianity, regard them as sure evidence, either that 
there is no substantial truth in it, or that the Christianity 
of to-day has little or nothing in common with the Chris- 
tianity of the apostles and fathers. Now the Liberal 
Christian does not see reason for the adoption of such a 
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view any more than that of the Roman Catholic or the 
dogmatic Protestant. He regards Christianity as the 
result of the manifestation of a life, in which the Chris- 
tian consciousness in every age has found the same power 
for deliverance, the same revelation of the divine in the 
human, the same reason for the claim of authority. I 
need not say that that life is the life of Jesus. The 
Liberal Christian is ready to allow all the varied forms 
which Christianity has borne. At the same time, with 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, he would de- 
clare ‘‘ Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
forever.” It is undoubtedly true that many different and 
opposing theories have risen and disappeared ; neverthe- 
less, to him the essential significance of the Christ life has 
not altered with these, any more than the sunlight changes 
its nature with the varying media through which it passes. 
As the color of the clouds does not affect the nature of 
light, so to him, what is most real in the nature and infin- 
ence of Jesus is unaltered by the modes of human thought. 
In the light of history, in the face of critical knowledge, 
the Liberal Christian sees no reason why he should 
not boldly and honestly affirm the unalterable influence 
and permanence of the life of Jesus Christ. Is there 
good reason for that belief? That there is, I think we 
shall find when we notice some of the features in the life 
of Jesus which the Christian consciousness of every age 
has made most prominent and deemed most important. 

1. Nothing in the Gospels, in the Epistles, or in the 
history of the church, stands out more clearly than the 
fact that the mission of Jesus was to save men from 
their sins. That was the burden of the angelic announce- 
ment, and of the sermon of Peter on the day of Pentecost ; 
and later still of the teaching of Paul. That has always 
been the most attractive element in the manifestation 
of Jesus. It is that which has drawn all men unto 
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him. It matters not how you explain sin, still there is 
something in his nature and experience which has the 
power of deliverance from its bondage. In the earliest 
ages of Christianity many thought of sin as a slavery to 
the evil one. Somehow they and all men had come under 
the yoke of Satan. Jesus was the one who freed them 
from it. Later on it was maintained that man owed a 
debt to God, too great for him to pay, but which Jesus 
as the God-man could pay by the sacrifice of his life. 
When men began to realize how inadequate and hard a 
conception like this was, they began to see in Jesus the 
one who gave them the assurance, as no other had or 
could, that their God and his God was willing to let 
his sunlight visit their hopeless hearts, and by the sun- 
shine of his presence to quicken in their natures all that 
was good, to wither all that was evil. Manifold are the 
ways in which Christians have imagined deliverance from 
sin was to be found; but Jesus has always been regarded 
as the redeeming and delivering power. And it is signifi- 
cant that whatever theory of sin may be adopted there is 
something in the life of Jesus which helps towards escape 
from it. Is sin the necessary result of man’s imperfect 
development? then the fact that here is one who has 
risen so far above his fettering conditions gives hope that 
at last man may rise from what he is to what he ought to 
be, and that as he has borne the image of the earthy, he 
may at last bear the image of the heavenly. Granted, 
that such a manifestation of highest excellence furnishes 
him only with a hope; still hope has in it an uplifting and 
_ purifying power. The presence of the highest form of 
spiritual life in one is an implicit prophecy of its ultimate 
attainment by all. For the lower can find its explanation 
and its promise only in thehigher. ‘‘ We know not what 
we shall be, but we know that when he shall appear we shall 
be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” No wonder 
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the apostle adds, ‘‘ Every man who hath this hope puri- 
fieth himself even as he is pure.” Or again, if sin is 
defined as weakness, what strength we find in contact 
with a life that has such might of inspiration in it as 
we find in that of Jesus! Inherent weakness by com- 
panionship with a powerful nature receives strength. 
The leader who has never flinched on the battle-field im- 
parts something of his invincible courage to the weakest 
heart. The man who has been true to his ideal when 
adherence to the heavenly vision meant the loss of his 
dearest hopes, aids others in striving to be true. Every 
strong soul has in itself power to strengthen. And if his- 
tory tells us of no other life stronger than that of Jesus, 
to whom shall we when conscious of weakness cling as to 
him? We may define sin as selfishness, — the endeavor 
of man to live mindful only of his own interests, regard- 
less of those of others; and then what can deliver him 
from that like that unselfish one who could save others, 
but not himself, who in the agony of the cross considered 
the sorrow of his mother, and ministered to the need of a 
thief ? Who can deliver us from our self-centred desires 
like him who cries, ‘** Not my will, but thine be done.” 
When Saint Paul contemplated all this he was so absorbed 
by the self-sacrifice of the cross, and his love for the 
suffering one grew so strong, that when he found himself 
freed from his little thoughts about self, and living a life 
from which selfish desire had passed away, he could not 
think of this new life as his, and saw in it only the incor- 
poration of the life of Christ. ‘* Now I no longer live, 
but Christ liveth in me.” What the great apostle expe- 
rienced in his life has been experienced in the lives of 
thousands in every generation. Self has been destroyed 
by the attractive power of a self-devoted nature. Think 
what we will of sin, in that life of Jesus we may find 
deliverance. In every form in which it has revealed itself 
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in man’s experience it has been met and conquered in 
that. No man, however he may have become conscious 
of his infirmity, his defect, or his selfishness, no man who 
has sought in downright earnest to master his infirmities, 
his defects, his selfish yearnings, but has found in Jesus, 
somehow, the power that made him free. To one it has 
given hope, to another strength, to another an unselfish 
spirit, but to all alike it has given the sense of triumph 
over the lower nature. And so long as human nature 
remains what it is, so long as it is conscious of a desire 
for something nobler than its present condition, so long 
as man longs for greater strength to fulfil his highest 
purpose, and to rise above the dominion of transitory 
desires, so long will Jesus be to man what he has ever 
been, — the same source of hope, of inspiration, and of 
spiritual power. 

2. And Jesus is the same to every age, in that every age 
finds in him a revelation of God. When he was asked 
to show the Father, his reply was, ‘‘ He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father.” Paul speaks of ‘‘ the light 
of the knowledge of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
That in Jesus men might find a clearer and fuller mani- 
festation of God was the simple and undoubting faith of 
the first and earliest believers. And succeeding ages 
only repeat that faith, though the efforts of speculative 
thought to explain it only too often obscure its real im- 
portance. The contest of the fourth century about the 
nature of Jesus may seem to us a mere word-battle. And 
so in many of its forms, and to many of the contestants 
it really was; but to those who look more deeply it was 
something vital. It was an effort to decide whether, 
indeed, God could really be known. If Jesus were only 
the highest angel in human form, or the highest existing 
being, and yet in his inmost being was sundered from 
the nature of Deity, how was it possible for him to bring 
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God near toman? The decision of the council of Nicea 
that Jesus was of the same nature as God, whatever we 
may think of its dogmatism, and however unsatisfactory 
we may regard the attempt to mechanically unite two 
terms, human and divine, which to the philosophy of that 
time were separated from one another by an infinite dis- 
tance, was after all the one which best satisfies the 
Christian consciousness of the earlier centuries, that in 
the person of Jesus there was a revelation of God. And 
it is a striking testimony to the unyielding grasp which 
the heart of Christendom had upon that great conception, 
that in spite of all the difficulties in which its imperfect 
pllosophy was inyolved, and in spite of all the objections 
which clear-eyed common sense might urge against its 
formal statements, it resolutely maintained that posi- 
tion. The Christian church would not allow that the 
human was assumed after the birth of Jesus, or that it was 
merely adopted. To all the ages Jesus was what he was 
to the first, — the manifestation in the human of the di- 
vine, in man of God. When Western Christendom was 
divided in the sixteenth century, it was Luther who de- 
clared that in the interest of the Christian consciousness 
the human and divine must be fused into one. But 
is it the same to-day? If we mean by that question, 
whether that belief is expressed in the same forms of 
thought, it is certainly not the same. But if we mean, 
whether the central conception is still the same, it just as 
certainly is. We may have outgrown that philosophy 
which regarded the human and the divine as exclusive of 
one another, as having nothing in common, and as sepa- 
rated from one another by an infinite distance. We have 
learned and are still learning that there is no way in 
which we can come to the knowledge of God, save 
through our knowledge of man. Every term we use to 
express the nature of Deity is derived from what we know 
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cf humanity. We cannot tell where the divine ends and 
the human begins. We can only know that the highest 
form of the human is the nearest approach to the divine. 
And because we know no higher form of humanity than 
that which appeared in Jesus, we find in him to-day what 
other Christians found in him yesterday, — the revealer 
of God. The faith of the present time finds its best 
statement, not so much in the decrees of councils as in 
the words of the poet, 


“Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou.” 


In the Quaker poet is summed up the unvarying con- 
sciousness of all ages of Christianity. 


“ We know in thee the fatherhood and heart of God revealed.” 


Nor can this verdict be changed in some distant future. 
All revelations of God must come through man. Nature 
neyer has supplied, and never can supply such a reyela- 
tion. Nature religions have never had a moral character. 
The religions that have given moral impulse to man have 
not proceeded from the contemplation of Nature, but from 
those who have found written on their hearts the com- 
mandments of God. If, at times, Nature has seemed to 
speak some word of God, it will be found to be but the 
echo of the word within. Man may and does find sug- 
gestions and lessons in the outward world, but only as 
illustrations of the thought of his soul. But for the in- 
terpretation which man puts upon it, Nature would have 
no language nor speech. It is the pure in heart who see 
God. It is the light of God in his nature throwing its 
rays over all things that causes Jesus to see in visible 
forms the revelations of God. Without that inner light 
Nature could not have spoken such good tidings of God. 
It is the life of Jesus which interprets Nature. Nature 
cannot interpret him. What he was yesterday, he is 
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to-day, and will be forever, since in and through him the 
ages see the highest revelation of the divine, because they 
see in him the highest form of the human. 

3. And Jesus is always the same, in that his authority 
always rests upon the same foundation. Different rea- 
sons may have been given, but in the last analysis that 
authority ever has the same basis. When the people 
‘heard him they said he spoke with authority; but by 
what did they consider that authority was supported? 
Not by his miracles, for at that time he is not reported 
to have performed any. Not by his Messianic dignity, 
for he had not proclaimed it. Not by his supernatural 
origin, for there is no reason for believing that any of 
his hearers had ever heard of it. Not by the authority 
of any church, for that depended upon him, not he upon 
it. Judaism disowned him. His authority for them 
consisted in the fact that what he was and what he said 
were seen to be realities. They met the moral and spir- 
itual demands of his hearers, who saw in them ecertitudes 
of the spirit. They saw that what he proclaimed had a 
right to their belief and to their obedience. That was 
the real basis of his authority then. It is no more and 
no less now. What it was and is, it always must be. 
Because men saw in his teaching something more in 
accord with the needs of their spirits, they left the 
heathen temples and the schools of philosophy to follow 
him. It was no theory of the Logos that led a man like 
Justin Martyr to find in Jesus a solution of his doubts 
and questionings. It was because he had found a satis- 
factory answer there that he devised his theory to explain 
him. The barbarian hosts did not yield to the assump- 
tions of ecclesiastical authority, but to the authority upon 
which that was founded. The creeds that have domi- 
nated men’s minds and hearts have done so because they 
expressed or seemed to express those teachings which 
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reflected the highest moments of the human soul. Dog- 
mas, theological systems, ecclesiastical organizations, 
have never constituted, they have only more or less im- 
perfectly represented that sovereign authority with which 
Jesus appeals to the moral and spiritual perception. 
That authority rests upon the same basis that it always 
did. Essentially it has neither increased nor diminished. 
If one cannot recognize its value and its right to command, 
no church and no creed can make him more certain of his 
duty. It is sometimes said that the teaching of Jesus is 
not now obeyed as in former times, and that therefore it 
cannot be said to have the same authority. But the fact 
is it never has been obeyed by the majority. It never, 
even in what we in our ignorance call the ages of faith, 
was the actual guide of men. It never wholly controlled 
the court ana the market-place; but it has always com- 
manded, in the past and in the present, the recognition 
of the most earnest, the most high-minded and deep- 
souled men and women. Now as ever, like the voice of 
conscience, its right is recognized even when its: dictates 
are not obeyed. Now as ever it is the voice of man’s 
best moments; now as ever it is the guiding light of all 
‘¢ who would live in the spirit.” Indeed it may be said 
that it is only to these in any time that the authority of 
the teaching of Jesus has been self-evident. What has 
been true, is now true, that in spite of all opposing ap- 
pearances that authority has never been felt by the men 
whose interests are concentrated upon self, by the women 
whose supreme motive is display, or by the careless, in- 
different spirits who care nothing for the struggles and 
sorrows of their fellow-creatures. The right of Jesus to 
speak with authority is felt, now as always, by the self- 
devoted, the earnest, and the compassionate. It is when 
we ourselves become conscious of the larger aim and the 
more generous purpose, when we glow with the inspiration 
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of the loftiest motives, and when every fibre of our souls 
is stirred to loving thought and helpful deed, that we learn 
that what once seemed commands have become the clearer 
expressions of what we have often felt, but could not 
fashion into speech. Authority like that Jesus had when 
he preached the sermon on the Mount, and that authority 
he has now. It is sometimes urged that some of the 
teachings of Jesus have been outgrown, and that others, © 
if carried into practice, would endanger our civilization. 
No doubt it has always seemed so; no doubt in every 
age men have imagined themselves to have grown out of 
truths when they have not grown up to them. ‘Truths 
have often been abandoned as worthless, not because they 
had no value, but because men could not perceive their 
value. What have seemed outside the real life and 
thought of man to-day are the only things that can satisfy 
them on the morrow. One age emphasizes one truth to the 
exclusion of another, and the excluded truth becomes the 
guiding light of a later time. That some part of the teach- 
ing of Jesus is ignored in any age is no reason for assert- 
ing that it never has, or never will have any value. Then 
it is said that if certain teachings were carried out they 
would tend to overthrow our civilization. But it may be 
necessary to decide, if this be true, which we can best 
afford to lose. No doubt, Christianity in some ways has- 
tened the fall of the Roman empire; but we can see that 
the Roman empire was needed much less than it was. 
And it may well be doubted whether our civilization is so 
perfect that it is necessary to lay aside the real meaning 
of even the hardest precept of Jesus to save it from de- 
struction. It has been and is now sometimes urged as 
an objection to the teachings of Jesus that they lay too 
much stress upon the passive virtues. But when one of 
the ablest of our American scholars and thinkers declares 
in a recent book that the qualities that help man to suc- 
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ceed are developed out of all proportion to those qualities 
which tend to make men considerate of the rights and 
the needs of others, there seems to be the same need 
for placing emphasis upon the culture of the affections. 
Highteen hundred years of Christian teaching has not 
produced any one-sided development in that direction. 
We are yet, as a rule, less deficient in knowledge and 
power than we are in kindly impulse. In spite of change 
and advancing knowledge the authority of Jesus remains 
unchanged. The modes in which it has been appre- 
hended, or in which it has been supported, have varied 
with the points of view which from time to time Chris- 
tianity has occupied, but the basis of his authority is none 
other to-day than it was when he first opened his mouth 
and taught. 

What thought can bring more gladness to our hearts 
than this of the unvarying significance of the life of Jesus 
Christ to every age? It brings us into communion with 
the heart of Christendom. It enables us to rejoice in the 
fact that while we may open our minds to all the. light of 
the present, we need not close our hearts to the influence 
of him who is the light of the ages. It reveals to us how, 
in spite of all our advances and all our changes, we have 
not moved beyond our confidence in that which has always 
been the joy of the Christian consciousness, and that we 
can still find in it, as our fathers did, helpfulness, light, 
and guidance; that still we may join the ages past, and 
with them repeat the apostle’s words, ‘‘ Thanks be unto 
God for his unspeakable gift.” 
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TRUE AND FALSE LIBERALISM. 


“The perfect law of liberty.” — St. James. 

“Free, yet not using your liberty for a cloak of maliciousness, but 
as the servants of God.” — St. Paul. 

“Be as free, be as liberal, be as courageous as you will; but be re- 
ligious because you are liberal; be devout because you are free; be 
pure because you are bold; cast away the works of darkness because 
you are children of the light.” — Dean Stanley (to the young men of 
Oxford). 


Tue words ‘‘ liberal,” ‘‘ liberality,” and “liberalism” are 
among the largest, best, and noblest words we have in our 
language ; but they are also among the most abused. 

Particularly are they misapplied, misappropriated, and 
abused strangely in connection with religion. 

Make inquiry through the land for religious liberals, I 
mean for persons called or claiming to be religious liberals, , 
and whom will you find ? You will find about the most 
motley collection of people that you can imagine. The 
kinds of religion they believe in will range all the way from 
orthodoxy of a rather diluted type, to pure theism, and 
from that again off to a thousand eccentricities of radical- 
ism and individualism. Nevertheless they all call them- 
selves liberals, because they have departed more or less 
widely from the theological teachings of the dominant 
churches. Indeed, you will find rising up in response to 
your call for religious liberals many who do not believe in 
religion at all, — as they will not be slow to tell you; many 
who declare that religion is merely superstition, or priest- 
craft, which enlightened people (like themselves) have got 
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beyond. What the world wants now, to bring the golden 
age, is to have religion replaced by science, and churches 
by theatres and lyceums. Thus your collection of religious 
liberals you will find to contain the most incongruous 
elements, and extremes the most diverse. Many of the 
best people of all our communities will be in it; so will 
some of the worst. Men and women of highest intelligence 
will be in it; so will men and women of the densest igno- 
rance. Men and women of broad views, large sympathies, 
nobly progressive ideas, will appear in its ranks; so will 
men and women of the narrowest views, the most restricted 
sympathies, and the crudest prejudices and bigotries. 
Such great English Broad Churchmen as Dean Stanley 
and Professor Jowett and Frederick Denison Maurice and 
Frederick W. Robertson and Charles Kingsley, and such 
American Broad Churchmen as Phillips Brooks and Heber 
Newton will be in your company: and rightfully, for cer- 
tainly these men are religious liberals if any men of our 
modern times are. So also will be in it such brave think- 
ers and broad-minded preachers as Roger Williams the 
Baptist ; and Bushnell the Congregationalist ; and Robert- 
son Smith the Presbyterian ; and Whittier the Quaker; 
and Dr. Thomas the Methodist. So will Channing the 
Unitarian be in it; for who has done more this century to 
promote liberality and breadth in religious thinking than 
Channing? So will Theodore Parker be there, — that 
heroic liberal; so will Emerson, —that sublime, gentle, 
seraphic liberal; so will Carlyle, —that Thor-hammer 
among liberals. So will rise up and come forward to take 
a place among your great company, the Free Religionists 
of this country, with Francis E. Abbot and William J. 
Potter at their head; and surely nobody could deny their 
right to come. But not yet can we stop. As not less 
strenuously claiming a right to stand in the ranks of lib- 
erals, will appear Frederick Harrison and a band of Posi- 
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tivists with him; and Andrew Jackson Davis and Giles 
B. Stebbins with a great company of Spiritualists by their 
sides; and Herbert Spencer with a respectable body of 
Agnostics by his side; and the editors of the Boston 
Investigator with their following of Atheists; and Haeckel 
and B. F. Underwood and their fellow-Materialists; and 
Ingersoll with his multitude; and D. M. Bennett with his 
crowd. 

Thus your great company of pergons, all claiming to be 
religious liberals, will range all the way from Christian to 
Non-Christian, and even violent Anti-Christian; from 
Theist to Atheist; from Spiritualist to Materialist; from 
most ardent and earnest believers in and upholders of 
religion and churches, to sneerers and mockers at religion, 
and violent denouncers of churches; from real liberals, 
worthy the name, to men as far removed from genuine 
liberality in their views of truth, and in their methods of 
judging others, as darkness is from light. 

And what is worst of all, the combative, narrow-minded 
men, whose whole ambition is iconoclasm, and who are 
liberal in nothing only in the quantity of vituperation which 
they hurl at churches, preachers, and religion, are very 
commonly the loudest in their claim of being liberals; 
while the real liberals, of genuine intelligence, and breadth 
of view, and charity towards others, whose aim is con- 
structive rather than destructive, and who are working 
thoughtfully to build up a better religion instead of to tear 
down what religion there is in the world, — these are likely 
to be comparatively quiet and retiring. Thus, often the loud- 
voiced iconoclasts and destructionists come to be the class 
of men that get to be most known in our communities as 
Liberals ; and men Jearn, unfortunately, when liberalism 
is spoken of, to think first of these men as its representa- 
tives. In this way, the cause of real liberality in religion 
is put in a false light, and seriously hurt. 
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You all know such men—such reckless destructionists 
—such extremists. They are very commonly the men in 
our communities who clamor for larger freedom, more 
liberty, while possessed often, seemingly, of strangely little 
ability to discriminate between liberty and license. They 
are the men who never cease vociferating in behalf of 
tolerance, while, alas! few persons are so intolerant as 
they of the views of others who differ from them. They 
are the men who declare, as one of them did recently in 
public, that Thomas Paine was a greater man than Jesus 
Christ; and, as for Edison, the inventor, he had done a 
great deal more to benefit the world than Paul had ever 
done. They are the men who condemn the Bible in the 
most sweeping and wholesale manner, while only too com- 
monly their own ignorance of the volume they condémn — 
its origin, history, real character, and influence in the world 
— would be amusing were it not so pitiful. They are the 
men who declare that the Bible should be suppressed as 
an obscene book (because of its indelicacies, wholly inci- 
dent to the age that produced it), while at the same time 
they are too often the stoutest defenders and justifiers of 
the pruriency or lust or foulness found in current literature. 
They are the men who are scandalized at the reading of 
the New Testament, or at prayers, in the public schools, 
but seem often to be singularly little scandalized at pro- 
fanity, or, sometimes, even free love, or the sending of 
obscene publications through the mails. All these men 
claim for themselves the name of liberals; and the public, 
which is not very discriminating in such things, takes them 
at their word, and falls easily into the mistake of sup- 
posing that they are true representatives of religious lib- 
eralism in the land. And thus the cause of real liberality 
is made to bleed. 

It will not be irrelevant if I say that this is one of the 
most serious difficulties that Unitarianism has to contend 
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with in this country. Everywhere so many people identify 
it in their thought with mere destructionism, and anti- 
religion, if not moral license! Let a Unitarian church 
start in any place and the so-called Liberals of all classes 
—many of them having no higher conception of liberalism 
than enmity to orthodoxy — flock to the new organization. 
Of course, as soon as the mere non-religionists and de- 
structionists find their mistake, and discover that the new 
church means God, and means worship, and means liberty, 
but liberty under law and never license, and means hope 
of immortality, and means not overthrow of religion in 
any sense, but promotion of religion, — only promotion of 
it in enlightened, rationalized, and purified forms,— then 
these non-religionists and anti-religionists take their de- 
parture. But their even temporary identification with the 
new church has done something to strengthen the impres- 
sion in the community that the church stands for the same 
kind of things that they stand for. And it takes time and 
patience and a great deal of hard work to correct the im- 
pression. It is the commonest of occurrences, particularly 
in the West, for persons who are essentially Unitarian in 
their convictions, on moving into a place where there is 
a Unitarian church, to stand aloof from it, and even 
connect themselves with churches with whose doctrinal 
positions they are not in sympathy, because of their mis- 
understanding of us, and their mistaken identification of 
Unitarianism with mere iconoclastic and irreligious so- 
called ‘* liberalism.” 

Thus, we see, that there is hardly anything so important, 
if there is to be any real religious progress in this country, 
as some healthy inquiry as to what real liberalism in reli- 
gion is, and some blowing away of fog, and some drawing 
of lines in the public thought between men and women 
who merely call themselves liberal, but are really full 
of ignorance and prejudice and uncharitableness toward 
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others, and men and women who are large-minded, intelli- 
gent, able to put themselves in others’ places, and genuinely 
progressive. 

Who are liberals? What is liberalism, or liberality, in 
religion? As the words are now used all around us, they 
cover, as we have seen, the widest range of meaning ; and, 
including so much, really signify nothing. <A classification 
that puts together Emerson and Bennett, Channing and 
Ingersoll, Whittier and Frederick Harrison, Frederick 
Robertson and Charles Bradlaugh, really is not a classi- 
fication at all, but a conglomeration. 

I suppose the only definition that can possibly be formed 
for the word “liberal” which will cover all the different kinds 
of people who in this country claim the name, is the purely 
negative one of “persons who do not believe the theological 
system of orthodoxy.” But a negative definition of this 
kind is no definition at all. What is there about not be- 
lieving in orthodoxy that insures that a man will be in any 
true sense liberal? No doubt a non-believer in orthodoxy 
may be genuinely liberal. But so also may a non-believer 
in orthodoxy be a dreadful bigot; and a bigot who claims 
to be liberal is the worst kind of a bigot. 

The word ‘‘ liberal” is a noble word. Yet it is so much 
abused, and so often misappropriated, that many liberal 
people shrink from using it. It ought to be an honor to 
aman to call him a hberal; and it is, if you mean by it 
what ought to be meant. But to call one a liberal in a 
sweeping way, without definition or discrimination, is 
simply to thrust him into the company of men of one idea, 
cranks and extremists of the worst type. Some real 
liberals say, ‘‘ The name is so much abused let us give it 
up.” But it is a question if anything would be gained by 
this. Any other name chosen would be abused in the 
same way. Every noble word is appropriated to a greater 
or less extent by persons who haye no right to it. 
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The word ‘‘radical” is a striking illustration of this. 
A radical, properly speaking, is a root man, — a man who 
tries to trace all things to their root, their origin, their 
foundation, and so be thorough-going and sure in all his 
knowledge and opinions. And radical, therefore, ought 
to be an honorable title for any man. But as a fact it is 
often appropriated by men whose only care about roots 
seems to be to get hold of everything that is time-honored 
and regarded by others as sacred, and root it up. 

In the same way the great word ‘‘ progress” is very 
widely appropriated by men of all sorts of ‘‘isms,” 
whose thought is anything but genuinely progressive. 
Every man who has a notion differing from that of the 
people generally, thinks it is an advanced notion, whereas 
it is quite as likely to be retrograde. When, a few years 
ago, a minister of a prominent Unitarian church, whom 
I have in mind, turned agnostic, he was spoken of by 
some as having reached too advanced a position for his 
church. I do not think a loss of belief in God and hope 
of immortality should be called an advanced position, but 
asad and dreary retrograde. When we call mere motion 
advance, and especially when we call a giving up of the 
soul’s highest faiths an advance, we are confusing language, 
and making it impossible to talk intelligibly about highest 
and noblest things. It is marvellous how easily people are 
duped with the notion that mere motion is necessarily 
progress, or that getting away from the common view is 
necessarily going forward to a more advanced view. A 
great deal of the so-called progress which narrow-minded, 
loud-voiced men everywhere shout for, is anything in the 
world but progress. It leads not in the direction of larger 
truth or higher civilization but in the exactly opposite 
direction. 

Nor is it less true of the noble word ‘‘ liberty.” ‘*O 
liberty, what crimes have been committed in thy name!” 
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And if we chose to go on, we should find that there was 
no end to the words which men have misappropriated and 
abused. If we resolved to throw away all such words we 
should not have a good or high or noble word in the lan- 
guage left. 

No, we need not shrink from using the word “liberal,” or 
from inscribing it plainly upon our banners where all can 
see it. Our only care need be to make ourselves so really 
liberal as not to belie our name. 

But what is it to be a liberal? I answer: — 

First. It is not license. Liberality and license are no 
more the same than are love and lust the same. Many 
persons, however, have taken the name ‘‘ liberalism” as a 
cloak to cover most unjustifiable license, and thus brought 
unmerited disgrace upon the liberal name. ~ But this only 
makes it the more important that we who believe in liberty 
but not in license should do what we can to draw the line, 
and while we express our approbation of the one, with no 
less emphasis and decision express our disapprobation of 
the other. 

The true liberal believes in liberty, but liberty within 
law, and more complete and perfect because within law. 
He believes in liberty not as an end but as a means, — and 
as a means whereby to reach not lower but higher ends of 
life. He sees that bondage of all kinds, whether political 
or mental, holds men and nations stationary,—keeps them 
from rising and going forward to better things. Hence he 
would destroy bondage of body and mind, and make men 
free, free so that — not so that they may plunge downward 
into vice and lust and crime —but free so that they may 
rise to the highest wisdom and virtue and consequent 
happiness that beckon to them from above. The true 
liberal is: the man who believes in liberty as the method by 
which men have to rise to all highest and divinest things 
attainable in this life. Butever the high and divine things 
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are the end, and the liberty is a good only as it leads up to 
them. As soon as it begins to lead downward, it straight- 
way becomes license, and is henceforth a curse. 

Secondly. If liberality is not license, neither is it 
indifference. Here a great many make a mistake, and 
a mistake almost as fatal as the other. The difference 
between the liberal and the indifferent is this: A man 
who is genuinely liberal is liberal from conviction. The 
man who is indifferent is indifferent from lack uf convic- 
tion. Liberality is the result of belief, — belief in higher 
and truer and larger things. Indifference is the result of 
want of belief in anything. The two classes of men are 
often mistaken for each other, but they are not the same. 
We often take it for granted that when men lose their faith 
in orthodoxy, they become liberal. But this is not neces- 
sarily the case at all. Men may be neither orthodox nor 
liberal, but mere indifferents. And that is exactly the 
condition that multitudes of people are in all around us. 
They are negative ; they have let go the old, but they have 
not grasped any higher and larger and nobler new. The 
denials incident to liberalism, they like; but the affirma- 
tions —the real constructive thought, the religion— of the 
liberal, they care as little for as they do for the theology 
or religion of orthodoxy. As another has truly said, “They 
will go to hear Ingersoll ridicule the popular theology, 
laugh with him at its inhumanities and defects, applaud 
his somewhat coarse and easy wit, and then send their 
children to the nearest church on the following Sunday, to 
be taught what they have joined in ridiculing the week 
before. They call upon the representative of one church 
as soon as that of another for the marriage ceremony or 
the funeral discourse.” Shall we call such men liberals? 
We are so short-sighted and careless as thus to call them, 
sometimes. But it is incorrect and unjust. They are not 
liberals, and we ought not to hurt the liberal cause by 
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identifying it in any way with such men. ‘‘They are 
simply indifferents. They support no ideas. The cause 
of religious truth owes-nothing to them. They are nega- 
tive, not positive. Belief implies some positive attitude of 
mind. Really to espouse liberal views in religion — larger 
views of God and the divine government; of the soul, its 
nature and destiny —is to love those views, to feel their 
value, to stand up for them, to contribute to their spread. 
It is more than a falling away from a traditional orthodoxy. 
It is rising into a new and nobler belief.” 

Thirdly. True liberalism is not scorn or contempt, or 
anything which contains even as an ingredient, scorn or 
contempt, for any honest, earnest belief, sincerely held 
by any human being. 

If the lawless and the indifferent are sometimes igno- 
rantly or carelessly classed with the liberal, so are also, 
sometimes, those who ridicule and scoff at the beliefs of 
the conservative and the unprogressive. But such scorners 
or scoffers are not liberals. They may have beliefs in 
considerable measure the same as those held by liberals. 
But in that which is everywhere deeper than belief and 
more than belief, viz., in the spirit that actuates them, 
they are not liberals, they are illiberals. Ridicule is always 
an illiberal thing. There can be no genuine spirit of lib- 
erality in scorn. Liberality sympathizes ; liberality appre- 
ciates ; liberality puts itself in another’s place, and tries 
to look at things from that other’s stand-point and judge 
from his stand-point. I do not mean to say that liberality 
always approves. It does not always approve. It some- 
times condemns. But when it disapproves, it does so with 
sorrow, not with delight. When it condemns, it condemns 
not with scorn, but with pity and tenderness. That is always 
and everywhere the spirit of real liberality.. I repeat, the 
true liberal never treats with contempt or ridicule any honest, 
earnest belief sincerely cherished by any human being. 
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And the same is true regarding all sincere and honest 
non-belief. The true religious liberal is aware that minds 
differ ; that different persons see the same thing in differ- 
ent lights; that men often sincerely want to believe and 
cannot. And so he will always seek to do justice to hon- 
est doubt, and never condemn scepticism unless it is shallow 
or flippant or cynical. Regretting agnosticism, he will yet 
try to be fair and just to it. Lamenting the existence of 
atheism, he will yet prefer an honest atheist to a dishonest 
theist. And whatever form of non-belief or doubt a man 
has, if it be sincerely held, the true religious liberal will 
treat it with candor and fairness and respect. 

Fourthly. The true liberal will not be, as to his ulti- 
mate aims, a destroyer, but a builder. If he destroys he 
will destroy, as nature does, to build again and to build 
better. He will destroy. But he will destroy in faith and 
love — looking forward to the better things for the sake of 
which he destroys. He sees that no field of wheat is ever 
sown until the previous weeds or other noxious growths 
upon the land are first overturned by the hard ploughshare. 
But the ploughing is justifiable because of the harvest 
that it means by and by. So the liberal works, making 
vigorous use of the iron ploughshare of truth in its time 
and place, to tear up soil of old beliefs often, but ever not 
with love of destruction, or with ultimate purpose of de- 
struction, but for man’s larger good, prompted by faith in 
truth, and love of humanity. 

Still again. The true liberal will see good in other 
forms of religion besides his own. \ He will be able to see 
that every one of the Christian sects has a great deal of 
truth in its teachings, and is made up for the most part of 
good, honest, earnest, true-hearted people. He will be 
able to see that the most dark and irrational doctrines, 
even the worst dogmas of Calvinism, have in them a cer- 
tain ‘‘ soul of good;” their influence, while it has been 
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bad enough, has not been wholly bad. Somehow out of 
the soil of a Calvinism in its severest forms, some of the 
noblest men and noblest peoples of the modern world haye 
sprung. No doctrine that gets and keeps a widespread 
and enduring sway over human minds and hearts can be 
wholly untrue or wholly evil. The true liberal will always 
bear this in mind, and will judge men and events and re- 
ligions and doctrines in the light of it. Thus he will be 
charitable toward the Calvinist and the Arminian, and 
the Jew and the Buddhist, and Comte and Felix Adler, 
and Pope Leo and Dr. Patton and Mr. Moody ; not say- 
ing that all are equally good, or that all teach doctrines of 
equal truth, but recognizing what good there is in each, 
and separating between the doctrine taught and the man 
who teaches it. 

Finally. The true religious liberal will be very slow to 
say that any body of men and women who hold to views 
different from his—no matter how bad the views may 
seem to him —are insincere or hypocritical. He will re- 
alize that his views seem as bad to the Evangelical as 
those of the Evangelical do to him. But his own he knows 
he holds with honesty and sincerity. Why, then, may not 
he believe that his Evangelical neighbor holds Ais views 
in a similar honest and sincere, even if not particularly 
intelligent, way ? 

There is a class of so-called liberals that perpetually 
make sweeping charges that the orthodox denominations 
know better than they say, and don’t believe what they 
preach. But plainly he lacks in liberality who judges 
others in any such wholesale, uncharitable, and unjustifi- 
able manner as that. Doubtless there are hypocrites and 
pretenders in all denominations, and also outside all. And 
doubtless, too, the condition of things now existing in the 
Christian world puts a pressure upon many persons to be 
untruthful, by making it for their interest, socially and 
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otherwise, to profess to believe what they do not believe. 
Nevertheless, we may be certain that the mass of people, 
both inside the churches and outside, are not hypocrites 
or pretenders, but honest and sincere. ‘They may be mis- 
taken; but the great majority mean to do right, and think 
they have the truth. 

Is the true liberal ever to be found in an orthodox 
church? Yes, I have no doubt of it. Is he ever soundly 
“+ orthodox” in his religious opinions? ‘That, perhaps, is 
a little like asking if a white object is ever black, or a blue, 
green. I think genuine ‘‘ orthodoxy,” as defined by the 
ereeds and standards, rests upon an essentially illiberal 
basis, and comprises doctrines and beliefs which no man 
can intelligently and honestly hold without being in im- 
portant respects bigoted and narrow. Nevertheless, I 
think there are a great many people in orthodox churches 
all about us believing themselves to be truly orthodox, who 
manifest a great deal of very noble and beautiful liberality ; 
and some of them, compared with some so-called liberals, 
I fear would take the palm. And yet in saying this, I do 
not say that orthodoxy tends to make men liberal. Rather 
as a theology it tends to the opposite; or else all the his- 
tory of Christendom is a lie. 

Nor in saying what I have just said do I affirm that the 
religious principles of the Unitarian or the Rational Chris- 
tian do not tend to make him liberal. They certainly do 
so tend, as history plainly proves. In the nature of the 
case they must so tend, for the very first principle with 
him is freedom to think, freedom to judge, and respect for 
_ others in their honestly formed opinions, which is the 
very essence of liberality. 

Is the true liberal ever found outside of all churches? 
I have no doubt of it. And yet, I do not for a moment 
believe that genuine liberalism tends to take men outside 
of all churches. I believe that the influence of religion, 
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in its higher and more rational forms, and of churches, 
whenever they are what churches ought to be, is not nar- 
rowing but widening and enlarging to both mind and heart; 
and hence I cannot but think that within the atmosphere 
of such religion, and within such churches, the true liberal 
must ever find his most fitting and natural home. He 
ought to find his home there because such a rational relig- 
ion and such churches are calculated to lead men to a 
larger manhood and a nobler freedom than they can attain 
alone. 

I think by this time we ‘cannot fail to see with some 
clearness what liberalism — genuine liberalism —is, and 
what it is not. 

It may be best defined, perhaps, as a method and a 
spirit. It is the method of progress, growth, widening 
appreciation, enlarging attainment. It is the spirit of 
charity, sympathy, receptivity, appreciation, life. It is 
hope, it is faith, it is vision. It is the beating of the 
wings of the human spirit—that spirit which has been 
too long cramped by creeds and ecclesiastical fetters, the 
beating of its wings for a larger liberty —the liberty of 
‘¢sons of God.” It is the soul’s prayer for light, — light 
in place of the darkness of superstition which has so long 
hung like a pall over the religious world. It is a thinking, 
growing age, putting away timidity and fear born of dis- 
trust, — distrust of human nature, of truth, and of God, 
and daring to launch out upon new seas of faith in search 
of new and larger lands for religion to dwell in. 

The true liberal is the poet, the seer, the prophet: he is 
the man who pierces deeper into the heart of truth than 
his fellows; who climbs higher heights, and so sees farther 
than they, — farther ahead, farther to right and left, aye, 
and farther back too. Ever in search of the new, he does 
not abandon anything that is good or true in the old. 
With one hand he reaches forward in hope and confidence 
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after the unattained, with the other he holds firmly to the 
attained. While he believes in fresh inspirations and fresh 
revelations ahead, he believes no less in the revelations 
behind, and with large comprehension he sings— 


“That all the good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad.” 


Bold and fearless, he is yet the furthest possible from an 
iconoclast. As Dr. Holmes said of Emerson: He takes 
down men’s idols so tenderly that they almost think his 
deed an act of worship. 

Thus we see that it is no trivial or easy thing to be a 
genuine religious liberal. It is easy to be an indifferent ; 
it is easy to be a sceptic, of a shallow kind; it is easy to 
be a bigot, sailing under the flag of liberalism; it is easy 
to be a sneerer; it is easy to be a liberal in name. But 
to be a real religious liberal is not easy, —it is difficult. 
Yet is it as noble, and as well worth striving for, as it is 
hard. 

He who would be a true religious liberal must be a 
sincere man. He who would be a true liberal must be a 
large-minded man. He who would be a true liberal must 
have an imagination that will make him quick to under- 
stand others. He who would be a true liberal must have 
a charity that never fails. Not least in importance, he 
who would be a true liberal must be independent, self- 
poised, brave. Cowardice is poor material to make a real 
liberal of. Out of it indifferents, and sneerers may be 
formed; but not liberals. Only a brave man will dare, 
without the aid of spite or spunk or brag, to break with 
established forms of religion, and with old bigotries and 
prejudices. Still less will any but a self-poised and brave 
man dare resist the temptation to go to an extreme in his 
break with the old; dare withstand the crowd of breakers 
who rush off into violence and denunciation and unjustifi- 
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able iconoclasm; dare to refuse to condemn dogmatism 
with dogmatism; dare to stand up and say to the crowd, 
‘*T will not be an illiberal liberal, an irrational rationalist, 
a blind and bigoted advocate of reform and progress.” 
It does not take a very brave, and certainly it does not 
take a very noble man to be an illiberal liberal; but to 
be a liberal who is really, genuinely, truly such, —liberal 
as opposed to orthodox narrowness, and also liberal as 
opposed to so-called ‘‘ liberal” narrowness; liberal as op- 
posed to religious bigotry, and equally liberal as opposed to 
anti-religious bigotry, —¢hat takes a large-minded, noble, 
and very brave man. 

Persons are sometimes afraid of being too liberal. I do- 
not think any one can be too liberal, in the right sense of 
that word. Men learn to love the genuine liberal wher- 
ever he goes, just as they learn to despise the counterfeit 
wherever he goes. They despise the counterfeit because 
he is counterfeit, and because all his infiuence is to divide 
and destroy. They love the genuine because he is genuine, 
and because all his words and works tend to carry the 
world forward to a better day, —a day of clearer light, of 
larger charity, of growing peace on earth and good will 
to men. 

We, as a congregation worshipping within these walls, 
call ourselves religious liberals. The question that con- 
cerns us all is, Are we the genuine, or only the ungenuine? 
I trust we are the genuine. If we are not, we must make 
ourselves such. 

Oh, to learn true liberality of Channing! Oh, to learn 
it of Stanley and Robertson! Oh, to learn it from the 
Sermon on the Mount! Oh, to be too earnest to be an 
indifferent; too human to be a sneerer or a despiser of 
any! Oh, to be as broad and progressive and charitable 
as truth and love! Oh, to be able habitually to put our- 
selves in others’ places, to see with their eyes and feel with 
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their hearts! Oh, to be truly Christian! Oh, to be brothers 
of one another; disciples of him who went about doing 
good; children of Him “who maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth his rain on the just and 
on the unjust”! So shall we be liberal indeed, — with a 
liberality that will be a joy to ourselves, and sunshine and 
rain to fertilize the. world. 

I close with the noble words of Dean Stanley, with 
which I began: ‘‘ Be as free, be as liberal, be as coura- 
geous as you will; but be religious because you are lib- 
eral; be devout because you are free; be pure because 
you are bold; cast away the works of darkness, because 
you are children of the light.” 
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THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH IN CITIES. 


A PAPER READ AT A UNITARIAN CONFERENCE IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


I Bea in advance to be pardoned for the omission, in 
large measure, both of historical illustrations, and of the 
arguments founded upon them, which might have given 
interest to the detailed statements, made in this paper, of 
the possible duty of the Church. 

For I ought to speak, in less than half an hour, of what 
the Church ought to do to meet one of the great social 
difficulties of the time. If I succeed simply in enumerat- 
ing her best lines of attack, with illustration sufficient to 
show even what I mean, I shall be satisfied, and you 
. ought to be. The discussion by others which is to follow 
will give opportunity to show if my statements are exag- 
gerations, or if they should be stronger. It will also sug- 
gest duties of the Church to which in so brief a statement 
I make no allusion. 


I. The fact is patent — to some men it is lamentable — 
that the tendencies of our times throw men more than 
ever into cities. The nature of modern travel, with its 
radiating centres of movement, is one reason. The sub- 
serviency of all industries to these giants of our own crea- 
tion — the water-wheels or the steam-engines which do our 
work for us—is another. Thus, seventy years ago, some 
of the best printing in this country was done in small 
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country towns. The Horace Greeley, who served as an 
apprentice, could work a printing-press as: well in a vil- 
lage as inacity. The exigencies of the printing of to-day 
break up so simple an arrangement, and throw the best 
work on the large centres.!_ And this is only one instance 
where I might name, I will not say one hundred, but many 
thousands, similar. The tendency is observed not in 
America only, but in Europe. The country is depopu- 
lated; the cities increase. With that increase there come 
advantages; there come disadvantages ; there come great 
responsibilities. What is the special part of the Church 
in these responsibilities ? 

From the moment when Jesus Christ told the apostles 
not to stop chatting at the wayside, but to preach in the 
towns of Israel, the real disciples have understood the real 
exigency. It is by no accident, but by an eternal law of 
Christianity, that such a man as Paul, with the sort of 
work he had in hand, took the great cities as his perma- 
nent places of work. And it is to be noticed, in passing, 
that Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome are the great centres 
of the religious activity of the early Church, as they were 
of all other activities of the time. The Church had far too 
much to do then, to expect to carry out her purposes in 
any Valley of Humiliation, in any St. Katherine’s Convent, 
in any Val Ombrosa, or any Clairvaux. She went to work 
in cities, because in cities there was most todo. If it were 
only in obedience to the direction of that unknown African 
bishop who bade an elder to ‘‘ go work where there was 
most devil,” the Church, even then, knew her purpose. 

It happens with us, however, that our large cities were, 
but a generation or two ago, quiet little towns. It there- 
fore happens that most of our religious machinery, if I 
may take a very poor name, is largely that of the villages ; 
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or 


or, if you please, of the thriving country towns which made 
up the greater part of this country two generations ago. 
The census of the year 1880 shows that one seventh part 
of our population then lived in, cities of fifty thousand 
people and more. Now it is to be remembered that 
seventy-five years ago there was not a city in America of 
that size, and that fifty years ago there were not ten such. 
Our customs are largely those which had been tested, and 
proved not insuflicient, in the habits of much smaller towns 
than we have now. Insuch towns, everybody knew every- 
body ; the schools, the parties, the daily work, brought 
every one face to face with everybody. Scarcely an out- 
east family, two or three miles from that typical ‘* centre.” 
marked by a church, a school-house, and a blacksmith’s 
shop, but the children were known by all the neighbors’ 
children. ‘They picked berries together; they fished to- 
gether; they went to school together. If there were sick- 
ness, the neighbors watched with the sick. If there were 
death, the neighbors attended with decent tenderness to 
the funeral. Itis by no means Outopian to say that this 
condition of society, with all its advantages side by side 
_ with its disadvantages, with this mild police, absolutely 
pitiless in its searchings of the inmost character of every 
cabin, is still possible, even in towns of ten or fifteen 
thousand people. It is not in such towns that coiners or 
the forgers of paper money conceal themselves. It is not 
‘in such places that detectives look for those who have 
escaped from arrest. 

No. ‘It is in cities rather that men are hidden from 
each other; and the larger the city, the more certain 
the concealment. Napoleon the Great, at the height 
of his power, said, and said truly, ‘‘ There are many 
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men in the cellars of Paris who never heard my name.~ 
A writer in the London ‘‘ Times,” with cruel truth, adds 
a verse yet more terrible to the terrible denunciations of 
the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew : — 


When the Son of Man sits on the throne of his glory, and the rich 
of “ Belgravia ” or of “ May Fair” say to him, “ Lord, when saw we 
thee an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in 
prison, and did not minister to thee ?””— when he replies, “ Verily, 
1 say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, 
ye did it not to me,” then shall they reply: “ Yes, dear Lord, but 
when did we see them? They were in St. Giles, they were in the 
rookeries by the river, and we were at the West End, where no po- 
liceman permitted them to enter and no miracle had given them a 
home.” 


Such separation of class from class, calling from ealling, 
race from race, the parting of the stranger from those to 
the manner born, of the ignorant from the learned, of the 
rich from the poor, is the patent terror of city life, its 
great misery and disadvantage, to be held in mind as the 
general source of the sin, disease, and misery which the 
Church is appointed to remove. 


Il. Very fortunately for the Church in her duty in these 
lines, her traditions and theories are all right. Trust the 
Four Gospels for that, with their unflinching radicalisms ! 
Not the grandest marble pile, of the most exquisite uphol- 
stery, and the most comfortable provision for the luxurious 
worship of the rich, but pretends that these accommoda- 
tions are intended also for the poorest and the vilest. 
Nay, as to the appointed ministers of that church, the 
word ‘* pretend” would not be fair. They really want 
that such common use of the noblest and most beautiful 

. facilities, if I may so speak, shall be open to all. Nothing 
need be said about the improvement of the theory; the 
difficulty is in practice Let us, however, once admit that 
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the difficulty is very great, and is central, and the fact 
that the theory is right is a very great help tous. While 
it is true, as it is strange, that to a considerable extent 
professional people go to one church and mechanics to 
another, and day-laborers, if they go at all, to another, 
and rich people, when they go at all, to yet another, — 
this is not absolutely true. It is true only ‘‘ to a consider- 
able extent.” And, with regard to other classifications, 
nothing of that sort is true. Strangers in the town and 
those born in it go to the same church. Old people and 
young people go to the same church. Happy people and 
unhappy people go to the same church. People without 
children and people with children go to the same church. 
So that even the existing life of any church in any city 
now does give opportunities by which all its members may 
go to work to bridge the horrid chasms of city life, and 
even to fill them up. The Sunday school of a church, its 
organized charities, the accidents of meeting in the porch 
and in the pews, even the much-ridiculed but essential 
Christian ‘‘ parish sociable,” are all so many means by 
which A and Z, B and X, may leap from their preordained 
_ place in some formal alphabet, and come into real com- 
munion and vital sympathy with letters quite at the other 
end of the same alphabet. The Church, probably, is bet- 
ter provided, even in its worst estate, with the machinery 
for bridging such gulfs than is any other social organism 
‘of our time. Only let the Church, its ministers and its 
people, — all its people, — bear in mind the danger. . As an 
old abolitionist bore in mind always the horrors of slavery, 
let a Christian man of to-day, who lives in a large city, 
bear in mind the horrors of the heathen separation of 
castes and classes from each other in a large city. Let 
every man do this, and not leave it to three or four saints 
in each congregation, selected by the law of natural selec- 
tion. Of any congregation of a hundred families, each of 
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the fifty longest resident in the town should make it their 
business to know intimately, tenderly, sympathetically, 
some one family of the fifty who are newest comers in the 
town; and let each of the fifty families of newer comers 
make it a business to know intimately, tenderly, sympa- 
thetically, some one family in the town which has no 
church, no Sunday home, and is, indeed, ‘‘ at large.” 

I am quite willing to admit the danger of exaggeration 
here. Jam quite eager to warn young people of it. It is 
simply absurd for any bead of a family or any of its mem- 
bers, in a large congregation, to pretend even to know by 
sight all the other members of a congregation. It is ab- 
surd to pretend to much personal interest in all of them, 
or to carry much personal sympathy to the joys or sorrows 
of a large number. Now, real personal sympathy is what 
we need. Do not let us throw that away by substituting 
for it a general, moony smile of Pickwickian approbation, 
bestowed on everything and everybody. The number of 
persons who can be really tenderly knit together in profit- 
able, tender society is not known; but it is very small. 
One writer limits it to thirty-seven, — men, women, and 
children. Do not spoil good society by trying for too 
much. But make it sure that in the range of your real 
sympathy, of your frequent and vital interest, is at least 
one family in the town, who, but for you, would be lonely, 
would be wretched, would perhaps curse the day they 
came there, if not the day they were born. 


III. Speaking thus in general of the business of the 
Church in filling up chasms, I may speak very briefly of dis- 
tinct details which are much discussed by the theorists : 

How far is an organized congregation an agent, as 
such, of public charity? Is it, in our American life, such 
an agent at all? 

To which, as to many such questions, the answer may 
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be ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no.” Everything depends on the extent 
to which Christianity has swayed the State. Lamartine, 
who ought to know, says that if France had ever had the 
Christian pluck of the Protestants of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time who made the English Poor Laws, France would have 
been saved all her civil wars, and her ‘* socialism” of this 
generation, That magnificent system of Poor Laws we 
inherit. Under it, the State takes the great Christian re- 
sponsibility of seeing that no child of God starves or is 
cold or is naked. ‘That is true in theory. But we all 
know how easy it is for officials of a State to become 
Bumbles and Dogberries. We all know that alms-giving 
kills and only charity gives life. The Church and its mem- 
bers must be the closest and most jealous watchmen over 
all public charities. What is void they must fill; what is 
torpid they must electrify ; to what is dead they must give 
life. I should say that any American city was in a bad 
way where any church had a distinct charity of large scope 
and compass left long on its hands; for I should say that 
its members and those of other churches should have 
_ worked —at the caucus, by the press, in the councils — 
for the permanent establishment of that organized charity 
as the work of all the Christianity of the town. But, on 
the other hand, there are so many dropped stitches, so 
many gaps to fill in the detail of administration, that I 
‘should say any church was in a bad way unless it were so 
organized and officered that, day or night, it could attend 
with the Master’s own promptness to any duty in charity, 
~ which larger agencies, less spiritual and less spirited, had 
passed by. 

And what I say of charitable organization I may say, 
without so much detail of arrangements, for education. 
Let the Church lead the way where there are deficiencies. 
But let it give up the detailed effort as soon as these de- 
ficiencies are supplied. 
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For instance, my neighbors in Hollis Street Church in 
Boston, seeing the need of practical industrial education 
in Boston, established in their own vestry an evening 
school, to train boys in carving and simple carpentry. 
The success of the school proyed the necessity. That 
school has long since outgrown those limits. Industrial 
education, growing from that germ, takes larger and larger 
proportions eyery month, and will probably force itself 
into the public system. With such real success, Hollis 
Street Church may, of course, give up its industrial school 
for boys. The measure of its success is its abandonment 
of what is no longer necessary. In precisely the same 
way Warren Street Chapel founded the first evening 
schools for adults in Boston. The usefulness of the 
schools was evident. It was clear there should be more. 
But when the officials of the city were approached, they 
refused. Their legal advisers even said it was unconsti- 
tutional for the public to sustain such schools, because 
they were ‘‘ class-schools.” All the same, Warren Street 
Chapel and similar establishments maintained them and 
enlarged them. In the end, the city had to establish them, 
even if it built on the ruins of the Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts. The city maintains them now, and the Consti- 
tution does not seem to suffer. These all, however, are 
schools simply for reading, writing, and arithmetic. There 
was still need for evening schools of a higher grade, for 
the higher mathematics, the languages, and drawing. The 
Christian Unity Society filled this gap. It established 
such schools, demonstrated their success, and the city of 
Boston was glad enough to take them up and carry them 
on, in its evening high school and free drawing-schools. 
Indeed, the system of these drawing-schools has been 
adopted by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts for all its 
larger towns. I take my instances from Boston because 
that is my home. But every large American city can tell 
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just such stories. The principle seems to be that, as the 
separate church is an organization, compact, willing, and 
intensely vital, in close communication, at the same time, 
with all classes, it ought to be the first to find gaps and 
stop them, to find needs and supply them. 

A good deal has been said, and a good deal more has 
been dreamed, about the duty of the Church in providing 
amusement in large cities. A great mistake is certainly 
made by well-meaning people who would fill up the hours 
when a workingman is not at work, by what they call 
‘‘useful knowledge,” ‘* improving lectures,” and the like. 
Now, work is work, and exhaustion is exhaustion. It is 
only within a very limited range, hardly worth considering 
in this connection, that, to a man who has worked eight 
hours in a day, any change of real work shall refresh him. 
Of different organizations which have grappled with this 
problem of amusement, the Union for Christian Work in 
Providence is the most successful known to me; and they 
would say that they were much dissatisfied with their re- 
sults. All the same, I learned a lesson there which is 
worth repeating here. I sat in their great amusement- 
room one evening, watching fifty or more young men and 
boys playing bagatelle, parlor billiards, checkers, chess, 
and the rest, and I wondered that not one woman joined 
in the games; for there were as many as twenty girls sit- 
ting by themselves in a corner looking on. I asked the 
lady in attendance why those girls did not join in the 
games. She said they were too tired. She was careful to 
ask them every evening to make up a party for one or 
other of the numerous games in the room, but they always 
said they were too tired. Yet it was an entertainment 
for them simply to come into the warm room, and to sit 
and look on. Think of that, my dear madam, when you 
are dreaming of amusements for the masses of the people. 
Remember that the girl who has spent eleven hours a day 
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in the making of paper boxes, so that your embroidered 
handkerchief, for instance, may have a proper place to 
sleep in when you also go to bed, — remember that, at the 
end of the eleventh hour, she is very tired. She is too 
tired to read. She is too tired to listen to ‘* improving 
lectures.” She is too tired even to play dominos. She 
can only amuse herself by looking on. 


IV. I have thus far followed the convenient and, as I 
believe, philosophical statement of some of our recent 
writers who classify the duties of a church under the heads 
of charity, education, hospitality, and worship. The illus- 
trations which I have chosen refer to the first three of 
these subdivisions of its work. Let me now try to present 
at once a syllabus or statement of what might be the ar- 
rangements of any large church in one of our cities. 

Considering the cost of our church edifices in cities, — 
what railroad men call the plant, necessary in all our en- 
terprises, — it is not economical, it is certainly not Ameri- 
can, and least of all is it Christian, to use them as little as 
they are used when a single service on Sunday is our only 
occupation of them. Yet the problem what to do with 
a church, although it come to us ready finished from an- 
tiquity, has puzzled even the noblest custodians of the finest 
cathedrals in England. Let me suggest what seems pos- 
sible, not perhaps with our usual working force, but with 
the working force any one of our congregations might 
command, if it were as much in earnest as that model con- 
gregation at Antioch, who were willing even to send away 
their own best ministers to save the world, because they 
knew they had so much force left at home. 

As we live, I would attempt no change in the ordinary 
morning service of our churches, except such as would 
make its ritual of worship and praise more interesting. 
Be sure of unity from the first word of invocation to the 
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last of benediction. Let preacher, people, and choir bear 
in mind that worship and thanksgiving are the chief object 
of the occasion. All this adjusts itself when the choir 
understand that they also are ministers of religion, and 
when the minister is not jealous of the choir. There I 
speak as one who knows. 

Let the Sunday-school service be in the care of a sepa- 
rate person who can give time enough to his arrangements 
for it. Let the evident interest taken in the oldest pupils 
make it important, and give it dignity in the eyes of the 
youngest. It should not be confined to the congregation, 
but to all persons who wish to use Sunday for study. 
And, therefore, classes for everything which illustrates 
the work of God with man should be introduced. In 
especial, in our time, classes in history and in natural 
history, as in botany, geology, and the rest, and classes 
in all the languages, would find part in it. 

Now the morning service has been mainly for the con- 
gregation. For the afternoon, give a service for the peo- 
ple at large, tax-payers or no, and make it as attractive 
and sympathetic as your best wisdom can arrange. The 
«¢ Vesper Service,” as our people familiarly call it, will be 
found, I think, the best service for this ministry at large. 
Use your grand organs, avail yourself of the readiness of 
your sympathetic choir, fall back on the endless resource 
_ of Scripture for a service mostly of prayer and praise. 
No harm if there be not a word of exhortation from the 
pulpit, except such exhortation as Isaiah or Ezekiel or 
Paul or John or the Saviour has given. It is quite pos- 
sible that their words may be as eloquent on that day as 
your minister’s. 

You have left, now, the evening, in which you would be 
glad to have your church of use. On the other hand, you 
have now a population of working men and women, rested 
from their week’s work, dressed in their better clothes, 
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wondering what they shall do with Sunday evening before 
work-days begin again. A church with force enough and 
zeal enough could use this evening for the real instruction 
of the people in the things of this life. What a chance for 
these popular addresses to which our Brother Harrison 
points with such solemnity in his remarkable ‘‘Atlantic ” 
articles! What a chance for such men as our chairman 
here, as Mr. Curtis, as Mr. Sanborn, as Dr. Harris, as 
Mr. Harrison himself, to teach the people why their babies 
die and how they are to be kept alive; to teach the poor 
why they are poor and how they shall grow rich; to teach 
_the Irishman why his race has been kept down and by 
what sure training it shall rise; to teach the pauper what 
wealth and luxury for him and his there are -waiting for - 
him within forty-eight hours’ journey, and how he and his 
are to go there! Ido not say the minister of a church is 
to do this. Very likely he does not know enough. But 
I do say that any church has force enough to arrange for 
this, and to pay for it. And I say that when any church 
does steadily so arrange, the people of that section will 
begin again to see that ‘tthe Church” stands for a great 
reality. They will see it is no longer a private club for a 
few men’s spiritual luxury, but that it is a great society 
for the saving of the world. 

For the week-day uses of a church and its connected 
rooms, — the more of them the better, —I should give no 
advice in detail but this: Let them be always warm and 
ready for any use. Then let any member of the congre- 
gation have the use of them for any purpose in which the 
rest can engage. Thus, if any one wants a class in bot- 
any, let her have a parlor for her class; if one wants a 
class in German, let him have a parlor for his class. If 
three girls want to meet to read a history lesson, let them 
have a key and a parlor. If ten children want to make 
clothes for sick babies, let them have a key and a parlor. 
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If two or three like to meet together for song and praise 
and prayer, there are the keys and a parlor. There is no 
question about a minister’s presence; these are affairs of 
the people. If the boys and girls want to act a play for 
the yellow-fever sufferers, help them, as far as you do help 
them, by giving them their rooms, their gaslight, and 
their fuel. Newman Hall goes so far—and I think he is 
right— as to open his large church itself, several times a 
week, for the most popular evening lectures which he can 
provide for the people of his neighborhood. ‘Thus the lec- 
turer obtains for nothing the use of the large church, and 
the people receive for almost nothing, therefore, the enter- 
tainment of the evening. Once more, they gain that sense 
of what the Church is for, — truth, love, light, and a com- 
mon blessing, — which men are said to have gained, and 
I hope truly said, when from the rough cruelty of barons 
they went any day into the great nave of the cathedral, 
and found God’s justice administered there. 

If the Holy Spirit be in your congregation, there will be 
’ found holy work enough for your church parlors, and each 
day will be made there a holiday. In the joys and duties 
. of education, of hospitality, of charity, and of worship, a 
body of men and women, consecrated to these duties and 
these joys, will not doubt long as to the detail. 


V. In the very suggestive address made by Mr. Long 
at Saratoga, he said, in twenty words, the eternal truth 
about the dangers of communism and the madness of 
socialism : — 

‘¢ Had every rich man maintained a personal interest in 
the men he employed, you would not be afraid to-day.” 

There is the whole story. If, by such agencies as I 
have hinted at, those to whom much has been given have, 
without condescension, but in the real spirit of Christian 
brotherhood, opened the doors for an easy intercourse 
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with those to whom less has been given, —if the rule of 
give and take, teach and learn, lend and borrow, help and 
be helped, fairly works itself into the society of large cities, 
as it already exists in the simpler social order of the coun- 
try, —there will be no socialism but Christian socialism, 
and no communism but the communism in which a man 
bears his brother’s burdens. When you spend three 
months in the country, my dear madam, you would know 
if the brother of the little boy who brings your milk were 
dying in consumption. Your flowers would be at his bed- 
side, your jellies would tempt his appetite, your pictures 
_ would amuse his long hours, nay, your own ministry with 
his sister, morning and night, would bind you and that 
family together in tender memories while you lived. And ~ 
is it impossible, for the nine months that you live in Phil- 
adelphia, for you to know if the brother of the boy who 
brought your beef from the market this morning is dying 
in consumption? When you were in the country, that 
bright girl who brought the eggs was singing a stave of a 
song as she went down the avenue, and you called her 
back. She sang it through, blushing to the eyes, as you 
sat on the piazza. You called her into the parlor, and, to 
her delight, you played an accompaniment on the piano. 
Then your daughter May there made her promise to come 
again; and at last the two girls met every day. You 
took pride and pleasure in developing that rich contralto. 
You were glad indeed that talent so rare should not be 
wasted. _ Yes! and is there any eternal law why May 
should not take the same sort of interest in the girl who 
will bring the eggs to the door this afternoon in town? 
What is the spell on life in cities, which compels us to 
deal only with people whose clothes are bought at the 
same shops with ours, while in the country we are per- 
mitted to deal with all the sons and daughters of our 
Father, God? 
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VI. Lastly, there is some encouragement for efforts in 
the reversal of the tide which has been sweeping people 
from the country into the cities. If some industries can 
be most cheaply conducted in the city, some are best con- 
ducted in smaller towns.. And agriculture, thank God, 
cannot be conducted under roofs or cloisters. Ask the 
ship-builders of New York and Brooklyn where their in- 
dustry is going. I learn, with interest, that in this great 
shipment of living cattle, which is a part of our contribu- 
tion to the daily bread of England in this Great Harvest 
Year of ours, there are decided advantages in landing 
cattle at the small ports rather than at Liverpool, Bristol, 
or London. Mr. Olmsted, of the Central Park, whose 
name alone carries authority, said to me once that while 
he has devoted so much of life to the ruralizing of the 
cities, he took an equal interest in the ‘‘ urbanizing of the 
country,” watching, for instance, for the good of those sec- 
tions where population is eyen now diminishing. Our 
friend, Mr. William Gannett, in that charming enterprise 
which he called the ‘‘ Children’s Week,” by which the 
poorer children in Boston get an outing in summer, 
worked most successfully in this direction of reversing the 
tide. A similar enterprise, under the suggestion and 
stimulus of an invalid in Brooklyn who could not leave her 
room, and under the personal direction of Rey. Mr. Par- 
sons, has brought into your Pennsylvania hills, last year 

and this year, waifs and strays from the wynds and alleys 
of Brooklyn.!_ The Boston Christian Union in the last 
summer arranged for the summer holidays for more than 
one thousand children. Such enterprises have the advan- 
tage that they grow, from their own life, by natural law. 
The gulf between the city and country is bridged every 


-l Tn the summer of 1885 Mr. Parsons took seven thousand chilé™: 
into the country towns. 
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time it is passed over. Every child makes friends, and 
the affectionate relations thus brought about, being rela- 
tions of sympathy, bear fruit which has seed in itself of 
after fruit. Thus does everything multiply itself, if within 
it there be life eternal. 

With this rainbow of hope, I must end. I have ex- 
ceeded the time you assigned to me, yet I have only 
entered upon the subject. I have, however, given to yuu 
ample subjects for discussion. 
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ONITARIANISM : 


IT IS A POSITIVE FAITH, AND RIGHTLY 
CLAIMS OUR LOYALTY. 


* But this I confess unto thee, that after the way which they call 
heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers; and have hope toward 
God. And herein doI exercise myself, to have always a conscience 
void of offence toward God and toward men.” — Acts xxiv. 14-16. 


TuereE are ships on the sea that have a definite course to 
follow and an end to reach, and which follow that course 
and seek that end in spite of winds or tides. Then there 
are bodies that only float and drift, at the mercy of every 
breeze or sea current. So in churches there are always 
those who know why they are there, who have definite con- 
victions and aims, and who intelligently and earnestly seek 
definite results. Then there are large numbers who possess 
nothing worthy to be dignified by the name of convictions, 
and who just drift with the social tides or as the winds of 
fashion or custom happen to blow. They count in the 
census, and help swell the population of the town; but 
they count for little when a cause is at stake or work is to 
be done. It is always the few, who know what they are 
and why, that make the strength of all the great move- 
‘ments of the world. There are thousands of Episcopalians 
and Baptists and Unitarians who are where they are for 
the same reason that a bit of drift-wood is in a particular 
eddy; and the next current will sweep them whitherso 
ever it will. 
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Now, in large numbers of cases this is not quite so dis. 
graceful a fact as, at first sight, it appears to be. These 
people have never taken the trouble to think about it. 
They have not Eeeded the lesson so finely uttered by 


Hood,— 
“ But evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart.” 


This world has been and is the scene of an age long 
conflict between the forces that lead and lift man onward 
and upward and those that drag downward and backward. 
And thousands of well-meaning people ally themselves 
with the armies of hindrance and reaction, because, as 
Jesus said of his crucifiers, ‘‘ they know not what they 
do.” It seems to me, therefore, that we can do no more 
important thing than now and then to ask ourselves why 
we are what and where we are. I propose this as the task 
of the morning. 

The modern movement called Unitarianism, which links 
itself pre-eminently with the name and work of Channing, 
was, at the first, essentially two things. 

First, it was a moral protest against what was felt to 
be an immoral view of God and his government of the 
world. The human ideal of goodness had grown to be 
better than the theological ideal of God. And men not 
only declined any longer the impossible task of worship- 
ping a being below their own moral level, but they also 
refused to believe the absurdity that the source of morality 
was on 2 lower level than its high-water mark in their 
own hearts. First, then, Unitarianism was the indication 
of a moral advance. 

Secondly, it was an intellectual advance. It was an 
assertion of the fact that humanity had come of age and 
was both competent and had the right to think for itself. 
Its father was brains: its mother was morality. So Unita- 
rianism came to be born. 
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But what are we now? We want, if we can, to define 
our own limits, to find out what we are and why. We 
need to comprehend our own heritage. Is our spiritual 
country worth what it has cost? Is it worth the living on 
and taking pride in? Is it worth extending? That is, is 
it so much superior to others that it is worth our while to 
try to bring others to comprehend and share its benefits? 
Do we believe in it, and are we loyal to it, as we believe in 
and are loyal to our American political polity? 

A Presbyterian or a Methodist, if you ask him what he 
is and why, will easily answer by handing you his published 
‘*Confession of Faith” or ‘‘ The Discipline.” He needs 
only say, ‘‘ I believe that.” We have no printed document 
quite so definite. And when we say, ‘‘ It is a part of our 
creed not to be bound by printed words,” people are apt to 
think that we are ‘‘ all out-of-doors.” And yet I think we 
shall find it no very difficult task to draw the lines that 
separate us from others and give us a distinct individuality 
of our own. 

We are, to be sure, the right wing of conservatism and 
the left wing of radicalism; and we are all the grades and 
tendencies of thought and purpose that lie between these 
extremes. But so the solar system is the tiny planet that 
nestles closest to the sun, and also the ponderous Uranus 
that sweeps through its lonely circuit on the outer verge of 
space; but all gravitate toward and are held in poise by 
the central attraction and source of light. And it seems 
to be a part of the divine order that systems shall be bound 
together by invisible bonds of gravity, and not by being 
fenced inside certain limits of space. We are, then, as 
distinctly and definitely one as are those religious bodies 
that are shut inside the iron fences of creeds. JI, for one, 
am persuaded that there is no denomination in Christendom 
that is more really and thoroughly united in thought and 
purpose. 
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Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson is the author of 
a pamphlet on ‘‘The Sympathy of Religions.” In it he 
shows the many and striking points of agreement among 
the widely diverse religions of the world. If there is this 
sympathy, then, between such widely sundered movements 
as Buddhism and Christianity, much more may we expect 
to find ourselves in substantial accord, on many points. 
with the other bodies inside Christendom. 

Unitarianism, then, has points of agreement with Ortho- 
doxy, with Science, with the Ethical Culture Movement, 
with Agnosticism, with Materialism, with Spiritualism, 
with Free Religion, with the Religion of Humanity. And 
yet it is neither of these alone; and we believe it is more 
and better, or else we are not Unitarians by any right of 
intelligent conviction and earnest purpose. Any one of 
the species of animal or vegetable life has its points of 
contact with and likeness to any and all other forms; and 
yet it is no less truly and distinctly itself. 

We share with Orthodoxy our belief in God, in religion, 
in worship, in righteousness of life, though we may differ 
in our ideals of these. We share with Science our belief 
in the legitimacy and — some of us would say —- the su- 
premacy of her methods for the discovery of truth. We 
share with the Ethical Culture Societies their supreme 


regard for character and conduct: only, we believe we have — 


grander bases and more commanding motives for these 
than they. We share with the Agnostics their profound 
sense of the infinity of the universe: only, we think it is 
too early yet to settle the limits of knowledge. We share 
with the Materialists their respect for hard facts, their 
sense of the importance of the realities and forces of this 
present world, and their belief that matter is good, and not 
evil. We share with the Spiritualists their conviction that 
the life is the maker of form, that the ordinary common 


sense of eyes and ears is no measure of the universe, and 


—_— 
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that there may be ‘‘ more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of” in man’s every-day philosophy. We share 
with the Free Religionists their respect for other faiths, 
and their belief that all men in all religions have been 
** feeling after God ” as truly as have we. We share with 
the advocates of the Religion of Humanity their high 
human ideals, and their belief that no religion is good 
which does not lift up and lead on the race to a higher 
life here on earth. But no one of these alone, and not all 
of them together, make a Unitarian. He is these; and he 
is something more. 

I. Let me, then, try to outline our attitude and move- 
ment. 

We are theistic, and we are humanitarian; we are scien. 
tific, and we are ethical; we are religious; we believe in 
church and in worship. But what we are after now is a 
definition. Where shall we draw the lines so that they 
shall include just ourselves among the churches, and in- 
dicate the peculiar significance of our movement? This ] 
will now attempt. And, 

1. We believe in freedom of thought. This freedom is 
based on faith, and that faith is grounded in the past expe- 
rience of man. We believe that human history justifies 
both the faith and the freedom. 

‘All the churches of the past have inveighed against free 
thought as a sin; and ‘‘ free thinker” has been regarded 
as synonymous with ‘‘infidel.” They have hedged them- 
selves about with creeds, and have declared that all divine 
truth was within the limits of those creeds, and only error 
and evil without. We believe that God is outside of all 
creeds as well as within, and that wherever a truth is 
found there is one of his footsteps. 

We do not believe in freedom for its own sake or as an 
end. Truth is that on which men feed and grow. What- 
ever of good is in the world is there because, to just that 
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extent, men have lived the truth. Men care for the truth, 
and naturally seek it, because truth means life, prosperity, 
and progress. And we believe that men will be more likely 
to find this truth if they are left free to search for it. | 
This is a commonplace everywhere else; why is it a heresy 
and a danger in religion? 

And yet this, which seems so like common sense, has 
had no place in the religious thought of the past. Popes, 
bishops, councils, synods, conferences, all have denounced 
freedom as dangerous, the enemy of man, and under the 
curse of God. But we not only defend it as a right, we 
teach it as a duty. We declare it to be the atmosphere 
and the condition of the noblest religious life. 

This seemingly strange fact that men have been afraid 
to think freely in religion finds a natural and satisfactory 
explanation when one studies how it is that creeds and 
forms of service have grown. In some way it came to be 
believed that a special formula had some special power 
over the gods, or had been communicated to some ancient 
seer as a divine secret. So long as that was adhered to, 
prayers and sacrifices would avail; but any departure from 
it would be met with failure, if not disaster. Any change, 
then, must of necessity be wrong. I think it was Dr. R. 
S. Storrs, of Brooklyn, who declared not long since that 
such a thing as progress in theology was absurd, because 
it was based on an infallible revelation. But Unitarians 
have dared to believe that, if we really possessed an infal- 
lible revelation, a reverent free thought would only find it 
out, and establish the fact more firmly in the faith of men. 
On any theory, then, we have dared to be free. 

2. We believe in a progressive revelation. We hold 
that all truth is of God, as all light is of the sun. And as 
the day begins with a twilight, and broadens and lifts grad- 
vally and naturally toward noon, so do we believe in the 
advance of spiritual knowledge. The prophet, the seer. 
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the inspired man, is only the lofty mountain-peak that first 
catches and reflects the light, while the mists aud shadows 
still creep over and obscure the valleys. ‘Thus the inspi- 
ration is as natural as the lack of it. And as the sun that 
lights a mountain-top in China or India, though called by 
another name, is still the sun, so a spiritual or religious 
truth is no less truth and no less from God, whatever land 
first gives it utterance. We hold the man of Nazareth in 
supreme reverence, because we believe him to have been 
the supremest soul that has walked among men, We hold 
the Bible above all other books, because we believe it to be 
the loftiest peak in the world’s religious literature. But 
it takes as much of God to explain a violet as it does to 
account for the mightiest of the California big trees. So 
in any land, and in any lowly station, wherever we find a 
blossom of religious reverence or of moral sweetness, there 
we take off the shoes from our feet, and say, ‘‘ This is holy 
ground.” 

As the ocean is about the land, its tide sweeping in 
through every inlet, so is God about humanity; and so 
does the tide of his divine life sweep into our human life 
— into the heart as trust and love, into the brain as truth, 
into the life as character — just as fast and as far as we are 
able and ready to give it welcome. As the world grows, 
revelation grows. Instead, then, of looking exclusively 
backward for God, we look about us and forward. We 
greet every new sunrise, hoping ever that humanity, like 
the fabled statue of Memnon in Egypt, will, as the new 
rays smite its forehead, give forth some fresh notes of 
that divine song of truth that only the latest age shall see 
completed. 

3. We believe that all truth is one. This springs of 
necessity out of our belief in one God and Father of all, 
who is above and in and through all. ‘For this reason we 
are not particular to draw the lines very carefully between 
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secular truth and sacred. The truth about the body may 
concern our practical religion quite as vitally as any ques- 
tion about the authorship of the Gospel of John, or as to 
the conditions of a future life. So questions touching the 
world’s labor or money or poverty belong to the pulpit, — 
not as lectures merely, but as sermons. In this we are 
at one with the prophets of Israel, and with Jesus, the 
greatest of them all. They ‘‘meddled”—as we now 
foolishly say — with whatever concerned the life of man, 
counting this the province and right of religion. 

But because all truth is one in essence and source, it does 
not follow that it is equally important. We hold it our 
peculiar work to deal with that which bears most directly 
on the character and progress of the world. Whatever 
does this it is the business of the Church to study and use. 

4. We believe in a good destiny for all men. This fol- 
lows necessarily from the type of theism that we hold, 
That power and wisdom and goodness are the heart of 
things, — this is our faith. And if this is so, then no evil 
can ultimately be the destiny of any single soul. 

This does not mean that all men, without regard to char- 
acter or life, go to heaven immediately at death. This con- 
tradicts the universal law of cause and effect, and seems to 
us absurd. Sorrow is the eternal shadow of sin, and must 
follow it in all lives and in all worlds. But sin we hold to 
be a part of the life experience of all ignorant, imperfect, 
and progressive souls. But through knowledge, expe- 
rience, and suffering, we believe it will some time, in the 
case of each soul, be outgrown. The very goodness of 
God punishes ; and, through whatever course of discipline, 
the doom of salvation is laid upon every man. But this 
salvation is not in spite of character: it is character. 

This, then, is Unitarianism: a church, religious, wor- 
shipful, sharing more or less the characteristics of all other 
organizations that try to help on the world, but marked off 
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from-other churches by its belief in free thought, the pro- 
gressive nature of revelation, the belief that all truth that 
touches the life of man is equally sacred, and a trust in the 
divine destiny of all souls. 

Il. Let us turn now to the question as to the positive 
character of our faith. ‘The phrase, ‘‘the pale negations 
of Unitarianism,” has passed almost into a proverb on 
the lips of our enemies. It is repeated ad nauseam that 
Unitarians only deny; that they tear down, and do not 
build up; that they have nothing to give to men in the 
place of what they take away. Ministers say to young 
men, ‘‘If you go to the Unitarian Church, they will under- 
mine your faith in the Bible and in Christ; and then, 
what will you have left ?” Mr. Moody said to the mother, 
‘* This free thought gives you no hope that you will ever see 
your lost babe again.” Let us see, then. I propose to in- 
stitute a little comparison between Unitarianism and the 
old creeds as to this question, Which has the more positive 
and hopeful faith? We will consider this question in its 
bearing on a few separate points. 

1. Which of us holds a positive and hopeful faith con- 
cerning God? 

The old creeds deny the perfect goodness of God. They 
indeed assert his goodness; but then they straightway 
proceed to use the word ‘‘ goodness” of him in a sense 
different from that which if bears when they speak of men ; 
and they outline for him a character and a course of action 
which not only would not be good, but which it is no exag- 
geration to say would be infamous on the part of any man. 
Then they cover up the difficulty by saying it is a divine 
mystery, and we must bow our heads and submit, instead 
of asking any questions. 

While, then, they deny his goodness, we assert it. We 
declare that if goodness in heaven and on the part of God 
does not mean the same as it does here, then. for us, it 
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can have no meaning at all. Thus our faith here is the 
larger, and our position the more positive. 

Our attitude, again, as to freedom of thought is a larger 
and more positive assertion of trust in God than that which 
is taught in the old creeds. Their position as to the danger 
of free thought is one of practical doubt, denial, and infi- 
delity. For if free thought is dangerous, then one of two 
things is true. Either there is danger that we shall find 
something true that will discredit God and injure man, or 
else God has not made the mind of man competent to 
investigate, test, and accept truth; and either of these 
positions is infidelity. We believe so thoroughly in the in- 
tegrity of the universe — God’s work — and so thoroughly 
in the integrity of the human mind — God’s work — that 
we believe no truth can ever be found that will not redound 
to God’s glory and man’s good. Here, then, our position 
is one of faith and positiveness ; and the old one is nega- 
tive, full of doubt and denial. 

2. Compare our differing attitudes as to the nature and 
destiny of man. 

The-old creed teaches that man was, at the first, a 
perfect being, made to inhabit a perfect world. 

But even then Satan gets the best of it in the contest 
over the new creation. He brings about man’s fall, and 
takes for his own infernal kingdom by far the larger part of 
the race. I am well aware that it is commonly said that 
this horrible faith is now given up by all intelligent people, 
and even liberals sometimes deprecate anything being 
said about it in the pulpit. But if it is already given up 
by all intelligent men, then the ready inference is that only 
a few of the people in the churches are intelligent. It is 
still published in all the old creeds. Not one minister in a 
thousand can as yet get a position in an Orthodox pulpit, 
who admits a doubt of it. It is still preached, more or less 
frequently, in ninety-nine churches out of a hundred all 
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over the land. Even now a discussion is going on as to 
whether the saintly Sir Moses Montefiore can have gone to 
heaven, and all because he was a Jew. 

On the other hand, we believe and preach that man is a 
part of the natural order of the world. However low his 
origin, the skies and the earth and all divine influences 
have cradled his birth and ministered to his development. 

Under the fostering care of God, not one soul is wst; 
and, out of all the sin and the sorrow, he is yet to attain 
a destiny proportionate to the grandeur of the age-long 
preparation and training. 

Just now the question is not which of these theories 
is true, but which is the more positive, the more hopeful? 
Which is the more creditable to God, and holds the larger 
trust for man? 

3. Raise the same question as to the Bible. 

The old creeds teach us that the Bible is the one and only 
infallible word of God to men. That being so, we must 
believe two things. First, that the Holy Spirit is capable 
of making mistakes, of teaching a low morality, and indors- 
ing barbarism and wrong. Secondly, we must bélieve that 
God is partial, and deliberately leaves the larger part o1 
his own children without light or guidance. 

Our faith defends the Holy Spirit from all responsibility 
' for human erro*s, and recognizes the low morality and bar- 
barism of the Hebrews, as well as of all other nations, as 
a natural step in the upward development of the race. 
And we believe that God has sent light and comfort and 
guidance to all peoples and tongues in the full measure of 
their growing capacity to receive them. 

Here, also, ours is the attitude of faith and hope; and 
the old creeds are the ones that teach the doubt, the denial, 
‘the infidelity. 

4. One point more. Which holds the larger and more 

positive faith as to the Christ? 
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The old creeds teach that there is no natural goodness or 
divinity in man. So, when a man of supreme goodness 
appears they can only account for him by making him com- 
pletely unratural,—a monstrosity. He does not come 
through the gateway of human birth. He is God; he is 
man; he is both; he is neither. 

And what is the implication of such a coming? It 
means the despair of God as to saving, by any natural 
methods, the world himself has made. It means a 
ruined and hopeless creation, and yet a creation by the 
very being who resorts to such means to save it. And 
even he, after this stupendous miracle of a God born 
and a God slain, has not -succeeded, after nearly two 
thousand years, in making his name known or his cre- 
dentials accepted by even one third of the race. If all 
this be true, it is the most stupendous and disastrous 
failure known to history. 

What is our attitude toward the Christ? We believe so 
much in man that we hold it perfectly natural that such a 
man should be born. It was like him to teach, and to die 
as he did, for the truth. And our faith is made unspeaka- 
bly stronger in the essential nobleness and high destiny of 
a race that is capable of producing such a character. We 
revere and love him, then, as incarnating the divine. And 
he makes it easier for us to believe that all souls, in their 
degree, are capable of such incarnation. He is to us, 
then, not the symbol of God’s despair of the world, but of 
universal and eternal hope. For this possibility of divine 
sonship is, for us, a luminous illustration of the universal 
Fatherhood and Brotherhood. 

Which position now of these two is the more positive 
and hopeful? Which carries with it.the larger honor to- 
ward God and toward the Christ? One is mystery, dark- 
ness, and despair: the other is sunshine and undying 
trust. 
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{II. One point more now demands our attention. 

There are some thousands of silly people who go abroad, 
and, becoming impressed with the antiquity, the aris- 
tocracy, the sentimental glamour of the Old World, lose 
their faith in our republican ways, and fall down in worship 
before the idols of the past. And, all the while, wise Eng 
lishmen, like John Bright and Matthew Arnold, are look 
ing to our representative and federal policy as their only 
hope-for deliverance out of the difficulties that threaten 
them. And philosophical historians, like John Fiske, after 
a careful survey of all human history, are teaching us that 
the whole progress of the world, so far, is culminating, at 
last, in the political principles which we have here wrought 
out and adopted. Anything like a wise study of history, 
anything like a careful estimate of the cost, in weary search- 
ing, in experiment, in tears and blood, of our free institu- 
tions, can only issue in a deepening and strengthening of 
our loyalty to what, it is only simple truth to say, is the 
best government the world has ever seen. And this same 
study and estimate will convince any wise man that the 
hope of humanity lies in its general adoption. Those who 
trust humanity and love it, and who know enough to cal- 
culate the forces at work, and the tendency of progress, 
look forward to nothing less than the Americanization of 
the world. 

So, just as silly and thoughtless people fall in love with 
Old-World politics, similar persons fall in love with Old- 
World religion. Thousands of trained Unitarians think it 
even a sign of liberality not to care what church they at- 
tend or support. If all the men and women of to-day who 
are in churches whose creeds they do not believe and where 
they do not belong should come out in a body, there would 
be an exodus compared with which the departure of Israel 
out of Egypt would be only a holiday excursion. We 
should, I verily believe, be the largest body in Christendom 
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These people are made up of several classes. There are 
those who, for the time, are fascinated with the glamour of 
antiquity, ecclesiastical bric-a-brac. Then there are those 
who go for social reasons or local convenience. ‘There are 
thousands who stay on where they have found out they do 
not belong, because it would be some inconvenience to 
move. There are thousands who just drift, because they 
have not thought much about it, or who think it is not a 
matter of much consequence. 

But this way lies the religious hope of the world, just as 
clearly as America-ward lies the hope of the political and 
social world. The student of history is not disturbed in 
his conviction by the fact that the majority of the world 
still clings to some form of despotism. The student of 
science is not disturbed by the fact that the great mass of 
mankind is still ignorant. Both these know which way 
hope lies, and which way duty points every man who is 
wise enough to comprehend the situation. So the free and 
wise student of the progress of the world’s religion can 
have no doubt as to which way lies human hope. And he 
who is thoughtful, serious, and wise enough to estimate the 
cost of our great Unitarian heritage can have no doubt of 
the duty of loyalty to it for the sake of future humanity. 

America against the world in politics means nothing less 
than the higher civilization against the lower. It is the 
battle of man for the opportunity to be a man, —free, intel- 
ligent, self-supporting, and self-respecting. Just as truly 
and vitally is our Unitarianism the cause of man. It is 
civilization in religion against despotism and barbarism. 
It is freedom, faith, hope, against bondage, doubt, despair. - 
He who sees it and is not loyal to it is traitor to the 
highest interests of his kind. 

The history of human progress is but the story of how 
man, from the beginning, has struggled on and up toward 
the freedom, the trust, the hope we represent to-day. The 
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whole pathway is illumined by the burning fagots kindled 
about the feet of those who were the leaders of their 
time. 


“By the light of burning heretics Christ’s bleeding feet I track, 

Toiling up new Calvarys ever with the cross that turns not back, 

And these mounts of anguish number how each generation learned 

One new word of that grand Credo which in prophet hearts hath; 
burned 

Since the first man stood, God-conquered,. with his face to heaven 
upturned. 


“For Humanity sweeps onward: where to-day the martyr stands, 
On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hands; 

Far in front the cross stands ready, and the crackling fagots burn, 
While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into History’s golden urn 


*New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth ; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of 
Truth ; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our ‘ Mayflower,’ and steer boldly through the desperate 


winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted key.” 


I appeal, then, to all men who know aught of the cost 
of our Unitarian faith, who have any just estimate of its 
value to the world of to-day, or any clear appreciation of 
the relation in which it stands to the hopes of the world’s 
future, to take their stand on the side of freedom, faith, 
and hope in religion, to be loyal to their grand heritage, 
and to do what they can to make its gospel a good news 
for al] mankind. . 
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American Unitarian Association, and its various activities as the 
national executive organization of our churches are fully set forth. 
Chapters are given to the accounts of the Sunday School Society, 
the Boston Fraternity of Churches, the Women’s National Alliance, 
the Post-office Mission, and other enterprises which mark the spirit 
of Unitarian endeavor. The relation of Unitarianism to philan- 
thropy, reforms, education, and literature, receive special chapters 
of unusual interest. The closing chapter treats of the future of 
Unitarianism. 

In addition to the text itself are twenty-one full-page half-tone por- 
trait illustrations of prominent Unitarian leaders, including a frontis- 
piece of Channing. These grouped pictures add not a little to the 
general interest of the volume. 
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RATIONAL SPIRITUALITY. 


TurovucH language and substantially through the spok- 
en language of man, through its symbol the word, we are 
enabled to communicate our thoughts to others, and thus 
arises intercourse between man and man. 

Yet this is more limited and imperfect than we sometimes 
suppose. ‘There are several stages or processes in this in- 
ter-communication, in all of which error or inaccuracy may 
appear. Words stand for certain ideas, but it does not fol- 
low that all individual ideas, though well defined in the mind 
where they originate, can enjoy a complete expression, — it 
may be from the imperfection of language, it may be also 
from lack of formulating facility in the person himself. 

As a matter of fact, indeed, it is not easy to convey 
even with approximate accuracy and completeness a series 
of conceptions from one mind to another. Language 
may not wholly express the desired thought, and words 
. standing for different shades of meaning to different indi- 
viduals may leave in the mind of the recipient a signifi- 
cance varying somewhat from that which they first assumed 
in the mind of the speaker or writer; hence misunder- 
standing, misapprehension, disagreement, and occasion- 
ally wholly diverse ideas in various minds concerning the 
significance of some term, even that of one used with 
greater or less frequency in common language and every- 
day life. Of this sort I conceive the term ‘‘ spiritual” 
to be. 
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People talk at random of spirituality, spiritual-minded- 
ness, of a spiritual man or spiritual men; and though 
there is a certain vague idea which the word doubtless 
conveys to every mind, there are probably no two practi- 
cal definitions which at all agree; and in the case of many 
it would be hard work to focus mental light enough on the 
point to get any exact or apprehensible explanation of the 
word. Those are called spiritual in whose spirituality, or 
the alleged fruit thereof, even stupidity has a large share. 
Whatever there be worthy the epithet which finds its chief 
witness in religious sentimentality, is of a most shallow 
nature. One may be a mystic too, and not be spiritual ; 
one may be eminently spiritual, yet at the same time be 
as far as possible from the mystic. i 

Without going farther into various popular notions of 
the meaning of the word, let us notice the cause of this 
divergence of estimate and opinion. Im general it may 
be said, perhaps, that the adjective inherits much of the 
indefiniteness of the noun from which it is derived. There 
is not the slightest obscurity of significance in the terms 
“¢ bodily” or ‘‘ corporeal.” We know the body, at least 
as an entity; but spirit, what is it? 

Practically, however, the difficulty, the cause of dis- 
agreement, lies, I think, in the fact that it is not a simple 
but a compound or, at least, a complex attribute of charac- 
ter. Such adjectives as ‘‘ kind,” ‘‘ gentle,” ‘‘ benevolent,” 
‘¢ sympathetic,” ‘‘ virtuous,” ‘* sincere,” stand for char- 
acteristics which are units in themselves. We may not 
be able possibly to give an exact definition, which of 
itself proves nothing. All concur in regard to their 
meaning, and all recognize and agree on their personal 
exemplifications. 

Tn the term ‘‘ spiritual,” on the other hand, there appear 
to be several elements, all of which are necessary to the 
quality in its fulness, — elements which may be said in 
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general to coincide with, and respectively to belong to, 
the three divisions of the human mind psychologically 
analyzed, —the Intellect, the Feeling, and the Will. 

The element in spirituality which belongs to the first, 
to the Intellect, we may designate as Rational Conviction. 
In using the expression it is not intended, of course, to 
establish any fixed objective standard of rationality. This 
would be unjust, if not impossible. The standard is 
rather subjective. Rational, as here employed, signifies 
that belief which comes from reason and reflection, as dis- 
tinguished from that practical conviction which may often 
be the result of mere impulse, excitement, or enthusiasm. 

There is a vast amount of such conviction in the world 
which is irrational. There is also an equal amount of 
reason which lacks the positiveness of conviction. 

In the analysis of the human mind, intellect is the basis, 
the foundation logically of the whole, and the first in 
analysis ; so in spirituality, whatever we may find it to be 
as a totality, as a complete quality, the intellectual comes 
first, — Conviction and Rational Conviction. 

While, however, for universal application the standard 
of rationality must be subjective, it may be fairly said that 
views may be held so irrational objectively in the light of 
present progress ,as to be inconsistent with or to vitiate 
spirituality. What was rational comparatively in the cur- 
rent philosophies of Antiquity or the Middle Ages — 
‘rational in so far at least as was indicated by the nature 
of the minds which conceived them —in our noonday 
blaze of knowledge must not only prove an intellect un- 
trustworthy, but also show the absence of some other 
quality essential to the highest spiritual life. Although 
a man may be moral, good, technically or even really in 
spirit a Christian, while holding the heinous theories of 
legalism, making morals mathematics, and mercy miracle 
or magic, yet there can be but little of the truly spiritual 
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about him. ~All totally irrational convictions which be- 
come rooted in the mind, must give a form to thought 
which is incompatible with the most elevating precepts of 
humanity. 

On the other hand, there is reason without conviction, 
which is equally fatal. Perfectly rational views may be 
held, there may be a cast of mind which easily discrimi- 
nates between the natural and the unnatural; but unless 
there be something beside a mere surface growth of ideas, 
something which takes root and becomes a factor in the 
outlinement of action, there is no positive product of 
character. To be spiritual, man must have some definite 
views of human life, some firm and rational convictions 
of the relations of men and their duties to one another, 
and, most important of all, of his own personal obligations 
to the world. It may not be necessary to have any writ- 
ten or carefully defined religious creed, or to subscribe to 
any system of theology; but there must be what is far 
deeper and more abiding, a belief in human need and in 
the power and responsibility of each one in his or her own 
sphere to minister thereto. 

The second element in true spirituality —that which 
represents Feeling, the second of the divisions of the hu- 
man mind —is Reverence. In this respect men are differ- 
ently constituted. To some it is inborn and natural; by 
others it must be acquired. But nothing is more to be 
condemned than the flippant, frivolous treatment of sacred 
themes, the bantering jest which reduces all subjects to the 
level of persiflage. We may not respect the ideas of cer- 
tain men respecting the mysteries and problems of life, 
but the mysteries and problems themselves are no less the 
objects of reverence and of awe. The pedantic bigot who 
claims to solve all questions, and is amazed that the world 
will not accept his con¢lusions, occupies one extreme; at 
the other stands the chattering trifler, who laughs at the 
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dense shadows on the background of life and the mists 
which overhang its future. Both are irreverent, — the for- 
mer, because he sees nothing above and beyond himself ; 
the latter, because he sees nothing except himself. 

The spiritual man, in the language of Scripture, must 
be ‘tin subjection to the Father of Spirits.” He must 
recognize and feel the presence of God, — of an Almighty 
Power in nature, in history, and in life. Callous indeed 
to sentiment as well as religion is he who can look even 
upon the quiet scenes of nature — on the solitude of the 
forest, the measureless surface of the ocean, or the majes- 
tic pathway of the stars— without a sense of the silent 
and ceaseless Power which is behind and in all. But the 
truly reverent man will discern and feel this power yet 
more fully in the noiseless workings of his own soul, in 
the quiet progress of mankind amid the actions and inter- 
actions of individual and social life. 

Genuine reverence for God leads also to reverence for 
man, for the essential worth and power of every soul, 
for the great men of earth, not so much for themselves as 
persons as for the great mental and moral ideas which 
they represent, of which in a certain measure in popular 
thought they are the type and expression. It tends also 
to the abrogation of dogmatism, to a spirit of tolerance, 
of respect for the opinions and convictions of others. 
For if a man have any right, it is to his own belief on 
those matters concerning which men have always differed ; 
and whole volumes, aye, libraries of history, and the suf- 
ferings of entire races attest the futility and folly of the 
attempt to chain and coerce belief, and to drag captive at 
the chariot-wheels of dogma the lawful and irrepressible 
forces of free thought. The man who respects his fellow- 
men and holds his Creator in reverence, will not deny to 
others the right he exercises for himself. The spiritual- 
minded man, while he may seek to convince others, will 
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never attempt coercion, either by fear or by any systematic, 
artificial play upon the emotions of the heart. Persuasion, 
not force, will be his weapon. The ecclesiastical devotee 
who says, ‘‘I am right, but you are wrong; my way is the 
only way; I shall reach Heaven, but you will be left out, 
unless you accept my doctrine,”— he who says this and 
thoroughly believes it, —for if insincere, he is certainly 
beyond. the pale of any sort of spirituality, — he who be- 
lieves this and acts it out, as he must, in every-day con- 
duct, can lay no claim to the highest spiritual life, though 
he know the catechism and Bible by heart and live up to 
every commandment in the decalogue. Reverence for 
spirit, both infinite and finite, is indispensable to spirit- 
uality of thought and life; and it is this feature which is 
most marked in all who are genuinely spiritual. 

We have already the elements which correspond to the 
intellect and the feeling, — the intellectual and emotional 
elements ; there remains the third, that corresponding to 
the Will, — namely, Consecration to Duty. 

There are two kinds of morality, —the morality of ex- 
pediency and the morality of principle. The former is 
simply a recognition of public sentiment, a drifting along 
with the current, a transfer of selfishness to a more re- 
fined plane. It is unnecessary to add that this sort has 
no vital or energizing power. So long as the sea is calm 
and the winds favorable, so long as interest dictates mo- 
rality or even charity, all is apparently well. But let right 
and interest conflict, let a little effort be required to 
ascertain what the right course is, let it be very con- 
venient to close the eyes and allow matters to adjust 
themselves, let stanch adherence to moral and Christian 
principle involve financial loss or social embarrassment, 
and the false foundations of conduct are at once discov- 
ered. The worm-eaten barriers of expedient morality 
fall to the ground before the claims of self-interest. 
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The existence in society of this fair-weather morality is 
no figment of the imagination, no philosophical spectre. 
The world is fairly honey-combed with it. It is a fountain 
of corruption and a source of constant danger. Its sole 
recommendation is, that by its very existence it implies a 
strong moral public sentiment based on intelligence and 
principle, which makes morality useful and religion and 
charity expedient. 

Spirituality, on the other hand, demands a morality of 
principle, a consecration to duty, motives of action which 
lie beneath the outer relations of men and are superior to 
any claim of circumstances, — a fixed choice which directs 
all minor volitions and gives a decided trend to life. 

The deepest streams most suddenly rise and overflow 
their banks. The deepest spirituality, too, is not of a 
negative, restful type, a slow, placid, sluggish current. It 
is of a positive, active, energetic character, which has not 
only convictions of reason, reverence, and respect for God 
and man, but also a daring enterprise, the boldness of faith, 
the assurance of hope, and the vitality of constant work ; 
not only a sound intellect and a good heart, but a conse- 
crated will, which gives a momentum to personal virtue, and 
helps on by its strength the mightiest currents of progress. 

Rational Spirituality is thus lifted above any loose and 
popular conceptions which may attach themselves to the 
word. It represents no maudlin sentiment, placid endur- 
ance, or pretentious pietism ; it is rather a strong, active, 
grand attribute of man, having its legitimate relation to 
every part of his complex nature, which yet as a single 
attribute grasps his entire being, and lifts him to an ever 
higher plane of living. It demands, in the language of 
the Apostle, a presentation of ourselves ‘‘ a living sacri- 
fice to God,” a complete consecration to the work of life, 
viewed in the light of reason and in the sense of reverence, 
“ which is our spiritual service.” 
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In this apprehension of Truth by the man and the 
apprehension of the whole man by the Truth is realized 
thus the highest spiritual vision, the true significance of 
‘* seeing with the spiritual eye.” Raised to this lofty 
sphere of thought and life, the distinct mental processes 
disappear from view, the soul has surmounted the mists 
of doubt and uncertainty into a cloudless sky with its 
ever-widening circle of horizon, and there comes to it 
the highest truth as an instinct and an intuition. And 
this knowledge, so far from being irrational and untrust- 
worthy, is the very consummation of reason and rationality, 
the most complete and absolute knowledge to which man 
may attain. : 

It seems natural, then, to think of Rational Spirituality 
as an adjunct of Rational Religion. Independent as it is 
of dogma, the result of sincerity of belief rather than of 
any special form of doctrine, it ought to prevail with 
exceptional vigor among those of the Liberal faith. If it 
were an unnatural, miraculous gift to man, not a growth 
from within according to law, but a baptism from without 
from some supernatural source, we might look to the rigid 
creeds of Orthodoxy as its source and foundation. But 
if it be, as it is, a natural characteristic of a properly 
developed man, a quality based upon reason and drawing 
its strength from all the departments of the human consti- 
tution and all the natural, legitimate purposes of human 
life, then the aims, methods, and principles of Liberal 
Christianity must be best adapted to advance its cause 
and to preserve its purity. Although recent political 
events have brought alliteration into disrepute, I ventures 
to affirm that Radicalism, Reverence, and Religion ought 
to move hand in hand; not the Radicalism, falsely called 
such, which destroys for the sake of destruction, which 
takes cognizance of a part only, and not of all the facts 
of life and experience, but that sound Radicalism which 
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penetrates to the root, which, without obtrusion or antago- 
nism, seeks the truth; the Reverence which respects it, 
and the Religion which practises it. 

Of the value of this element of character it seems 
superfluous to speak. On some clear evening when the 
stars shrink back before the pathway of the ascending 
moon, and night is almost transformed to day, we are 
moved to admiration and pleasure; yet all this attractive 
light, focused to the smallest compass, could not dissolve 
the most delicate petal of frost or melt the tiniest snow- 
flake. Such is Science without Sentiment, the Intellect 
without the Heart, Religion without Spirituality. But on 
the other hand, point out the church which combines both, 
which is purely rational, yet deeply religious; which is 
perfectly tolerant and catholic; which yet extends its fra- 
ternal hand to the needy, oppressed, and down-trodden of 
every class; which is bound to no creed whatsoever, but 
is genuinely, rationally, vitally spiritual, — point out such 
a church, and you have seen that which is to foster 
the liberty and preserve the welfare of America when the 
western prairies and territories shall be populous as the 
State of Massachusetts, — a church which is still to flour- 
ish and irradiate its blessings when all the golden dreams 
of Science shall have been more than realized; which is 
still to warm the heart and control the will of man when 
his intellect in future ages shall tower to its grandest 
height. 
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IS IT CHRISTIAN? 


Think not that I am come to destroy the Law, or the Prophets: 
Iam not come to destroy, but to fulfil. — Marv. y. 17. 


Tuersp words of Jesus declare that his mission, was one 
of completion. He says in substance, ‘‘ The religion of 
-our fathers was a good beginning — but it was only a 
beginning. What I propose is to develop its really divine 
elements, to correct misapprehensions of its essence, and 
to lop off and cast aside certain parasitic growths that have 
attached themselves to. it.” 

A number of these growths he proceeds to point out. 
He specifies various misconceptions of the true nature of 
the ancient religion, and tells the people that they must 
aspire to a nobler religious practice than they have been 
accustomed to see in their accepted leaders. ‘* Except 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall inno wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

You are familiar with the fact that after the appearance 
and teaching of Jesus there-followed the overthrow of the 
Hebrew State and the destruction of the Temple in which | 
the Hebrew faith had its visible home. 

_ This seemed to the devout Israclite of the time a blow 
well-nigh fatal to his nation’s religion. 
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But the Christian Church, on the other hand, has been 
wont, for eighteen hundred years, to see in those terrible 
experiences that attended the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the breaking up of the Jewish State, a great fulfil- 
ment of what was divine and essential in the Jewish 
religion. 

We may grant the correctness of the Christian reading 
of history without committing ourselves to all that has 
been called Christian in the past. The essential soul of 
the religion that came to such grand expression in the 
words of Amos and Isaiah, found still nobler expression in 
the Sermon on the Mount, and in the life and death of the 
Prophet of Galilee. What seemed to be revolution was, 
in fact, growth. What seemed the end was the opening 
of a wider career. 

The present day is witnessing the opening stages of 
what bids fair to be a movement as significant and as far- 
reaching as that which marked the beginning of our era. 
For our purpose, it will be sufficient if we go back along 
its course no farther than to the time of Channing and his 
co-workers in the Liberal movement in theology. You — 
will remember that they were greeted as disorganizers 
and destructives in religion, by those who deemed them- 
selves the lineal sons of the old and true faith. You will 
remember, too, that they stoutly asserted that they were 
not come ‘‘ to destroy but to fulfil.” If you take note of 
what is going on to-day among the leaders of the Orthodox 
churches of New England, you will see the same conflict 
in conduct and opinion repeating itself. 

The Liberal wing, entrenched at Andover and address- 
ing the world through its new ‘‘ Review,” takes up again the 
old word of Jesus: ‘‘ ‘It was said by them of old time 
- - . but’ we say unto you a larger and truer word. We 
are come to fulfil and not to destroy. The word of the 
Lord abideth forever, but no other word can do so.” 
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To this doctrine of Andover the ‘‘ Congregationalist” will 
by no means consent. It sees nothing but presumption in 
the claim that the present can mend the statements made 
by the doctors of Westminster and Cambridge; and it 
predicts that nothing but disaster can come from yielding 
anything to the demands of reason and the requirements 
of scholarship. 

But the differences of opinion go still farther than we 
have yet indicated. The Liberal Unitarians, as repre- 
sented by Professor J. H. Allen, for example, require yet 
larger modifications of the old statements than any made 
by the fathers, than any consented to by our friends at 
Andover. ‘* The Church of To-day,” says the Professor, 
‘Cis the Church reduced to its lowest terms.” The objects 
of this Church he declares to be ‘‘ the highest culture of 
the intelligence, the noblest morality as interpreted by 
conscience, the largest welfare and the purest justice to be 
realized in the State.” The creed of this Church, he 
would say, is the ascertained and verified truth, as it 
bears on ‘“‘the ideal side of human life, as it regards 
character and conduct.” 

Knowing what Mr. Allen holds to be, up to this time, 
the ascertained and verified truth, the Andover doctors 
say to him, just as the ‘‘ Congregationalist” says to them, 
just as the Pharisees said to Jesus, ‘‘ You are destroying 
religion. It will end in the heathen coming and taking 
away our temple and destroying our city.” 

But the good Professor calmly replies, ‘‘ We come not 
to destroy, but to fulfil, We trace our lineage, through 
Jesus, back to the great Prophets whose words he loved 
to read. The things we leave behind are those that no. 
longer have place in the world’s real life. The things 
-we hold and emphasize are those that express the eternal 
essence of the religion that has lived through all the 
changes of ritual and of speech.” Now, who is right in 
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this curious debate? Jesus was right, say all who call 
themselves Christians. Luther was right, say all who 
call themselves Protestants. The Liberal: Orthodox are 
right, say all Unitarians and a great multitude of good 
church-members of all creeds and names. ‘* You have 
‘all been on the right road,” says Professor Allen, ‘ but : 
you have not reached the road’s end. Take a good look 
and you will see that it runs straight from Isaiah, right 
down through all your churches in turn, to where I stand. 
I can see that, and I can see more than that, —I ean see 
that the road runs far beyond me, towards a great future 
Church. Iam not ready to make the journey thither as 
yet. No man can make that journey alone. It is a 
church for Humanity and we must go thither as nations, 
and not as sects, or as individuals.” 

Now, there are two questions of deep interest to all who 
believe in religion as essential to the best life, and who 
also believe that Christianity is the highest realized form 
of religion. 

The first of these questions is, Has the Liberal 
Church, as represented by Professor Allen, a real reli- 
gion? The second question is, Is this religion, grant- 
ing its existence, really Christian? Both these questions 
have been answered in the negative by multitudes who 
could not have been expected to give any other answer. 
A little examination will, I think, qualify any of us here 
to give answer to the questions, and in doing so to rid our 
minds of many troublesome misgivings. 

Let us go back and glance in turn at the various 
churches and their fashion of ritual and worship. : 

In the old Hebrew Church the ritual was such as this. 
On some set day it was known that Samuel, the prophet 
from Shiloh, would meet the assembled people at their 
local sanctuary, and offer sacrifice unto their God. Then 
the men of the neighborhood would come together with 
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their offerings. One would present a heifer, a second a 
lamb, a third a dove, a fourth some wheat or barley flour. 
These, with certain ceremonies, were dedicated to God. 
Then the animals were slain, a part of the flesh was burned 
on an altar, and the rest was cooked for the people to eat. 
A general feast followed, and then the people were dis- 
missed to their homes with the assurance that their 
relations to their divinity had been made satisfactory to 
him and safe for themselves. Personal character, such as 
is nowadays considered essential to qualify one to please 
God, was not much considered. The gift, duly laid on 
the altar and regularly accepted by the priest, squared 
accounts with the unseen Power, and secured the favor of 
Heaven. \ 

Later on, what we now call moral considerations began 
to count in religious living. The ritual remained substan- 
tially the same, so that the splendid temple of Herod was in 
fact a vast slaughter-house, filled with sights and odors 
revolting to modern sensibilities ; but Jesus told the men 
of his time that they must be right with one another before 
they could gain God’s favor by sacrifice. ‘+ Therefore, if 
thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy 
gift before the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled 
fo thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” ‘* Hu- 
. manity is the most acceptable part of worship,” — that is 
the saying of the Talmud that sums up the whole matter. 
And there the old Church and its service reach their high- 
water mark. 

In the Christian Church we see no shedding of blood but 
_ we hear much reference to it, and we see a ritual arranged . 
for securing to the worshipper the benefit of what is re- 
ferred to as the great and final offering. There are readings 
and prayers and hymns, — the aim of which is to impress 
the listener with the awfulness of God’s law, — and a dis- 
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course setting forth the importance of escaping its penalties, 
and how this escape can be secured. The torments of 
the lost and the bliss of the saved are set before the mind 
as motives to action in reference to what is called ** the 
plan of salvation.” 

For the Liberal Christian Church, the emphasis of the 
service is laid somewhat differently. The sacredness of 
divine law and the sovereignty of right and duty are much 
insisted on, as are also the fatherhood of God, and the 
brotherhood of Humanity, and the beauty and beneficence 
of unselfish goodness. Salvation is set forth as something 
to be won not by finding out how to escape the law, but in 
finding out how to keep it. . 

Now, if we analyze these various forms of religious 
observance. we shall find that they are not so very widely 
separated as we at first suppose. There are four elements 
which they have in common. and but for these four com- 
mon elements no one of the world’s religious observances 
would ever have been kept. 

We find, First, in all these forms the notion, of a law-- 
giver, and of a law that men must satisfy, either by 
keeping it, or by some compromise in the form of sacri- 
fices and prayers. This is present in the Christian Church, 
and it has been present at every altar of sacrifice since 
time began. 

Secondly, we find in all some provision for satisfying this 
law. The rude worshipper of primeval time gave his first- 
born son, or some animal chosen from his flock. The pious 
holder of the old Christian creed points to the sacrifice of 
Calvary and the blood of Jesus. Ralph Waldo. Emerson, 
bowing before the majesty of the changeless Right, seeks 
to secure its grace and help by a life devoted to learning 
its ways and obeying its commands. 

A third element we find, wherever in any time we find 
an altar or a church. It is the more or less complete 
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sense of safety, or salvation, which results from the 
religious observance. The old-time Hebrew who saw 
the blood of his offering stain the altar of his God, and the 
smoke of its burning ascend from the hill-top or before 
the brazen gates of the temple, returned to his home, 
believing that his family, his flocks, and his harvest would 
be safe from pestilence and blight. The Christian, who 
trusted to the great Atonement, beheld in spirit the 
wrath of Jehovah pass away, and returned from his 
Sunday worship to bear the ills of time, consoled by his 
hope of a future life of safety and bliss. Mr. Emerson, 
who trusted that God had never needed to be appeased, 
and who asked not to be saved from his good laws, found 
in his life of study and in his reverent walk with Nature 
a continual benediction. On no lips of churchly saint, of 
old or modern time, were the words of trust and peace 
more at home than they were on his. ‘‘ I will fear no evil. 
Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me,” — these words 
fitly express the sense of salvation that attended and 
environed his life. 

One more element is to be seen in every form of ob- 
seryance where religion is really present. It is the 
soul’s aspiration towards something above it. In all real 
religion the soul aspires after communion with some higher 
spirit or towards some higher life. When the primeval 
man bargained with his god for some selfish gain, and paid 
for his advantage with some bloody offering, this feeling 
must haye taken a rude form, but, such as the soul was 
capable of, it was certainly present. We are told in 
Genesis that the world’s first sin grew out of such a 
feeling as this. Our Mother Eve did not touch the 
apple until she saw that it was ‘‘a thing to be desired 
to make one wise.” To eat it, said the Tempter, would 
make ber as one of the gods. Then she took it, in spite 
of the dreadful threat that hung over the tree. 
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Now, if you have followed my thought, you see that 
what we call religions differ in form, rather than in sub- 
stance. The successive ages have less call than they have 
fancied to pity or blame each other. A candid and intelli- 
gent study of the religions of the world should deepen in 
any soul the sense of sympathy and brotherhood, rather- 
than furnish occasion for bitterness and contempt. 

But the thing that I wish you to note most carefully is 
this, —that there is no religion in the strict sense of the 
word in the first three elements which we have found in 
religious observance. 

To believe that there is a God is not religion. ‘‘ The 
devils believe and -tremble,” we read, but their belief is 
not thought to do them much good. To believe in a divine 
law is not religion, any more than a thief’s belief in law is 
honesty. To devise and practise some ritual for satisfying 
the divine law is not religion. To build altars and offer 
sacrifice is not religion. To build churches and organize 
worship is not religion. To construct theologies and 
order the life to match the requirements of the scheme is 
not religion. All that is simply business prudence, just 
as truly so as when a man orders his farming or his trade 
so as to secure the help of divine law, and give him pros- 
perity in his worldly affairs. 

The desire to be happy and rich in a future world is no 
more religious than the desire to be happy and rich here. 
The desire to escape perdition is no more holy than the 
desire to escape an earthquake or the cholera. 

The opinions that men hold about God and his law, 
and the ways of securing his favor are not religion. The 
opinion of the most orthodox Christian is, in itself, no 
more religion than the opinion of the most benighted Pagan. 
It is far better to hold the right doctrine than to be under 
the influence of ignorance. ‘The man who understands 
and heeds the laws of nature will fare better in farming or 
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in trade than one who is ignorant and heedless. So a 
man who thinks right about God and life is far better 
prepared to be profitably and happily religious than one 
who holds mistaken notions of God and life; but the notion 
is not the religion in either case. 

Religion is worship. It is the soul’s bowing before the 
Being to whom it gives reverence. It is its up-reaching in 
adoration and love to the Being that commands its admira- 
tion. It is its desire to become like the Being it adores, 
and to devote itself to that Being’s service at whatever 
cost of toil or trial. Your hearts respond to the Hebrew’s 
psalm of worship though you reject the Hebrew theology, 
and would shudder and grow sick if compelled to see a 
repetition of his bloody rites. The God of Jonathan Ed- 
wards seems to you a monster of injustice, and yet you 
willingly recognize the saintliness of Edwards’s spirit. 
You hear a prayer that men once used to recite in some 
heathen temple ; you walk the pavement of some Catholic 
cathedral, where words you do not believe are chanted in 
a tongue you do not understand ; and in both prayer and 
chant you recognize the presence of a somewhat that is 
native to your own soul, and that goes forth into the un- 
seen freighted ;with longings to which you can give no 
expression in speech. You feel that the soul that prayed 
in the heathen temple and the soul that lifts its chanted 
longing in the Roman choir are kindred to your own soul 
in the thing that is deepest and highest in human life. 
Their religion is one with yours, — an aspiration towards 
goodness, a longing after God. 

Now, in view of what we have seen, what answer shall 
we give to the questions we set out to consider? 

First, Is there a real religion in what Professor Allen 
ealls ‘‘The Church of To-day”? 

How you will answer this question for yourselves you 
alone can tell. How the Liberal world looks to you I can- 
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not say. We are all of us aware of the changes and dis- 
tractions that have come to disturb the old ideas of God 
and life, and we are all conscious of more or less mental 
trouble in our attempts to think out the questions that 
arise for solution. But I must still think that you admire 
what is noble, that you revere what is sacred, and that you 
have your hours of sincere longing after goodness and truth. 
Taking the world of Liberals at large, including the ex- 
plorers and workers in the various fields of learning, I am 
sure that I am right in saying that there is not on earth 
such another body of seekers after God. Organized as a 
church or not, they are constant in their aspiring search 
for truth, and their sacrifices need not fear comparison 
with the martyr-record of those we reckon saints. 

But the - other question is the crucial one: Is this 
modern religion Christian? What shall we say in an- 
swer to this? : 

Before we answer we may do well to remind ourselves 
that Christianity has been, during most of its history, the 
worship of a divine man. We may remember that in wide 
regions of the Church to-day Christianity is the worship 
of a-divine womanhood and of a host of semi-divine heroes 
and saints. We shall do well to note the fact that among 
Liberals of all sorts the tendency is to imply or affirm the 
divineness of human nature, rather than to deny the divine- 
ness of Jesus. And finally we must observe that God 
himself is spoken of in the churches not, as once, as a 
remote and awful King, but as ‘‘ our Father,” — a Being 
we are to apprehend by means of our own natures, and 
under a human name. 

The difference between Christianity as a religion and the 
various forms of what we call heathenism is to be found 
in this human element. As a religion, —mind I do not say 
as a theology,—as a religion, Christianity is essentially 
humanitarian. It consecrates human nature. It enthrones 
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it in its holy place. It bows before a Fatherhood which it 
apprehends through its own human heart. It is inspired 
by an infinite hope for the human soul. It devotes itself 
with an infinite ardor of consecration to the service of the 
human race. 

Now, in view of all this, what shall we say of an organ- 
ization which has for its aim ‘‘ the highest culture of the 
intelligence, the noblest morality as interpreted by con- 
science, the largest welfare and purest justice to be realized 
in the state 2” No one who is qualified to judge can hesi- 
tate to say that these are the things supremely important 
to the world of mankind. And no one who sees how in- 
tensely human Christianity has been and is can hesitate 
to say that the soul or the church that devotes itself to 
humanity is in the deepest sense Christian. If anybody 
chooses to say that the Church of To-day is not Christian 
in its theology, we may reply that that is a matter of 
opinion; that the doctors are talking it over, and that 
may be they will sometime settle it. We may beg our critic 
to remember that theology and religion are by no means 
the same, and that we are concerned with the question 
of religion. If we manage to keep the religion that. has 
inspired the human soul to its divinest deeds, we may risk 
our chance to find a theology to fit it when we know better 
than any of us know now what are the real facts about 
God and man. We may even go so far as to say that the 
heaviest burdens that religion has had to bear for the 
last hundred years have been the theologies that have 
been identified with it and so often mistaken for religion 
itself. 

My object in speaking on this matter has been a very 
practical one. There has been no lack of assertion that 
Liberals have ceased to be Christians. It is quite common 
to hear it said that they have no religion, but only a cold 
philosophy and a high and dry morality. Every little 
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‘while some so-called Liberal rises and says that all these 

accusations are true of all saving himeee and two or 
three others. 

If we take these things to heart in a‘spirit of wisdom 
and docility they may do us good; but generally they fail 
to do us good, because we either believe them and get 
discouraged, or we deny them and get angry. 

We ought to do neither of these. We are where we are 
by the appointment of God, and in the outworking of his 
advancing purpose. We are the product of Divine Provi- 
dence as truly as is the topmost shoot of a growing tree. 
And what is true of such a shoot is true of us, — the roots 
that sustain and feed the rest of Life’s great tree sustain 
and teed our life also. There was a divine necessity that 
the Past should be. By alike divine necessity the Present 
is. In the Past the divine law was fulfilling itself. In the 
Present it. is fulfilling itself. 

The need of the Present is a Christianity broad enough 
to match the wants of its varied races, and free enough to 
adapt itself to the complex conditions of modern civiliza- 
tion. If we can supply such a need, we may find in that 
fact our warrant for claiming place in a world already 
somewhat over-furnished with religious sects. 
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